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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  workshop  for  Preparing  Educational  Training  Consultants-I 
(PETC-I)  is  comprised  of  two  parts.    Part  I,  Skills  Training  Workshop, 
involves  preparing  skills  trainers  to  use  exercises  in  Part  II,  Group 
Process  Skills  (GPS)  Workshop.    Part  II  allows  skills  trainers  to 
practice  while  they  conduct  a  workshop  for  others  in  group  process 
skills.    The  PETC-I  program  has  been  designed  to  prepare  these  skills 
trainers  to  assist  in  a  variety  of  situations  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  a  group's  functioning.    During  this  process,  skills 
trainers  are  prepared  specifically  by  PETC-I  to: 

Assess  Issues  and  problems  within  a  group 

,   Diagnose  skill  needs  of  individuals 

Identify  group  priorities  for  skills  training  exercises 

Apply  criteria  for  selecting  and  sequencing  skills 
training  exercises 

Adapt  and  conduct  skills  training  exercises 
Evaluate  acquisition  of  skills 

Skills  trainers  participating  in  PETC-I  use  the  techniques  and  strate- 
gies learned  in  Part  I  to  work  with  people  in  Part  II  on  group  process 
skills.    The  GPS  participant  is  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to: 

Assess  existing  and  potential  problems  within  a  group 
of  which  he  is  a  part 

Identify  small  group  process  skills  which  he,  as  an 
individual,  needs  to  improve  his  fxinctioning  in 
small  groups 

Increase  his  experience  with  these  skills  by 
participating  in  exercises  chosen  by  the  skills  trainer 

Identify  own  learnings  for  application  in  back 
home  setting 


Senior  Trainer 

The  senior  trainer  who  leads  this  first  workshop,  has  completed  all 
prerequisites  for  PETC-I  training  including  Interpersonal  Communications 
(IPC),  Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS)  and  Interpersonal 
Influence.    In  addition,  this  trainer  has  received  orientation  for 
conducting  skills  training  and  has  met  the  criteria  for  a  senior  trainer 
as  established  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory. 
Strategies  for  the  senior  trainer's  use  in  Part  I  have  been  given 
explicitly  in  the  Instructional  Strategy  section  of  the  training 
materials.    During  Part  II,  the  senior  trainer  functions  as  a  resource 


for  the  skills  trainers.    The  senior  trainer  will  be  available  for 
consultation  and  may  initiate  interaction  with  each  team  during  the 
practicxim.    In  addition,  he  ixay  give  skills  trainers  the  opportunity  to 
meet  as  a  total  group  for  gensral  debriefing  during  their  GPS  practicum* 
The  illustration  below  shows  che  trainer-participant  relationship  of 
PETC-I. 


Skills  Trainers 

Participants  for  PETC-I  Skills  Training  are  generally  perceived  to  be 
people  who  can  be  useful  as  trainers  in  their  back  home  settings. 
Prerequisites  for  attending  ?SXC-I  as  a  potential  skills  trainer 
include  IPC  and  RUPS.    Perhaia  the  most  important  prerequisite,  how- 
ever, is. that  participants  make  a  commitment  to  attend  every  session  of 
the  two-part  workshop.    PETC-I  training  is  sequential  and  cumulative; 
much  of  it  is  completed  in  team/ trio  arrangements. 

Team  assignments  are  made  by  che  senior  trainer  according  to  several 
criteria.    Some  of  these  may  include  the  desire  of  certain  participants 
to  work  or  not  to  work  as  a  team,  ease  of  location  and  planning  times 
available,  apparent  skill  lerrel  needs  and  intentions  for  future  use. 


GPS  Participants 

Part  II  of  PETC-I  is  a  practicum  experience  for  skills  trainers.  The 
techniques  and  strategies  of  ?roup  process  exercises  are  applicable  to 
any  group  of  people  for  whom  the  materials  are  new.    For  this  reason, 
no  prerequisite  skill  level  ras  been  stated  for  a  GPS  participant.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  wide  rsnge  of  skills  will  appear  in  any  group 
with  which  the  skills  trainers  work.    The  only  requirement  for  GPS 
participanta  is  that  they  conmlt  themselves  to  attending  each  session 
of  the  entire  group  process  skills  workshop. 
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PETC-I  Design 


Throughout  the  entire  two-part  workshop,  the  Do-Look-Learn  approach  is 
used«, .First,  the  participant  is  involved  in, DOING  something  that 
provides^  a  common  activity  for  all  workshop  members  to  LOOK  at, 
LEARNING  follows  by, examining  what  happened  in  the  activity  and  linking 
it  to  similarities  and  differences  within  one*s  own  organization. 

Time  Coimltments  .   *  '  . 

A  suggested  schedule  for.  Part  .1  of  PETC-I  follows •    Note  that  the 
schedule  calls  for  evening  sessions. 


8:00-12:00 

1:30-5:00 

,  7:3O9:p0 

DAYl 

Registration 
Session  1 
Session  2 

Session  3 
Session  4 

Session  5 

DAY  2 

Session  6 
Session  7 
Part  I 

Session  7 
Part  II 
Session  8 

Session  9 

mt 

Session  10 
'  Session  11 

Session  12 
Session  13 

Session  14 

DAY  4 

Session  15 

Session  16 

.*t    •  ■  , 

Session  17 
Session  18 
Part  t 

Session  18 
Part  II 

DAYS 

Session  18 
Part  III 

Session  19 
Session  20* 

*Between  the  end  of  Session  20,  Part  I,  and  the  beginning  of  Session  1, 
Part  II,  each  team  of  skills  trainers  may  need  to  meet  on  their  own 
for  several  hours  of  planning. 


Workshop  Size 

An  ideal  workshop  size  for  one  PETC~I  senior  trainer  consists  of  12.. 
skills  trainers.    It  is  possible  to  work  with  15-18  participants  but 
due  to  the  team/trio  design  of  PETC-I,  the  total  number  should  be  a 
mul tipple  of  three. 

During  'the  GPS  workshop  the  senior  trainer  serves  as  a  resource  to  the 
skilly  trainers.    The  senior  trainer  is  present  to  work  with  any  of 
the  teams  as  they  experience  the  strategies  and  techniques  by  trying 
to  train  others  in  group  process  skills.    Each  trio  of  skills  trainers 
requires  12-18  participants  for  the  GPS  practicum  experience. 
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Facilities 


Part  I  requires  a  epaclous  room  with  Movable  mod  comfortable  fttralture. 
It  aioold  be  large  enough  to  allow  trio  vork  to  continue  vith  a  loir 
noise  levels  yet  small  enough  to  enable  a  senior  trainer  to  be  aware 
easily  of  each  group's  progress  and  problems.    Tables  for  plamting 
sessdians  are  very  helpful.    The  location  should  eliminate  as  many 
distractions  as  possible »  such  as  phones  ringing  and  interruptions 
fron  outside  noises. 

A  siailar  room  is  needed  during  the  GPS  workshop  for  each  team  of 
skills  trainers.    In  addition^  a  general  meeting  room  is  necessary  for 
the  senior  trainer  to  hold  any  necessary  conferences  and  to  allow  access 
to  the  GPS  materials  as  each  team  decides  which  exercises  it  will  use* 

Arraz^ements  should  be  made  for  both  parts  of  the  workshop  to  be 
locatsd  near  coffee  and  refreshment  facilities  as  short  breaks  are 

built  into  the  design. 


PETC-I  Materials 

There  are  three  training  manuals  within  the  PETC-I  instructional 
syetBR.    The  senior  trainer's  materials  are  a  composite  of  all 
instructional  strategies  and  handouts  xised  throughout  the  two-part 
workriiop.    For  ease  of  handling  during  training,  these  materials  have 
been  broken  down  and  color-coded  into  the  following  parts. 

1.  PETC-I  instructional  strategies*  Part  I  (salmon) 

PETC-I  skills  trainers'  participant  materials 
(white) 

2.  GPS  instructional  strategies*  Part  II  (gold) 
GPS  participant  materials  (white) 

3.  Collection  of  exercises  and  theory  papers 
(salmon*  white  and  blue) 

Exercise  handouts  (white) 

Skilli  trainers  receive  all  the  materials  except  the  instructional 

strategies  for  Part  I. 

In  acdition  to  these  instructional  materials*  supplies  are  needed 
throighout  the  workshop.    Some  of  these  include  name  tags*  three-ring 
binders*  felt-tip  pens*  newsprint  (28"  x  42")*  masking  tape  and  art 
materials  for  the  orientation  sessions.    Provision  for  these  supplies 
shouH  be  arranged  with  the  host  organization  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  ar7  workshop. 
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Preparation  Checklist  for  Host  Organizer 


Once  the  decision  to  host  a  PETC-I  workshop  has  been  made,  the  sequence 
of  events  listed  below  should  be  conq)leted  by  the  host  coordinator* 


1.  Determine  who  will  be  the  senior  trainer 

2.  Discuss  and  establish  workshop  sechdule  with 
senior  trainer 

3.  Secure  facilities  and  make  arrangements  for 
handling  messages  and  breaks 

A.    Select  volunteers  to  participate  in  Parts  I  and  II 

a.    Skills  trainers  with  prior  training  in 

IPC  and  RUPS  (ideally  12  per  senior  trainer) 

Prepare  and  send  a  PETC-I  flyer  with 
schedules  for  Parts  I  and  II  and  site 
information  to  potential  skills  trainers 

b»    Group  Process  Skills  participants 
(12-18  per  trio  of  skills  trainers) 

Prepare  and  send  a  GPS  flyer  with 
schedule  and  site  information  to  potential 
Part  II  participants 

5.  Secure  supplies,  i.e.,  binders  newsprint, 
felt-tip  pens 

6.  PETC-I  inaterials  include: 

a.  PETC-I:    Participant  Materials  for  Skills 
Trainers  (1  per  skills  trainer) 

b.  Collection  of  Exercises  (1  per  skills  trainer) 

c.  Handouts  for  each  exercise  in  the  Collection  of 
Exercises  (1  per  skills  trainer;  1  per  GPS 
participant) 

d.  Instructional  Strategies  and  Papers  for 
Group  Process  Skills  (1  per  skills  trainer) 

e.  Participant  Materials  for  Group  Process  Skills 
(1  per  GPS  participant) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 
SESSION  1:  ORIENti^ATION 


Minutes 


Steps 

1.  Introduction 
to  Session  1 


Materials  Directions 

Paper  1         1.  Present  Paper  1:    Agenda  for 
Session  1:    Orientation ♦ 
Review  purposes  and  objectives . 


20         2.  Get  acqtiainted     Name  tags      2,  Distribute  name  tags  and 

Pencils  direct  participants  to  write 

Pins  ten  sentences  beginning 

with  •'I...*"  that  will  enable 

others  to  know  them  better. 

Allow  10  minutes  to  write 

lists* 


Direct  participants  to 
attach  the  list  of  sentences 
to  their  name  tags.    Ask  them 
to  circulate  to  get  acquainted. 
Ask  them  to  try  and  make 
contact  with  all  other  group 
members.    Allow  5-10  minutes, 

45         3.  Conceptualize       Art  3,  Instruct  participants  to 

"my  world  as        materials  draw  their  world  as  educators, 

an  educator"  placing  themselves  in  the 

(optional)  center  of  that  world.  They 

should  write  or  draw  a  symbol 
for  everything  in  their 
world,  such  as  assignments, 
activities,  people. 

They  should  indicate  by 
proximity  to  the  center,  those 
parts  of  their  world  that 
are  most  significant  or 
valued.    Ask  them  to  place 
those  that  are  less  significant 
at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  center. 


Suggest  that  they  may  use 
colors  to  indicate  feelings 
if  they  wish. 

Allow  approximately  10  minutes 
for  participants  to  complete 
their  individual  pictures. 

Ask  participants  to  return 
to  the  total  group  to  share 


SESSION  1:  ORIENTATION 


Minutes  Steps  Materials  Directions 

3.  (continued)  and  discuss  their  world. 

Encourage  all  to  share. 


If  trainer  has  depicted  his 
world,  he  may  begin  the 
sharing,  hopefully  setting 
a  climate  for  openness. 
(20-25  minutes) 


30         4.  Study  and  Paper  2 

discuss  what  Chart 
this  training 
is  all  about 


4.  Distribute  to  each 

participant  a  package  of 
exercises  for  skills 
trainers . 


Refer  to  Paper  2:  Introductiori 
to  PETC-I:    Skills  Trainers 
Workshop .    Allow  time  for 
scanning . 

Stxmmarize  key  Issues  on 
charts.    EoQphasize  the 
Do-Look-Learn  approach 
used  in  this  system. 

Review  the  schedule  and 
point  out  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  it. 
Participants  should 
recognize  the  need  for 
accurate  timing. 

^Emphasize  that  during  this 
week  evening  meetings  are 
required,  but  that  when 
the  GPS  is  held  there  will 
be  no  evening  sessions. 

Ask  participants  to  form 
trios  with  persons  they 
know  least. 


*NOTE:    Be  sure  to  check  with  participants  about  their  expectations 
about  evening  meetings.    They  should  have  been  Informed 
before  their  arrival  of  this  neceealty.    The  advantages  of 
following  the  system  as  designed  will  be  reinforced  by 
Paper  2. 
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SESSION  1:  ORIENTATION 


Minutes  Steps 

4.  (continued) 


Materials  Directions 

Direct  them  to  discuss 
Paper  2*    Ask  them  to  be 
prepared  to  paraphrase  with 
the  total  group  those 
major  Ideas  presented  in 
the  paper  to  check  their 
understanding. 

Bring  the  session  to  a 
conclusion  by  again 
summarizing,  giving  emphasis 
to  the  Do-Look'*Leam 
approach. 


AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  1: 
ORIENTATION 


Paper  1 
80  minutes 


Purposes: 


Objectives: 


Steps : 


To  help  pa.Jticipants  become  familiar  with  the  overall 
objectives  and  requirements  of  the  instructional  system. 

To  enable  participants  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  ► 

Given  Paper  2:  Introduction  to  PETC-I;  Skills  Trainers 
Workshop y  participants  will  identify  the  major  ideas  and 
clarify  them  in  small  groups. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions  for  getting  acquainted  in 
the  group,  participants  will  produce  information  about 
themselves  and  share  with  others • 

1,  Introduction  to  Session  1 

2,  Get  acquainted 

3,  Conceptualize  "my  world  as  an  educator"  (optional) 

4,  Study  and  discuss  what  this  training  is  all  about 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PETC~I: 
SKILLS  TRAINERS  WORKSHOP 


Paper  2 


Preparing  Educational  Training  Consuitants-T  (PETC-I)  is  designed  to 
prepare  you  to  become  a  skills  trainer.     A  skills  trainer  uses  some 
PETC-I  materials  to  train  others  in  group  process  skills.    The  materials 
emphasize  process  skills  such  as  communication  techniques,  problem 
solving,  decision  making  and  goal  identification. 

Each  participant  in  a  PETC-I  workshop  wears  two  hats...  that  of  le.irner 
and  that  of  trainer.     During  Part  I  of  the  workshop  you  participate 
with  a  combination  of  learning  materials  as  a  senior  trainer  manages 
them.     The  senior  trainer  uses  the  data  your  workshop  group  produces 
to  select  and  sequence  skill  exercises  which  fill  the  gaps  in  those 
experiences  necessary  for  competent  skills  trainers.     It  is  during  this 
phase  of  your  training  that  you,  too,  learn  to  diagnose  individual  and 
group  skill  needs,  to  set  priorities  for  group  needs  and  to  select  and 
sequence  activities  on  your  own.     The  materials  for  the  first  five 
sessions  remain  the  same  for  any  group  in  any  setting. 

A  suggested  schedule  for  Part  I  is  shown  on  pages  7-9.  Preliminary 
work  with  this  system  has  shown  that  frequent  breaks  and  relatively 
long  eating  periods  are  necessary  to  counteract  the  intensive  involve- 
ment during  meeting  sessions.     These  breaks  allow  participants  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  debrief  experience.,  and  informally 
discuss  any  frustrations  that  result  due  to  time  requirements  already 
imposed  on  activities  within  the  system.     Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  follow  the  schedule  as  closely  as  local  time  constraints  allow. 

Part  II  of  PETC-I  prepares  skills  trainers  by  placing  them  into  a 
practicum  situation.     You  and  your  trio  become  the  trainers  for  others 
to  whom  the  materials  are  new.     The  senior  trainer  is  available  during 
this  time  for  assistance  and  advice,  but  each  person  is  really  operating 
within  a  trio,  independently  testing  and  trying  oiit  the  methods  learned 
in  Part  I. 

When  finished  xvrith  PETC-I,  a  skills  trainer  should  be  able  to: 

Diagnose  individual  and  group  needs  in  process  skills 

Adaptively  design  training  exercises  in  process  skills 

Conduct  the  exercises  for  a  variety  of  groups 

Discuss  the  results  of  exercises  with  the  participants 

The  first  five  sessions  of  a  PETC-I  workshop  concentrate  on  identifying; 
issues  and  problems,  OTiting  problem  statements  and  practicing 
communication  techniques.     The  last  fifteen  sessions  emphasize  skills 
necessary  for  training  you  to  diagnose  and  prioritize  skill  needs;  to 
select,  sequence,  modify  and  conduct  exercises;  and  to  evaluate  the 
acquisition  of  skills  by  participants. 
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The  method  PETC~I  uses  to  produce  a  competent  skills  trainer  is  called 
the  Do-Look-Learn  approach.     Specif icailly,  it  can  be  described  as 
follows : 

DO:     A  situation  is  created  in  which  the  focus 
is  doing.     You  engage  in  activities,  given 
all  or  some  of  the  following:     a  situation, 
a  task,  a  document,  some  criteria,  a 
confrontation. 

LOOK:     Look  at  yourself  doing.     You  examine  the 
activities,  make  judgments  about  what 
happened,  apply  evaluation  criteria, 
reflect  about  why  things  happened  as  they 
did. 

LEARN :     Decide  what  you  have  learned  to  do  differently. 
Learnings  are  absorbed  by  linking  the 
activities  to  your  own  situation,  by  using 
theoretical  inputs  to  understand  the  activity, 
by  making  decisions  about  how  the  insights 
gained  can  be  adapted  and  modified  for  your 
own  organization  issues. 

The  "linking"  aspect  of  this  approach  is  especially  important  in  help- 
ing individuals  relate  the  skills  learned  in  this  workshop  to  the 
problems  identified  in  their  back  home  groups. 

The  training  design  for  Part  I  includes  approximately  40  hours  of 
intensively  compacted  instructional  sessions.     You  v;ill  note  as  you 
work  through  the  materials  that  time  allotments  do  not  always  allow 
the  completion  of  each  task.     Instead,  the  sessions  are  designed  to 
let  you: 

1.  Practice  the  skills  necessary  for  completing 

a  similar  task  later  in  your  own  organization  . 

2.  Gain  the  experience  necessary  for  training 
others  in  how  to  use  the  skills 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  suggested  schedule  as  one  x^ay  to  organize 
the  time  required  for  completing  Part  I  of  the  workshop. 
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Day  1 
8:00-  8:15 
8:15-10:00 
10:00-10:15 
10:15-12:00 
12:00-  1:30 
1:30-  3:20 
3:20-  3:30 
3:30-  5:00 
5:00-  7:30 
7:30-  9:00 

Day  2 
8:30-10:20 
10:20-10:30 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-  1:30 
1;30-  3:20 
3:20-  3:30 
3:30-  5:00 


PETC-I:     PARI  I 
SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE*  FOR  A  GROUP  OF  12 

(8:00-12:00;  1:30-5:00;  7:30-9:00)'' 

Registration 

Session  1:  Orientation 

Break. 

Session  2:     Initiating  Needs  Assessment 
Lunch 

Session  3:     Group  Problem  Identification 
Break 

Session  4:  Force  Field  Analysis  and  Data  Utilization 
Dinner 

Session  5:    Identifying  Skill  Needs 

(8:30-12:00;  1:30-5:00;  7:30-9:00)^ 
Session  6:    Recording  Group  Skill  Needs 
Break 

Session  7:     Part  1,  Analysis  and  Selection 
Lunch 

Session  7:    Part  2,  Analysis  and  Selection 
Break 

Session  8:    Applying  Guidelines  for  Conducting 
Exercises 


'^All  times  are  approximate. 

**Evening  meetings  during  skills  training  only.    During  the  GPS  work- 
shop there  will  be  no  evening  meetings. 
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Day  2  (8:30-12:00;  1:30-5:00;  7:30-9:00) 

5:00-  7:30  Dinner 

7:30-  9:00  Session  9:     Applying  Guidelines  for  Conducting  Exercises 

Day  3  (8:30-12:00;  1:30-5:00;  7:30-9:30) 

8:30-10:20  Session  10:    Modifying  Skills  Training  Exercises 

10:20-10:30  Break 

10:30-12:00  Session  11:    Modifying  Skills  Training  Exercises 

12:00-  1:30  Lunch 

1:30-  3:iO  Session  12:     Preparing  to  Conduct  an  Exercise 

3:10-  3:20  Break 

3:20-  5:00  Session  13:    Preparing  to  Conduct  an  Exercise 

5:00-  7:30  Dinner 

7:30-  9:30  Session  14:     Team  1,  Conduct  and  Critique  Exercise 

Day  4  (8:00-11:45;  1:15-5:00;  7:30-9:00) 

•8:00-10:00  Session  15:     Team  2,  Conduct  and  Critique  Exercise 

10:00-10:15  Break 

10:15-12:15  Session  16:     Team  3,  Conduct  and  Critique  Exercise 

12:15-  1:15  Lunch 

1:15-  3:15  Session  17:     Team  4,  Conduct  and  Critique  Exercise 

3:15-  3:30  Break 

3:30-  5:00  Session  18:    Part  1,  Planning  for  the  Practicum 
Workshop 

5:00-  7:30  Dinner 

7:30-  9:00  Session  18:    Part  2,  Planning  for  the  Practicum 
Workshop 
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Day  5 

(9:00-12:00; 

9:00^-12:00 

Session  18: 
Workshop 

12:00-  1:30 

Lunch 

1:30-  3:20 

Session  19: 

3:20-  3:30 

Break 

3:30-  5:00 

Session  20: 

1:30-5:00) 

Part  3,  Planning  for  the  Practicum 

Summarizing  Learnings 
Summarizing  Learnings 


An  example  of  another  schedule  for  a  Skills  Training  workshop.  This 
38-hour  workshop  is  conducted  during  five  consecutive  days. 


Day  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Day  A 

Day  5 

Morning 

Registration 
Session  1 
Session  2 

Session 
Session 
Part  1 

6 
7 

Session 
Session 

10 
11 

Session 
Session 

15 
16 

Session 
Part  3 

18 

Afternoon 

Session  3 
Session  4 

Session 
Part  2 
Session 

7 
8 

Session 
Session 

12 
13 

Session 
Session 
Part  I 

17  . 
18 

Session 
Session 

19 
20 

Evening 

Session  5 

Session 

9 

Session 
2  hours 

14 

Session 
Part  2 

18 

! 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  2:     INITIATING  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 
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1.  Introduction 
to  Session  2 


2 •  Intro due t Ion 
to  concepts 
about  groups 


Paper  3         1.  Present  Paper  3:  Agenda 
for  Session  2.  Review 
purpose  and  objectives. 

Paper  4         2.  Direct  attention  to  Paper 

4:    Dimensions  Essential  to 
Group  Growth.    Allow  time 
for  scanning.  Emphasize 
that  these  ideas  will  help 
participants  to  Isolate 
ways  of  depicting  their 
group  back  home  as  required 
in  Step  3* 


40         3.  Produce  Four 
Views  of  My 
Group 


Newsprint 
of  four 
circles 
Paper  5 


3.  Refer  to  Paper  5: 
Views  of  My  Group 


Four 


Briefly 
illustrate  how  to  fill  in 
the  four  circles. 

Explain  that  choosing  a 
"correct"  back  home  group 
to  analyze  frequently  causes 
participants  some  concern. 
Encourage  them  to  limit  the 
committee,  task  force,  work 
group  or  team  of  their 
choice  to  one  of  manageable 
size,  that  is,  approximately 
six  to  twelve  people. 


Give  emphasis  in  Circle  1 
the  identification  of  a 
central  problem  in  each 
participant's  group  which 
he  wishes  to  Improve  by 
gaining  skills  in  this 
workshop . 


to 


Explain  that  time  and  effort 
spent  in  retrieving  data 
from  self  to  complete 
profiles  will  make  the 
Instruments  useful  in  develop- 
ing problem  statements  about 
each  group.    Announce  that 
participants  will  share 
profiles  in  trios  to  clarify 
and  expand  the  information 
they  produce. 
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SESSION  2: 


INITIATING  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Minutes  Steps 

3.  (continued) 


Materials  Directions 

Reinforce  the  note  on 
page  21  about  not  completing 
the  rating  sheet  for  each 
profile  until  told  to  do 
so  in  Session  3. 


30         4.  Share  four  Chart 
views  in 
trios 


4.  Ask  participants  to  group 
themselves  in  trios  for 
sharing  information,  getting 
together  with  people  they 
know  least  well.    Use  a 
previously  prepared  news- 
print diagram  from  the 
information  below.  Each 
person  has  10  minutes  to 
report. 

a»  One  person  reports  data 
from  his  four  circles 


b.  The  other  two  people 
paraphrase  and  ask 
questions  to  help  clarify 

Each  person  in  the  trio 
shares  the  way  he  sees  his 
back  home  group:  issues, 
kinds  of  interaction, 
influence ,  relationships , 
etco    He  then  recf^ives  help 
in  clarifying  his  data 
from  trio  members. 


5         5.  Revised  four  5.  Instruct  participants  to 

views  revise  or  rearrange  their 

four  circles  using  information 
gained  from  trio  members. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  2:  " 
INITIATING  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Paper  3 
90  minutes 


Purpose: 
Objectives ; 


Steps : 


To  enable  participants  to  c escribe  and  assess  their  own 
back  home  groups. 

Given  instructions  and  guidelines  for  depicting  their 
group,  participants  x^^ill  be  able  to  complete  four  views 
of  their  own  groups  for  assessment  of  skill  needs. 

Given  guidelines  for  trio  particip-iition,  individuals  will 
report  four  views  of  their  back  home  groups  to  others, 
employ  skills  of  paraphrasing,  restating  and  clarifying 
data  needed  for  accurate  description  of  their  own  group. 

1.  Introduction  to  Session  2 

2.  Introduction  concepts  about  groups 

3.  Produce  Four  Views  of  My  Group 

4.  Share  four  views  in  trios 


5.     Revise  four  views 


DIMENSIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GROUP  GROWTH 


Paper  4 


Here  are  dimensions  along  which  groups  typically  develop  and  grow. 
Problems  arise  when  there  is  lack  of  clarity  about  any  of  these 
dimensions.     There  are  two  kinds  of  results  from  how  skillfully  a  ^roup 
works  out  these  dimensions  of  its  gro»^th*     One  concerns  task  accomplish- 
ment.    Tasks  may  be  accomplished  efficiently  or  inefficiently,  thoroughly 
or  only  partially,  with  high  quality  or  in  a  shoddy  manner.     The  other 
kind  of  result  has  to  do  with  maintenance  of  the  group ♦     There  may  be 
high  esprit  de  corps  where  individuals  are  pleased  and  excited  to  be 
members.     Or,  there  may  be  confusion  and  frustration  where  individual? 
readily  leave  the  group. 

For  you  to  identify  your  own  needs  for  skills  training  you  need  to 
determine  what  is  problematic  in  your  own  group  behavior  for  each  of 
these  dimensions.     Making  these  determinations  and  gaining  some  skills 
to  participate  more  creatively  in  your  own  group  is  the  concern  of  this 
workshop . 

Membership 


Individuals  identified  as  being  part(s)  of  the  group  are  said  to  have 
membership.     At  the  level  of  the  individual,  membership  applies  to 
issues  of  a  person's  self --identity .     It  speaks  to  questions  of: 


1. 

\^^ho  am  I? 

2. 

\That  can  I  be? 

3, 

What  do  I  expect  and  desire  of  myself? 

For  the 

more  complex  levels  of  group  behavior,  it  speaks  to  questions 

such  as 

1, 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  member  of  this  group,  organization, 

community  or  society? 

2. 

Will  I  be  accepted? 

3, 

How  will  I  be  expected  to  act  and  respond? 

4, 

\\Tiat  norms  will  prevail? 

5. 

Will  I  be  trusted? 

6, 

Will  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  am  needed  and  respected? 

7. 

Will  I  feel  adequate? 

8, 

Will  my  personal  motivations  fit  in  with  t  lose  of  the  group? 

9. 

How  much  freedom  will  I  have  to  express  myself? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  membership  questions  as  well 
as  conflict  over  what  the  answers  to  such  questions  should  be. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to : 


1. 


3. 
4, 
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Listen  carefully  to  understand  what  others  are  saying. 

Share  feelings  and  ideas  spontaneously. 

Listen  to  and  try  out  o.  lers'  ideas. 

Ask  for  others'   impressions  and  reactions. 
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5.  Call  attention  to  what  is  happening  in  the  group. 

6.  Aid  with  identification  and  solution  of  a  problem. 

Call  attention  to  group  norms  and  help  to  evaluate  norms ♦ 


Influence 

The  ways  that  influence  happens  among  and  between  parts  of  the  gr  )up 
needs  to  be  considered. 

1.  Is  influence  recognized  as  a  normal,  necessary  operating 
characteristic  of  the  group? 

2.  \"7hat  behaviors  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable  as  kinds 
of  influence  in  the  group? 

3.  Are  members  explicit  about  accepting  certain  kinds  of 
influence  as  well  as  rejecting  other  kinds? 

4.  How  much  variance  of  individual  styles  of  influence  is 
tolerated? 

5»     Are  different  bases  of  influence  accepted  for  different  types 
of  situations,  e.g.,  expertise  in  one  situation  as  compared 
to  forcefulness  of  personal  style  in  another? 

6.  Does  the  use  of  influence  tend  to  free  resources  of 
individuals  rather  than  block  them? 

7.  V^at  are  the  ways  that  leadership  occurs? 

'  8.     Are  there  different  leaders  in  different  situations? 
9.     How  much  flexibility  of  influence  and  leadership  is  there 

relative  to  roles  and  status  of  different  parts  of  the  group? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  influence  questions  as  well 
as  conflict  over  what  the  answers  to  such  questions  should  be. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1.  Listen  carefully  to  understnad  what  others  have  said. 

2.  Speak  clearly,  directly  and  to  che  point. 

3.  Share  feelings  and  the  need  to  Influence  the  other. 

4.  Listen  to  others  and  be  willing  to  try  out  their  ideas. 

5.  Let  others  know  what  effect  their  influence  is  having  on  you. 

6.  Try  out  a  variety  of  ways  to  relate  to  others  and  influence 
them* 

7.  Help  others  report  how  they  feel  when'  being  influenced. 

8.  Explain  group  difficulties  when  the  influence  process  is  being 
blocked. 


Feelings  * 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  contribution  of  psychology  in  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  clarification  of  ways  that  feelings  affect  the 
operations  of  groups.     They  can  affect  any  and  all  functions  in 
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facilitative  and  blocking  ways.     Feelings  are  tangible,  measurable  and 
enduring.     Feelings  not  expressed  as  they  occur  are  frequently  expressed 
later  in  disguised,  inappropriate  and  obstructive  ways.     Questions  such 
as  these  are  important. 

1.  Wliat  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable  ways  of  expressing 
different  kinds  of  feelings  in  this  group? 

2.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  feelings  for  which  there  are  no 
acceptable  means  of  expression? 

3.  Do  people  trust  each  other? 

4.  \^at  are  the  characteristic  ways  that  less  acceptable 
feelings  shov7  themselves  and  how  obstructive  are  they? 

5.  How  much  variance  in  individual  styles  of  expressing 
feelings  is  toleraced? 

6.  How  spontaneous,  open  and  direct  are  expressions 
of  feelings? 

7.  Is  the  importance  of  the  expression  of  feelings  accepted? 

Problems  probably  arise  most  frequently  from  lack  of  clarity  about 
feelings.     They  also  can  stem  from  conflict  over  hov;  feelings  are 
expressed. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  Share  feelings  and  ideas  spontaneously. 

2.  '    Discuss  own  x^eaknesses  and  strengths  with  the  group. 

3.  Elicit  from  others  their  honest  feelings. 

4.  Report  effect  of  the  way  others  are  reacting  to  your 
own  behavior. 

5.  Help  the  group  express  feelings  and  deal  constructively 
with  feeling  content. 

6.  Accept  expressions  of  feelings  and  encourage  others  to 
express  their  feelings  in  their  own  vyay. 


Individual  Differences 

No  two  groups,  at  any  level,  are  the  same.     Tlie  capabilities  of  their 
characteristics  vary  according  to  the  unique  growth  history  of  each. 
The  issue  here  is  one  of  capitalizing  on  the  variations  of  the  sub- 
groups that  make  up  the  larger  group.     Below  are  some  important  questions 
concerning  individual  differences. 

1.  Are  there  procedures  for  identifying  the  unique  capabilities 
of  individuals? 

2.  How  much  divergence  of  self -interest  is  tolerated? 

3.  Are  there  clear  norms  and  procedures  for  negotiating 
basic  differences  of  self-Interest? 

4.  Are  there  norms  for  conformity  which  conflict  with  the 
valuing  of  growth  based  on  the  interaction  of  differences? 
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5.  Do  others  know  and/or  attempt  to  discover  one's  full 
range  of  resources? 

6.  Do  expectations  of  a  role  or  group  extend  to  stereotyping 
individuals  in  it? 

7.  Are  parts  of  a  group  used  flexibly  in  accordance  with 
their  unique  functional  capabilities  as  opposed  to  each 
part  being  limited  to  a  usual  set  of  tasks? 

The  greatest  problems  concerning  individual  differences  relate  to  group 
norms  which  deny  and  reject  these  differences  by  failing  to  recognize 
them  as  a  source  of  strength  and  growth.    While  individual  needs  tend 
to  be  a  concern  in  education,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
and  implications  of  individual  differences  of  resources  leads  to 
especially  difficult  problems.     They  culminate  in  prejudice  and 
discrimination  where  there  could  be  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
exploration  and  evolutionv 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1.  Ask  others  for  their  impressions  about  own  skills, 
resources  and  performance. 

2.  Report  awareness  of  own  resources  and  capabilities. 

3.  Try  out  new  behaviors,  ideas  and  resources. 

4.  Raise  questions  about  the  individual  differences  in  the 
group,  about  self-interest  and  norms, 

5.  Explain  what  is  happening  in  the  group  with  references 
to  differences  in  individuals'  resources  and  skills. 


Productivity 

The  concern  here  is  for  the  ways  that  the  group  knows  it  is  productive 
and  for  the  quality  of  productivity  it  accomplishes  rather  than  simply 
the  quantity. 

1.  Is  its  productivity  a  creative  synthesis  of  its  unique 
needs  and  resources  rather  than  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  the  capability  of  its  subgroups? 

2.  Are  its  objectives  stated  operationally  so  that  it  can 
be  measurably  accountable  for  productiveness? 

3.  Are  its  procedures  for  production  ef ficient—-cost  effective? 

4.  Are  the  products  of  the  group  congruent  with  its  values 
and  purpose? 

5.  Do  these  products  contribute  to  desired  social  ends  or  to 
the  maintenance  of  outmoded  or  objectionable  ones  as 
viewed  by  other  groups? 

6.  How  much  energy  is  spent  in  arguing  about  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  ideas  as  compared  to  developing  new  ideas 

or  combining  ideas? 

7.  Do  parts  of  the  group  experience  a  direct  sense  of  .::r"is" 
faction  for  their  contribution  t.o  productivity? 

io 
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The  most  observable  kinds  of  problems  concerning  productivity  involve 
low  levels  resulting  from  inefficient  procedures  and  low  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  perceiving  one*s  contribution.     Less  obvious,  but 
perhaps  especially  important  for  education,  is  a  lack  of  creative  and 
motivating  productivity  versus  the  lowest  conimon  denominator  of  a 
tradition-bound  system. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1.  Inquire  about  and  explain  why  things  happen  as  they 
do  in  the  group. 

2.  Explain  the  difficulties  the  group  has  in  getting  a 
task  accomplished, 

3.  Involve  the  group  in  stating  goals,  analyzing  and 
diagnosing  problems  and  producing  a  plan  of  action. 

4.  Evaluate  and  decide  on  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of 
certain  ideas  and  plans. 

5.  Identify  criteria  for  judging  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  group  achievement. 

Roles 

What  parts,  or  persons,  within  the  group  are  expected  to  carry  out 
which  functions  and  in  what  ways?    While  there  are  general  expeccation.i 
that  apply  to  all  members,  it  is  the  particular  combination  of  commonly 
shared  expectations  about  functions  people  will  perform  and  how  t  hey 
will  relate  to  each  other  in  performing  them  that  define  different 
roles  within  the  group.     The  following  kinds  of  questions  are  important. 

1.  How  clear  am  I  about  what  others  expect  of  my  role? 

2.  Am  I  clear  about  wnat  I  believe  others  should  expect 
of  my  role? 

3.  Are  most  others  clear  about  what  they  expect  of  my 
role,  or  only  some  of  them? 

4.  Are  there  differences  among  these  expectations? 

5.  Are  there  other  roles  in  the  group  about  which  there 
are  differences  or  a  lack  of  clarity? 

6.  Are  the  expectations  of  each  role  realistic? 

7.  Are  there  expectations  that  place  roles  in  conflict  with 
each  other? 

8.  Are  there  roles  missing  as  evidenced  by  functions  needed 
by  the  group  that  no  one  is  expected  to  fulfill? 

Problems  arise  frequently  from  lack  of  role  clarity  and  from  conflicting 
expectations  about  a  role.    Another  important  kind  of  problem  worth 
noting  involves  the  overload  and/or  conflict  that  can  occur  fron. 
demands  on  individuals  who  are  operating  in  more  than  one  role. 
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Some  individual  sV^'lls  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  hov  to; 

1.  State  clearly  what  one's  own  role  expectations  are. 

2.  Ask  for  other's  expec  ^.tions  of  one's  role, 

3.  Inquire  about  and  explain  effects  of  the  way  in  which  a 
role  is  taken  and  the  implications  this  has  for  group 
growth . 

4.  -    Report  problems  connected  to  the  effects  of  operating 

in  more  than  one  role. 

5.  Report  feelings  as  the  result  of  a  role  overload. 

6.  Diagnose  why  role  problems  are  present  in  a  group. 

7.  Help  the  group  create  more  realistic  role  expectations. 


Communication J 

The  passage  of  information  between  people  in  the  group  also  needs  some 
attention.     Note  here  that  information  applies  to  things  that  are 
"news,"  not  noise.     There  may  be  other  kinds  of  noise  that  are 
unintelligible  or  redundant.     Such  noise  usually  distorts,  rather  than 
aids,  the  passage  of  information.     These  are  some  of  the  important 
questions  about  communications. 

1*    Who  talks  to  whom  about  what? 

2.  What  modes  and  personal  styles  of  communication  are 
acceptable  or  unacceptable  in  the  group? 

3.  How  efficient  are  communications  in  terms  of  information 
flow  versus  noise  and  redundancy? 

4.  Is  there  feedback  of  information,  checking  for  under- 
standing, and  opportunity  for  two-way  flow  where  needed? 

5.  Are  formal  and  informal  patterns  of  communication  primarily 
functional  rather  than  bound  by  tradition  and  conflicts 

or  limited  by  assumptions? 

6.  How  do  norms,  roles,  expectations  and  feelings  influence 
communi  ca t  io  ns  ? 

7*     Are  there  bottlenecks,  blocks,  gaps  or  points  of  overload 
in  the  lines  of  communication? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  what  constitutes  "news"  and 
from  inadequacy  perceived  in  the  way  communications  are  transmitted. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1.  Check  to  be  sure  the  message  is  being  received  accurately. 

2.  Transmit  messages  simply  and  directly. 

3.  Share  reactions  about  the  clarity  of  messages  being  sent. 

4.  Solve  communications  problems. 

5.  Seek  axid  ?ccept  help  from  others. 

6.  Report  perceptions  about  how  norms,  roles  and  feelings 
influence  the  communication  process. 
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Goals 

Goals  of  the  group  are  those  measurable  objectives  which  it  strives  to 
achieve.     Some  goals  are  primary  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  group 
exists.     Others  are  instrumental  to  achieving  the  primary  goals.  They 
sometimes  contribute  to  means  to  an  end  and  sometimes  to  maintenance  of 
the  group.     Important  questions  include  the  following. 

1.  How  explicit  are  the  goals  of  the  group? 

2.  Have  all  critical  goals  been  identified? 

3.  Is  the  group  committed  to  any  irrelevant  or  detrimental 
goals? 

4.  Are  the  goals  stated  operationally? 

5.  Are  they  feasible  and  realistic? 

6.  Are  there  conflicts  among  subparts  of  the  group  about 
what  the  goals  are  or  should  be? 

7.  Has  the  relative  importance  of  goals  and  their  relationships 
to  each  other  as  primary  and  instrumental  been  identified? 

Problems  are  probably  most  often  related  to  lack  of  clarity  about  goals, 
and  sometimes  related  to  conflict.     Wlien  a  problem  is  one  of  conflict 
about  goals,  it  is  more  critical  if  based  in  value  differences. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  Raise  questions  about  what  the  group  is  doing  or 
where  it  is  going. 

2.  Offer  one's  own  views  on  what  the  group  is  doing  or 
where  it  is  going. 

3.  Help  the  group  achieve  clarity  about  its  goals. 

4.  Help  deal  with  goal  conflict. 

5.  Identify  what  the  specific  problem  with  goal  setting  is. 

6.  Contribute  ideas  for  goal  setting. 
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Perception 

Perception  concerns  the  facets  seen  in  and  by  the  group  and  the  meanings 
and  interpretations  placed  on  these  facets. 

1.  Are  there  important  aspects  of  the  group  which  are 
not  seen? 

2.  Do  some  roles,  or  parts  of  the  group,  tend  to  see  only 
certain  kinds  of  things? 

3.  Do  some  people  tend  to  distort  or  misinterpret  what 

they  see? 

4.  Does  reality  actually  appear  different  from  the  legitimate 
perspective  of  different  roles? 

5.  How  much  overall  congruence  is  there  in  perceptions 
experienced  throughout  the  group? 
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6.  Are  similar  perceptions  demanded  of  all  people  of  the  group 
or  are  reports  of  discrepant  perceptions  supported  as 

a  potentially  valuable  breadth  of  perspective? 

7.  Does  the  group  have  ways  of  breaking  its  psychological  set 
periodically  to  question  whether  it  is  open  to  new 
understandings  in  a  changing  world? 

Problems  arise  especially  from  perceptions  being  limited  by  old, 
entrenched  perspectives  and  from  failure  to  understand  that  the  same 
phenomena  can  appear  different  when  viewed  from  truly  different  (as 
contrasted  with  simply  limited)  perspectives. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  Listen  to  and  try  out  a  different  perspective. 

2.  Ask  others  to  clarify  the  meanings  and  interpretations 
of  various  individual  perceptions. 

3.  Check  one^s  perceptions  with  others  to  test  for 
congruence. 

4.  Experiment  with  perceiving  things  from  a  different 
vantage  point. 

5.  Offer  one^s  own  views  about  how  perceptions  are  being 
experienced  by  the  group. 

6.  Inquire  about  and  compare  own  perceptions  with  others' 
perceptions. 
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The  first  seven  sessions  of  this  workshop  are  designed  to  help  you 
diagnose  skill  needs.    They  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  identification 
of  issues  in  small  groups  and  of  skills  required  to  deal  more  effect  ively 
with  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  session,  all  the  information  you  produce  will 
enable  the  trainers  to  select  skill  exercises.     These  exercises  are 
designed  to  provide  practice  and  to  increase  group  process  skills 
relevant  to  the  needs  and  issues  you  have  identified. 

Beginning  with  this  session  and  concluding  with  Session  7  the  following 
major  steps  will  be  taken. 

1.  Produce  information  about  a  group  you  work  with 

2.  Write  a  problem  statement  and  identify  skills 

3.  Analyze  all  the  information  produced,  using  a  force 
field  analysis 

4.  Identify  and  prioritize  skills  needed 

5.  Pool  all  the  information  produced  by  the  workshop  and 
determine  group  priorities  of  skills  needed 

6.  Analyze  and  evaluate  all  information  produced  from 
the  pooling  of  information 

We  are  ready  for  the  first  step. 


A  Skill  Needs  Assessment 

On  the  next  four  sheets  you  will  find  four  large  circles.     Each  circle 
is  to  depict  your  present  view  of  your  group.     REMEMBER:    YOUR  GROUP 
MAY  BE  A  COMMITTEE,  A  TASK  FORCE,  A  STAFF,  A  FACULTY  OR  ANY  OTHER  GROUP. 

Decide  what,  for  you,  is  the  group  you  will  consider  during  this  work- 
shop. Choosing  a  small  group  will  make  your  task  more  feasible,  given 
the  time  constraints  of  this  workshop. 

The  four  profiles  that  follow  will  enable  you  to  pictorially  describe 
your  group  according  to  the  following  factors: 

1.  Major  issues  in  your  group 

2.  Communication  network 

3.  People  of  power  and  influence 

4.  Your  position  in  relation  to  others 


NOTE:     After  each  profile  you  will  find  a  page  of  items  to  be  rated. 

Please  DO  NOT  DO  THAT  ACTIVITY  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  TOLD  TO  DO  SO  IN 
SESSION  3. 


Profile  1:    Major  Issues  in  Your  Group 
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1.  In  the  sinall  circle  in  the  center,  write  a  problem  or  issue  in  your 
group  which  you  wish  to  improve  by  gaining  skills  in  this  workshop. 
Do  not  write  a  solution. 

2.  Draw  a  constellation  of  small  circles  around  the  center  cirlce. 
Write  in  each  small  circle  any  other  problems  and  issues  which  you 
consider  factors  contributing  to  the  central  problem  you  have 
placed  in  the  center. 

3.  You  may  want  to  number  the  smaller  circles  to  indicate  their  degree 
of  importance  to  improving  the  situation  (No.  1  of  greatest 
importance  and  so  on) . 


Major  Issues  in  Your  Group 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  IN  SESSION  3 

Select  the  skills  you  consider  most  important  in  influencing  the  issues 
in  Profile  1,  Major  Issues  in  Your  Group. 

Check  those  skills  you  think  you  are  using  adequately  or  inadequately 
in  your  group  or  that  you  need  to  acquire. 

Need  co  Does  Not 

Acquire    Adequate    Inadequate  Apply 

1.  Listening  Skills;         

-  Paraphrases 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2.  Saying  Skills:         

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  repetitious 

3.  Openness:         

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  Reports  feelings 

4.  Trust;         

-  Tries  out  others*  ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback:         

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  Gives  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior;         

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior;         

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

~  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  trking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

8.  Contributing  to  Croup's  Awareness  of  Itself:         

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effect iven  s:         

-  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 

10.  Helping  Croup  ^taintcnance:         

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  others'  expression  of  feelings 

11.  Croup  Diagnostic  Ability;         

-  Explains  why  things  happen 

-  Involves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
inforoiation  about  itself 

-  Interprets  diagnoslR  to  facilitate 
corrective  action 

12.  Overall  Effectiveness  as  a  Group  Member:         

-  Invites  group  to  evaluate  how  it  la  doing 

-  Suggests  resources  for  learning 

-  Kncllitates  using  resources  of  the  group 
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1.  In  the  small  center  circle,  write  the  initials  of  persons  in  your 
group  you  view  as  being  on  the  "inside."    This  may  ?lnclude 
officers,  chairmen,  persons  elected  or  designated  to  a  role  and 
any  others  you  perceive  to  belong  to  the  "in  group." 

2.  Write  in  the  larger  circle  the  initials  of  persons  you  view  as 
part  of  the  "out  group." 

3.  Draw  one-  or  two-way  arrows  connecting  the  initials  of  persons  to 
indicate  your  present  perception  as  follows: 

a.  Who  speaks  to  whom 

b.  Who  is  close  to  whom 

c.  Who  influences  whom 

Identify  your  arrows  by  using  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  as  define<l 
above. 


Coinmunication  Network 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  IN  SESSION  3 

Check  the  skills  you  use  in  relating  to  the  situation  depicted  in 
Profile  2,  Coinmunication  Network.     Check  the  appropriate  heading. 


Need  to  Does  Not 

Acquire    Adequato     Inadequate  Apply 

1.  Listening  Skills:   

-  Paraphrases 
~  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2.  Saying  Skills: 

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  repetitious 

3.  Openness: 

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  own  strengths  and  weaKnesses 

-  Reports  feelings 

4.  Trust: 

-  Tries  out  others'  ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback: 

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  scif 

-  Gives  feedback  :a  useful  wavs 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior: 

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  Ovn  Behavior: 

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting;  roJes 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 
~  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

8.  Contributing  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself: 

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effectiveness: 

~  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  acLlvity 

10.  Helping  Group  Maintenance: 

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 
~  Supports  others'  exptession  of  feelings 

11.  Group  Diagnostic  Ability: 

-  Explains  why  things  happen 

-  Involves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself 

-  Interprets  diagnosis  to  facilitate 
corrective  action 

12.  Overall  Kf fectivpness  as  a  Croup  Member: 

-  Invites  group  to  evaluate  uow  it  Is  Joing 

-  Suggests  resources  tor  learning 

-  Facilitates  using  resources  of  the  group 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Profile  3;     Influential  Persons 
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1,     In  the  center  circle,  write  the  initials  of  people  in  your  group 
who,  in  your  view,  are  powerful  and  influential, 

2*     In  the  larger  circle,  write  the  initials  of  those  who  are  affected 
or  come  in  contact  with  people  you  listed  in  the  smaller  center 
circle^ 

3,  Draw  circles  around  the  initials  of  those  people  who  respond  posi- 
tively to  those  in  the  center  circle^ 

4,  Draw  squares  around  the  initials  of  those  people  who  resist,  ignor-i, 
reject  or  bL-^ck  the  influence  of  those  in  the  center  circle. 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  1  )  DO  SO  IN  SESSION  3 

Check  the  skills  you  use  in  relating  to  the  situation  depicted  ii 
Profile  3,  Influential  Persons.     Check  the  appropriate  heading - 

Need  Co  hoes  Not 

Actjuire    Adequate     [  nadegualo    App  ly  _ 

1«     Listening  Skills:         

-  Paraphrases 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2.  Saying  Skills:        

-  Speaks  tlirectlv 

-  Not  repetitious 

3.  Openness:  _         

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  Reports  feelings 

A.  Trust:         

-  Tries  out  others'  Ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback:  .         

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  Gives  feedback  In  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  O^n  Behavior:         

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior:  _         

-  Takes  .md  evaluates  new  role.s 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

R.     Contributing  to  r.roup^  s  Awareness  of  Itself:       

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.     Problem  Solving  Effectiveness:  _         

-  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solvlnj;  activity 

10.  Helping  (iroup  Maintenance:         

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  others'  expression  of  feelings 

11.  Croup  Diagnostic  Ability:        

-  Explains  why  things  happen 

-  Involves  group  In  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself 

-  Interprets  diagnosis  to  facilltatt' 
corrective  action 

12.  Overall  Effectiveness  as  a  Croup  Member:      _ 

-  Invites  group  to  evaluate  iiow  it   Is  (iolng 

-  Suggests  resources  for  lo.irning 

-  K.icllltates  using  resources  ot  the  group 


ERIC 
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1.  Write  your  initials  in  the  center  circle. 

2.  Think  of  all  the  people  you  have  to  relate  to  in  reference  to  the 
major  issues  you  chose  on  the  first  profile. 

3.  Write  their  initials  all  around  your  center  circle  at  a  distance 
representative  of  their  influence  on  you,  whether  it  is  a  positive 
or  negative  influence. 


4.     If  you  think  you  need  to  restate  the  problem  or  issue  you  started 
with  on  the  first  profile,  do  so  now. 


jlg_and  My  Group 


Paper  5 
Page  9 


00  HOT  DC  THIS  STEP  UHTU,  IKSTRUCXEB  TO  00  SO  IH  SESSION  3 

p.     Lneck  the  appropriate  heading. 


I-     I.isteninR  Skills; 
~  ^'«"»rnphrases 

-  Kepeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

Saying  Skills: 

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  ropftltious 

'Openness: 

-  Spontaneous 

"  Reports  own  strenRths  and  weaknesses 
"  Reports  feelings  "«!»ses 

Trust : 

-  Tries  out  others'  ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

feedback : 

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  (Uvos  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

Awareness  i,f  Own  Behavior- 

'  '^cf^nowledses  personal  reactions 

-  I'ses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior- 

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

«-     Contributing  to  (;roup's  Awareness  of  Itself- 

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happen  ng 

-  rI  .  "''^^  happening 
Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

^V-.hlom  Sniving  C.l  recti venoss- 

"  HcH  :;r'  "^-^P'-ohlem  solving  tools 
Helps  group  m.ike  decisions 

-  initiates  problem  solving  activity 

10.     Helping  Croup  Maintenance: 
"  Kxpresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 
Supports  others'  expression  oF  feelings 


Need  to 

Acquire  AdegtijUe 


'^*»es  tint 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


11. 


12. 


t'r..up  Diagnostic  Ability: 

-  Explains  uh^  things 'happen 

-  nvolves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself  ^3^'noj>tlc 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  3:    GROUP  PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


1.  Introduction 
to  Session  3 


Paper  6         1,  Present  Paper  6:  Agenda 
for  Session  3>  Review 
purposes  and  objectives. 


10  2 •  Introduction 
to  t-he  total 
PETC  series 


Paper  7         2.  Present  Paper  7:    More  About 
PETC.    Allow  time  for 
scanning  Paper  7.  Clarify 
any  points  that  arise. 
This  paper  need  not  be 
discussed  in  detail  within 
the  workshop.    It  is 
primarily  for  the  participants' 
information. 


20         3.  Share  Chart 

self-ratings  Paper  8 
in  trio 


3.  Present  brief  elaboration 

of  concepts  in  Paper  8:  Skills 
Needed  By  Members  of 
Productive  Groups^  using 
chart  of  key  words.  Allow 
time  for  scanning. 


Direct  participants  to  rate 
themselves  on  each  item  as 
indicated.    Instruct  them 
to  rate  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  their  participation 
in  the  workshop  so  far  and 
to  share  their  ratings  with 
their  trio. 


30         4.  Analyze 

Four  Views 
of  My  Group 


Paper  5  4.  Tell  participants  to  return 
to  Paper  5:  Four  Views  of 
My  Group  4  and  complete  the 
grid  on  the  page  following 
each  view.  Allow  time  for 
individual  work. 


5.  Study  Four 
Guidelines 
for  Writing 
a  Problem 
Statement 


Chart 
Paper  9 


Direct  trios  to  share  the 
infoirmation  on  their  grids 
and  to  help  each  other 
analyze  each  other's  view 
of  their  group. 

5.  Post  newsprint  chart  of 
guidelines  for  writing 
problem  statement.  Elaborate 
on  guidelines.  Mention 


4o 
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SESSION  3:    GROUP  PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials  Directions 


20         6.  Write  problem 
statement 


Paper  9:    Four  Guidelines 
for  Writing  a  Problem 
Statement*    Allow  time  for 
reading  and  questions. 
Reinforce  the  distinction 
between  problem  statement 
goal  statement. 

Chart  6,  Direct  participants  to  work 

Paper  9  alone  using  all  the  data 

Pencils  developed  so  far  on  their 

Paper  own  group  descriptions. 

Ask  them  to  use  the  form  at 
the  end  of  Paper  9  to  write 
a  statement  of  a  problem 
In  their  back  home  group 
that  they  wish  to  wi  rk  on 
at  this  time. 


Give  emphasis  to  the 
difference  between  a  problem 
situation  and  a  problem 
statement.    Call  attention 
to  the  illustrations  in 
the  paper. 


NOTE;    Remind  skills  trainers  that  in  all  probability  GPS  participants 
will  not  be  familiar  with  communication/problem  solving  skills 
from  Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  or  Interpersonal 
Communications •    Skills  trainers  should  be  alert  to  explain, 
demonstrate  and  reinforce  these  skills  as  needed. 


ERLC 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  3: 

GROUP  PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Paper  6 
90  initiutes 


Purposes: 


Objectives; 


Steps; 


To  enable  participants  to  link  the  group  issues  and 
relationships  identified  in  Session  2  with  a  list  of 
skills  needed  by  members  of  productive  groups. 

To  increase  skill  in  applying  guidelines  for  writing  a 
problem  statement. 

To  introduce  participants  to  the  idea  of  continuing 
their  skill  growth  through  all  four  systems  of  PETC. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions.  Paper  8;     Skills  Needed  by 
Members  of  Productive  Groups,  and  Paper  5:     Four  Views 
of  My  Group,  participants  will  individually  rate  them- 
selves and  share  ratings  in  a  trio.     Participants  will 
also  apply  rating  scales  to  issues  identified  on  'Paper  5. 

Given  guidelines  for  writing  a  problem  statement  and  a 
set  of  instructions,  each  participant  will  apply  the 
guidelines  and  produce  a  usable  problem  statement. 


1. 

Introduction  to  Session  3 

2. 

Introduction  to  the  total  PETC  series 

3. 

Share  self-ratings  in  trio 

4. 

Analyze  Four  Views  of  My  Group 

5. 

Study  Four  Guidelines  for  Writing  a  Problem  Statement 

6. 

Write  problem  statement 

MORE  ABOUT  PETC 


Paper  7 


Timing 

By  this  time  in  the  workshop  you  have  met  some  new  people,  started  work 
in  trios  and  chosen  an  issue  or  problem  to  study  from  your  home  group. 
It's  highly  possible  that  the  time  allowed  for  so  much  activity  didn't 
seem  enough  to  you.     Sometimes  the  senior  trainer  may  have  called  time 
to  introduce  new  data  or  instructions  just  when  you  were  reaching  a 
satisfying  point  of  achievement.     However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  overall  purpose  of  PETC-I  is  not  to  solve  the  problems  you  chose 
to  study.     Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prepare  you  to  be  a  skills  trainer, 
able  to  diagnose  individual  and  group  skill  needs  and  adapt ively  modify 
and  conduct  group  process  skills  training.     To  do  this  effectively, 
participants  are  asked  to  learn  the  skills  they  will  be  teaching  as 
well  as  others  pertaining  to  such  things  as  group  maintenance.  Frus- 
tration due  to  a  conflict  between  a  participant's  desire  to  finish 
solving  a  problem  and  the  PETC-I  objectives  of  teaching  skills  to  be 
used  later  (perhaps  in  more  depth  on  the  same  problem)  do  occur.  Such 
frustration  is  not  unavoidable  but ' accommodating  it  may  require  more 
total  workshop  time  than  is  available. 


The  PETC  Series 

Preparing  Educational  Training  Consultants  (PETC)  is  a  series  of  four 
cumulative  and  sequential  instructional  systems, 

PETC- I:     Skills  Trainers  Workshop  is  designed  to  produce  competent 
trainers  for  group  process  skills.     Such  process  skills  include 
communication  techniques,  problem  solving,  decision  making  and  goal 
identification;     These  trainers  are  taught  the  skills  of  diagnosing 
group  and  individual  skill  needs  and  of  selecting  and  sequencing 
exercises  designed  to  speak  to  those  needs. 

Before  a  participant  begins  PETC-I  to  become  a  skills  trainer,  he  is 
expected  to  have  attended  workshops  in  Interpersonal  Communications  (IPC) 
and  Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS),     Both  of  these  systems 
are  available  from  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 

PETC-II:     Consulting  is  designed  to  produce  effective  consultants  for 
client  systems  to  help  them  add  or  strengthen  a  function  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  their  goals,     A  participant  in  PETC-II  is  trained 
to  apply  differential  diagnostic  techniques  and  intervention  strategies 
to  help  the  client  move  through  the  phases  of  improvement  toward  his 
goal.     It  involves  the  trainee  in  diagnosing  his  own  competencies  and 
deriving  an  explicit  rationale  for  assuming  the  consultant  role. 
Prerequisite  systems  for  PETC-II  include  Interpersonal  Influence  and, 
of  course,  PETC-I, 

PETC--III:     Organizational  Development  trains  the  consultant  to  apply 
diagnostic  and  intervention  techniques.     The  consultant  is  prepared  to 
help  an  organization  maintain  and  build  functional  capabilities 
permanently  into  its  system.     To  qualify  for  participation  in  PETC-III 
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naturally  requires  completion  of  PETC-II.    Also  necessary  are  the 
Laboratory  courses  in  System  Approach  for  Education  (SAFE)  and 
Understanding  Conflict  and  Negotiations,     These  systems  are  currently 
undergoing  preliminary  evaluation  and  revision  of  materials. 

Hopefully,  some  individuals  taking  this  PETC-I  course  will  want  to 
continue  their  training  throughout  the  entire  series  of  three  PETC 
systems.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  PETC  workshops  are 
not  designed  to  produce  senior  trainers  who  put  on  other  PETC  workshops. 
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SKILLS  NEEDED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  PRODUCTIVE  GROUPS 


Paper  8 


Here  is  a  lisc  of  important  skills  for  productive  group  work.     As  you 
read,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

A.  To  what  extent  did  you  practice  these  skills  during 
the  trio  meeting  in  the  last  session? 

B.  What  do  you  do  that,  for  you,  is  a  sign  of  your  behavior 
in  each  category?     (For  example,  eyes  closed  may  be  a 
sign  of  "trust not  boredom;  asking  probing  questions 
may  be  a  sign  of  "problem  solving  effectiveness,"  not 
hostility.)     Note  that  much  of  what  people  actually  do 
is  a  matter  of  personal  style.     The  focus  of  this 
exercise  is  to  identify  the  specific  behaviors  of  your 
style  for  each  category. 

C.  \>rhich  of  these  skills  do  you  think  you  need  to  improve 

or  acquire  to.  contribute  to  your  group  back  home  becoming 
more  productive? 

1.  Listening  Skills;     Works  at  understanding  what  others  are  saying; 
asks  others  to  repeat;  asks  others  to  clarify.     Tells  others 
what  he  has  heard;  seems  to  have  understood  correctly  what  others 
have  said. 

2.  Saying  Skills;     Says  things  clearly,  using  words  others  can  under- 
stand.    Speaks  in  a  way  that  is  direct  and  to  the  point.  Asks 
what  others  have  heard  and  offers  to  clarify.     Others  seem  to 
understand  correctly  what  he  has  said. 

3.  Openness;     Shares  feelings  and  ideas  spontaneously.     Willing  to 
discuss  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.     Emotions  show  clearly  and 
appropriately  (e.g.,  joy,  boredom,  anger,  sorrow). 

4.  Trust:  Is  willing  to  listen  to  and  try  out  others'  ideas.  Seeks 
and  accepts  help  from  others.  Shows  that  he  expects  others  to  be 
sincere  and  honest  with  him. 

5.  Feedback:     Asks  for  others*   impressions  of  him.     Shares  his  views 
of  others  with  them.     Seems  aware  of  whether  or  not  others  are 
ready  to  receive  his  views;  presents  views  in  a  helpful  way.  Lets 
others  know  when  they  have  been  helpful  to  him. 

6.  Awareness  of  0\m  Behavior;     Shows  he  is  aware  of  how  others  are 
reacting  to  his  behavior;  shows  he  is  aware  of  how  he  is  reacting 
to  the  behavior  of  others;  shows  he  is  considering  the  implications 
to  himself;  uses  this  awareness  in  considering  whether  or  not  his 
own  behavior  is  what  he  wants  it  to  be. 


Adapted  by  permission  from  the  Guide  for  Anchored  Trainer  Ratings, 
developed  by  Matthew  B,  Miles,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in 
connection  with  the  Cooperative  Project  for  Educational  Development,  1967. 
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7.  Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior;     Shows  flexibility  in  taking 
different  roles  in  the  group  at  different  times  (e.g.,  leader, 
clarlfler).     Shows  increasing  variety  of  ways  to  relate  to  specif jc 
members  of  the  group.     Shows  he  Is  thinking  about  the  meaning  to 
himself  as  he  tries  these  different  behaviors. 

8.  Contributes  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself;     Helps  members  to  be 
aware  of  what  is  happening  as  a  group.     Raises  questions  about 
what  the  group  is  doing,  feeling,  heading  toward;  offers  own  views 
on  what  the  group  is  doing,  feeling,  etc. 

9»     Problem  Solving  Effectiveness;     Helps  the  group  make  realistic 

progress  in  problem  solving  efforts.  Is  effectively  work-oriented. 
Aids  group  productivity. 

10 •     Helping  Group  Maintenance;     Works  well  with  own  and  others' 

feelings;  helps  develop  and  maintain  good  relationships  in  the 
group . 

11 •    Group  Diagnostic  Ability;     Able  to  understand  why  things  happened 
as  they  did  in  group;  can  explain  group  difficulties  as  a  basis 
for  corrective  or  supportive  action. 

12.     Overall  Effectiveness  as  a  Group  Member;    All  things  considered, 

makes  effective  contribution  to  own  and  others'  learning  and  work. 

Please  keep  this  paper  near  for  reference  as  you  do  the  step  shown  on 
the  next  page. 
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Instructions  r 

Rate  your  participation  in  the  trio  meeting  in  the  last  session  on  the 
scale  below.    You  will  be  asked  to  share  these  ratings  in  your  trios. 


Listening  Skills: 

-  Paraphrases 
-*  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 


(little) 


123A56789 


(much) 


Saying  Skills: 

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  repetitious 


123456789 


Openness: 

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  own  strengths 

-  Reports  feelings 


123456789 


Trust: 

-  Tries  out  others'  ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 


123456789 


Feedback: 

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  Gives  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 


12    3  4 


7    8  9 


Awareness  of  Own  Behavior: 

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 


23456789 


7.    Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior: 

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 


123456789 


8.  Contributing  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself: 

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effectiveness: 

-  Knows  and  usea  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 


12    3  4 


6    7    8  9 


3    4    5    6    7    8  9 


10.     Helping  Group  Maintenance: 

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Aska  others  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  others*  expression  of  feelings 


1    2  3456789 


11.    Group  Diagnostic  Ability: 

-  Explains  why  things  happen 

-  Involves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself 

-  Interprets  diagnosis  to  facilitate  corrective 
action 


12  3 


5    6    7    8  9 


12.     Overall  Effectiveness  as  a  Group  Member: 

-  Invites  group  to  evaluate  how  it  is  doing 

-  Suggests  resources  for  learning 

"  Facilitates  using  resources  of  the  group 


1     2    3    4     5  6 
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FOUR  GUIDELINES  FOR  WRITING  A  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


Paper  9 


Suppose  that  I  said  to  you,  "We  have  a  communication  problem  amon^  our 
faculty*     \^at  would  you  suggest  we  do  about  it?"    You  would  undoubtedly 
want  to  ask  many  questions  before  hazarding  an  action  suggestion,  Wliat 
is  it  that  is  not  being  communicated?    W:io  feels  the  need  for  sucli 
communication?    Why  isn't  this  communication  taking  place?  Specifically^ 
who  would  need  to  be  communicating  what  to  whom  to  Improve  the  problem 
situation? 

A  good  problem  statement  includes  answers  to  such  questions.     It  is  a 
brief,  specific  statement  about  a  problem  situation*     A  problem  situation 
exists  when  there  is  difference  between  the  way  things  are  and  the  way 
someone  would  like  them  to  be.     The  word  "problem"  tends  to  suggest  a 
negative  meaning  to  most  of  us.     The  definition  used  here  can  be 
applied  to  situations  that  we  feel  negative  about.     It  also  applies  to 
situations  that  are  not  thought  of  as  negative  ones.     The  situation 
might  be  generally  good  now  and  an  accomplishment  of  a  new  objective 
could  make  it  even  better.     You  might  have  a  station  wagon  that  satisfies 
your  family's  basic  needs  and  feel  that  having  a  sports  car  too  would 
make  things  even  better. 

Using  the  definition  of  a  problem  situation  as  one  where  there  is 
discrepancy  between  the  way  things  are  now  and  the  way  someone  would 
like  thera  to  be  implies  that  there  are  almost  always  "problems"  that 
could  be  worked  on.     There  are  almost  always  improvement  goals  in 
education  that  we  would  like  to  be  working  toward. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  working  constructively  toward  achieving 
improvement  goals  is  lack  of  specificity  in  stating  the  problem.  Problem 
statements  are  constructed  from  a  description  of  a  problem  situation. 
Compare  the  following  efforts  to  state  a  problem. 

We  have  a  communication  problem  among  our  faculty. 

We  use  team  teaching  in  our  building.     Virtually  all 
of  us  involved  in  teams  are  concerned  that  we  haven't 
given  adequate  attention  to  creating  ways  to  share 
innovative  ideas  across  teams.     We  need  ways  of 
sharing  that  don't  take  up  the  time  of  those  to  whom 
a  particular  idea  is  not  relevant,  but  that  share 
enough  detail  to  give  interested  people  enough 
information  to  try  it  out  in  their  own  setting. 

.  The  latter  statement  covers  four  points  that  are  suggested  as  guide- 
lines for  writing  a  good  problem  statement.     It  answers  each  of  these 
guideline  questions: 

1.  Who  is  affected?  Members  of  the  teaching  teams 
are  affected.  "Virtually  all  of  us  involved  in 
teams  are  concerned. . * ." 
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Who  is  causing  it?  The  members  o£  the  teaching  teams 
seem  to  see  themselves  as  mainly  responsible,  '*,..we 
haven't  given  adequate  attention. " 

\-lhat  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?     Note  that  the  reason 
for  the  problem  is  a  lack  of  adequate  means  for  doing 
something.     "We  need  ways  of  sharing..,." 

VJhat  is  the  goal  for  improvement?     Specifically,  how 
will  things  look  when  the  goal  has  been  achieved?  In 
this  case,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  goal  is 
not  simply  increased  communications.     The  goal  is 
creation  of  "...ways  of  sharing  that  don't  take  up 
time  of  those  to  whom  a  particular  idea  is  not  relevant, 
but  that  share  enough  detail  to  give  interested  people 
enough  information  to  try  it  out  in  their  own  setting." 

The  most  important  guideline  for  writing  a  good  problem  statement  is 
inclusion  of  a  specific  goal  for  improvement.     Two  kinds  of  confusion 
can  arise  when  you  are  attempting  to  describe  the  goal  for  improvement 
in  your  statement.     One  relates  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  many 
possible  major  and  minor  goals  in  the  problem  situation.     It  might 
require  many,  many  pages  of  writing  to  describe  the  entire  problea 
situation.     Describing  the  problem  situation  is  not  the  same  as  witin^; 
a  problem  statement.     A  problem  statement  answers  the  four  guideline 
questions  in  focusing  on  one,  specific  improvement  goal  within  th2 
problem  situation. 

The  second  kind  of  confusion  arises  from  needing  to  be  specific  i'l 
writing  the  problem  statement,  while  at  the  same  time  being  ready  to 
change  the  statement  any  time  new  understandings  of  the  problem  - 
situation  indicate  tLat  you  should  do  so.     In  the  early  stages  of 
working  on  a  problem,  I  may  have  quite  erroneous  ideas  about  what  kind 
of  problem  it  is  or  what  the  improvement  goal  should  be.     By  stating 
specifically  what  I  think  is  the  case,   I'll  know  what  to  explore.  I 
will  be  clear  about  x^^rhat  to  change  in  the  statement  any  time  new 
information  shows  my  initial  ideas  were  wrong •     The  problem  statement 
should  be  as  specific  as  possible,  but  always  open  to  change  in  the 
light  of  new  understanding. 

Four  Guidelines 

Following  are  some  considerations  than  can  help  you  to  be  specific  as 
you  respond  to  the  four  guideline  questions  while  writing  a  problem 
statement : 

1.  Who  is  affected?  Consider  these  possibilities  before 
deciding  what  you  want  to  say  about  this.  Ts  it  you? 
Is  it  one  other  person?     Is  it  a  small  group  of  people? 
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Is  it  an  entire  organization?     Is  it  the  community 
or  society  at  large? 

2.     Who  is  causing  it?    We  frequently  speak  of  problems 

as  though  they  were  caused  by  circumstances  that  didn*t 
relate  directly  to  people.     This  is  rarely  the  case. 
There  is  usually  some  person  or  persons  who  could 
influence  things  to  be  different.     Consider  the  same 
possibilities  as  above •     Is  it  you?     Is  it  one  other 
person?     Is  it  a  small  group  of  people?     Is  it  an 
entire  organization?     Is  it  the  community  or  society 
at  large? 

What  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?    There  are  many  ways  to 
classify  kinds  of  problems.     The  following  considerations 
may  prove  helpful: 

There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about 
goals* 

There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about 
the  means  of  achieving  goals. 

There  is  a  lack  of  skills  needed  to  carry  out 
a  particular  means. 

There  is  a  lack  of  material  resources. 

There  is  inaccurate  communication. 

There  is  too  little  or  too  much  communication. 

People  have  a  different  understanding  of  the 
same  thing. 

There  is  insufficient  time  or  schedules  don't 
coincide. 

Roles  are  lacking  or  inappropriate. 

Norms  are  restrictive,  unclear  or  misinterpreted. 

There  are  conflicts  of  ideology . 

There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  a  conf li  :t  about 
decision  making^  e.g.,  power  struggles. 

Expression  of  feelings  is  inappropriate  or  inadequate. 

There  is  conflict  related  to  individual  differences. 
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4.     What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?     Ideally,  this  should 
be  stated  so  clearly  that  anyone  reading  your  statement 
would  know  how  to  determine  when  the  goal  is  reached. 
It  would  tell  exactly  who  would  be  doing  what,  where, 
how  and  to  what  extent.    Until  yoa  know  where  you  are 
going,  it's  very  difficult  to  make  and  carry  out  plans  • 
to  get  there.     The  more  clear  you  are  about  your  intended 
target  at  any  given  time,  the  more  likely  you  will  be 
to  recognize  that  it  is  an  incorrect  target  should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case. 


Problem  Situation 

Choose  a  situation  that  dissatisfies  you. 

1.     Write  here  the  situation,  stating  the  difference  between  the  way 
you  think  things  are  now  and  the  way  you  think  things  should  be. 


Problem  Statement 


Write  your  statement  of  problem,  basing  it  on  the  problem  situat 
you  have  written,  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

a.     Who  is  affected  by  the  unsatisfactory  situation? 


b.     Who  is  causing,  or  is  responsible  for,  the  unsatisfactory 
situation? 
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c.     What  kind  of  a  problem  is  posed  by  the  dissatisfaction? 


d.     How  will  things  look  when  the  situation  is  improved  (what 
is  your  improvement  goal)? 


Write  a  paragraph  that  incorporates  the  answers  to  the  four  questions 
above  and  that  says  enough  about  the  situation  to  communicate  to 
another  person.     Now  you  have  a  problem  statement. 


Make  some  guesses  about  what  skills  you  will  need  to  contribute 
to  achieving  this  goal.     Make  your  list  descriptive,  e.g.,  how 
to  build  an  agenda,  how  to  implement  decisions,  how  to  report 
feelings . 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  4s    FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  AND  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


1.  Introduction 
to  Session  4 


Paper  10       !•  Present  Paper  10:  Agenda 
for  Session  4,  Review 
purposes  and  objectives. 


30         2.  Form  practlcum 
teams 


2.  Make  a  proposal  for  pro- 
cedures to  form  practlcum 
teams  and/or  ask  participants 
to  suggest  ways  of  forming 
te,ams.    Share  any  Information 
that  concerns  previous 
agreements  about  team 
formation.    Use  Instructional 
supplement  to  guide  formation 
of  practlcum  teams. 


Announce  that  beginning  with 
the  ney.t  activity,  partici- 
pants hrill  begin  to  work 
together  as  a  team  to  prepare 
for  training  others  in  the 
practlcum.  Although 
additional  work  will  be  done 
as  members  of  various  trios 
during  the  remaining 
activities  of  the  workshop, 
their  task  now  is  to  choose 
those  people  with  whom  they 
would  like  to  team  up  with 
for  the  practlcum  experience. 


35         3.  Clarify  Chart 
problem 
statements 
in  teams 


3.  Announce  that  each  person 
la  to  share  his  problem 
statement  written  at  the 
close  of  Session  3. 


Demonstrate  application  of 
four  criteria  for  writing 
a  problem  statement  by 
asking  that  someone  volunteer 
to  read  his  problem  statement. 


Respond  by  paraphrasing 
what  he  has  said  by 
answering  the  four  following 
questions : 

For  example,  "From  what  I've 
heard,  ^Is  affected;  ^Is 
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SESSION  4:    FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  AND  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Minutes  Steps 

3«  (continued) 


10         4.  Write  a  force 
field 


Materials  Directions 

causing  it;  the  kind  of 

problem  Is  that  ;  yout 

goal  for  Improvement  is  • 

Is  this  correct?'' 

After  sufficient  time  is 
spent  demonstrating,  instruct 
participants  to  take  turns 
reporting  their  problem 
statements  to  each  other* 
One  person  reports,  the 
other  two  check  for  correct 
application  of  criteria  by 
using  the  paraphrasing 
technique  as  demonstrated* 

Announce  that  each  person 
will  have  10  minutes*  Time 
will  be  called  at  the  end 
of  each  round. 

Call  attention  to  newsprint 
chart  illustrating  para- 
phrasing response* 

Paper  11       4.  Explain  the  key  concepts 
Chart  in  Paper  11:    Force  Field 

Diagnostic  Technique* 

Demonstrate  the  force  field 
technique  briefly. 

Allow  time  for  scanning 
Paper  11* 

Instruct  delegates  to  work 
Individually  and  to  write 
a  force  field  on  their 
problem  statement  as  they 
now  see  it,  using  the  form 
provided  on  page  4  of 
Paper  11*    Depending  on  data 
generated  in  writing  their 
force  field,  some  additional 
time  may  be  required  to 
revise  the  goal  and/or 
problem  statement. 
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SESSION  4: 


FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  AND  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


15 


15 


5.  Write  a  force 
field  analysis 


Paper  12       5.  Refer  to  Paper  12: 
Field  Analysis, 


6.  Share  force 
field  analysis 
in  teams 


Force 


Direct  participants  to 
read  the  paper  and  do  an 
analysis  of  their  force 
field. 

6«  Direct  participants  to 
share  their  force  field 
analysis  in  their  teams 
and  get  help  in  evaluating 
forces • 


15         7.  Identify  skills 
needed 


Paper  13       7.  Review  Paper  13:    Skills^  I 
Need  to  Acquire  with 
participants  *  Indicate 
that  people  usually  have, 
would  like  to  acquire,  or 
need  to  Improve  some  of 
those  skills  to  become  more 
effective  in  working  with 
others  in  groups.  Partici- 
pants may  want  to  individualize 
their  lists  by  adding  to 
those  skills  already  shown. 
Direct  participants  to 
follow  instructions  on 
Paper  13. 


Review  of 
events 


Paper  2         3.  Take  a  few  minutes  to  review 
where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going;  refer  to 
Paper  2.    Encourage  trainees 
to  share  reactions. 


NOTE:    Warn  skills  trainers  that  although  they  may  already  know  and  feel 
comfortable  with  the  concepts  of  force  field  analysis, 
participants  coming  into  the  practicum  GPS  workshops  will 
probably  have  had  little  or  no  information  about  them. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLEMENT 
SESSION  4,  Step  2 


Suggested  Guidelines  for  Forming  Practlctim  Teams 

1,    You  need  to  know  If  any  group  participants  came  to  the  workshop 
expecting  to  work  as  a  team  or  as  teams* 

There  are  times  when  a  school  district  or  a  school  building  sends 
several  Individuals,  expecting  them  to  work  as  a  team*  You 
should  honor  this  expectation  and  group  these  people  as  pairs  and 
trios  appropriately* 

2*    Tlie  workshop  may  consist  of  a  group  of  people  who  come  not  expecting 
to  work  In  a  team  with  any  particular  person*    In  cases  like  this 
you  have  at  least  two  alternative  ways  of  forming  the  practlctim 
teams:     (1)  you  can  form  teams  of  two  or  three  persons  depending 
on  the  total  number  of  participants  and  the  number  of  GPS  practlcum 
workshops  available;  (2)  you  can  Identify  for  yourself  some  criteria 
for  forming  the  teams  (e*g*,  men  and  women  In  each  team,  teams 
made  up  by  role  similarity  or  by  role  dissimilarity,  or  teams  made 
up  by  resource  complimentarlty) ;  and  (3)  you  can  design  a  brief 
get-acquainted  exercise  and  ask  people  to  group  themselves  In  teams 
of  two  or  three  persons  each* 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  4: 

FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  A^^D  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Paper  10 
130  nil  nut o 


Purposes : 


Objectives; 


Steps; 


To  enable  participants  to  test  their  problem  statements 
against  guidelines  for  writing  a  problen  statement. 

To  enable  participants  to  apply  principles  of  force 
field  analysis  to  the  problem  they  selected. 

To  form  teams  for  conducting  the  practi :um  workshop • 

Given  instructions  for  a  trio  round  rob  .n,  participants 
will  take  turns  in  reporting  their  problem  statements 
and  check  to  be  sure  the  guidelines  are  being  met. 

Given  a  paper  about  force  field  and  for -.e  field  analysis, 
and  given  a  set  of  instructions,  each  p.  rticipant  will 
produce  his  own  force  field  analysis. 

Given  Paper  13;     Skills  I  Need  to  Acquire,  participants 
will  identify  those  skills  they  need  to  become  more 
effective  in  working  with  others. 


1. 

Introduction  to  Session  4 

2. 

Form  practicum  teams 

3. 

Clarify  problem  statements  in  teams 

4. 

Write  a  force  field 

5. 

Write  a  force  field  anal /sis 

6. 

Share  force  field  analysis  in  teams 

7. 

Identify  skills  needed 

8. 

Review  events 

FORCE  FIELD  DIAGNOSTIC  TECHNIQUE 
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A  problem  situation  exists  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way 
things  are  and  the  way  someone  wants  them  to  be.     Kurt  Lewin  borrowed 
a  technique  from  the  physical  sciences  and  offered  it  as  a  way  to 
understand  social  science  problem  situations.     It  is  called  the  force 
field  diagnostic  technique.     The  idea  is  that  any  social/psychological 
situation  exists  at  any  given  moment  because  sets  of  counter  balancing 
forces  are  keeping  it  that  way. 

For  example,  let's  look  at  the  amount  of  money  I  am  apt  to  earn  next 
week.     Let's  say  it  should  be  about  $200.     There  are  factors,  or  forces, 
in  my  life  that  might  cause  me  to  earn  more  than  that.     I  have  some 
debts  that  I'd  like  to  pay  off.     My  wife  wants  a  new  dress.     I  have 
some  skills  for  making  extra  money  as  an  entertainer  and  as  a  consultant 
on  teacher  education.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are    orces  against  my 
earning  more  than  $200  next  week.     I'll  have  little  uime  or  energ *  next 
week  beyond  the  50  hours  demanded  by  my  job  and  the  time  I  promised  to 
spend  with  my  kidSo 

In  the  force  field  diagnostic  technique,  you  start  by  writing  a  probleir 
statement  at  the  top  of  a  page  and  drawing  a  line  down  the  middle  of 
the  page.     The  line  down  the  middle  represents  the  way  things  are  now. 
Draw  a  dotted  line  down  the  right  side  of  the  page  which  represents  how 
you  would  like  things  to  be.     For  example,  if  I  wanted  to  earn  $250 
next  week  instead  of  my  usual  $200,  I  would  begin  to  vjrite  out  my  force 
field  diagram  as  follows. 


Problem  Statement: 


I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want 
to  change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from 
$200  to  $250. 


Now 


Croal 


Forces  for  my  goal 


Forces  against  my  goal 


0) 


o 
o 

CM 


AM 
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Next  I  would  write  down  all  of  the  important  forces  I  can  think  of  that 
could  help  push  me  toward  achieving  my  goal.     I  write  these  on  the  left 
side  of  the  diagram  with  an  arrow  from  each  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  my  goal. 


Problem  Statement; 


I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 
change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $2C0 
to  $250. 


Now 


Goal 


Forces  for  my  goal 


-Forceo  against  my  goal 


I'd  like  to  pay 
off  some  debts 

My  wife  wants 
a  new  dress 


I  have  skills  for  — 
making  extra  money 


(1) 

0) 

:5 

u 
X 
0) 

c: 

o 
o 

eg 


!5 


0) 

c 
o 


Then  I  would  write  down  all  of  the  important  forces  I  can  think  cf  that 
could  push  against  movement  toward  my  goal.  I  write  these  on  the  right 
side  of  the  diagram  with  an  arrow  pointing  away  from  my  goal. 


Problem  Statement; 


I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 
change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200 
to  $250, 


Now 


Goal 


Forces  for  my  goal- 


Forces  against  my  goal 


(D 
<U 

u 
X 
(U 

c 

o 
o 

CM 


.Fifty  hours  each  week 
demanded  by  my  job 

-Time  promised  to  my  kids 
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Now  I  have  a  complete  force  field,  looking  like  this: 


Problem  Statement:     I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 

change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200 
to  $250. 


Now 


Goal 


Forces  for  my  goal 


I'd  like  to  pay 
off  some  debts 

My  wife  wants  a 
new  dress 


I  have  skills  for  _ 
making  extra  money 


0) 


0) 

o 
o 


Forces  against  my  goal 


.Fifty  hours  each  week 
demanded  by  my  job 

•Time  promised  to  my  kids 


Here  are  some  guidelines  to  help  make  the  force  field  diagnostic 
technique  a  powerful  one  for  you, 

1.  Be  as  specific  as  possible  in  the  way  you  write  each  focce. 
Don't  write  things  like,  "poor  communication/'  Write, 
"Sally  and  Martha  don't  tell  each  other  their  reasons  for 
using  different  instructional  materials*"    A  force  is  stated 
most  helpfully  when  written  in  such  a  way  that  someone  else 
reading  it  would  know  who  to  go  to  and  what  to  ask  to  get 

a  fuller  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  each  fore.-.. 

2.  Try  to  state  discrete  forces  rather  than  global  ones.  \ 
force  can  often  be  broken  down  into  further  subparts.  For 
example,  a  force  such  as,  "I  find  it  hard  to  lose  weigl  t," 

'might  break  down  to  three  more  discrete  forces  as  follows. 
"I  get  a  headache  when  I  skip  a  meal."    "My  wife  often  serves 
rich  desserts."    "Television  ads  get  me  thinking  about  eating 
in  the  evening."    Sometimes  you  can  think  of  ways  to  break 
down  a  force  into  even  more  discrete  subparts  by  considering 
the  forces  for  and  against  changing  a  force. 
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3.  Thinking  about,  categories  of  forces  can  help  you  think  of 
ones  you  might  otherwise  overlook.  Consider  categories  o 
forces  in: 


Yourself : 

Other  Individuals; 
Groups: 

Organizations : 

Society: 

Write  your  force  field  here. 
Your  problem  statement  


"I  get  a  headache  when  I  skip  a 
meal." 

"My  wife  often  serves  rich  desserts.' 

"We  often  share  materials  in  our 
department." 

"The  district  gives  salary  credit 
for  this  training." 

"Television  ads  get  me  thinking 
about  eating." 


Now 


Goal 


Forces  for  my  goal 


-Forces  against  my  goal 


FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 
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n  the  early -stages  of  problem  solving,  primary  concern  should  be  for 
j;aining  a  clear  diagnostic  understanding  of  the  situation  which  exists 
"now."    The  force  field  technique  provides  a  diagrammatic  picture  of 
the  forces  that  maintain  a  situation  at  any  given  moment.    When  you 
write  a  force  field  on  a  piece  of  paper,  it  probably  indicates  only  a 
few  of  the  actual  complex  sets  of  forces  operating  in  the  situation 
that  concern  you.     You  might  feel  very  sure  that  the  forces  you  have 
listed  are  important  ones,  but  have  little  data  to  support  your  belief 
or  to  give  you  a  usable  understanding  of  just  how  these  forces  are 
operating.     Your  force  field  can  be  analyzed  to  consider  which  forces 
might  profitably  be  investigated  in  more  objective  detail. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  completed  force  field  analysis.  Instructions 
for  doing  the  anal^^sis  follow. 


COAL:     To  Earn  $250,00  Next  Week 


SECOND 

Rank  Order  of 
Importance 


FOURTH 
Look  av- 


combination 
of  ranking 
and  rating 

1 

I  1 


FIRST 

List  all  "fo2'"  and  ^'against" 
forces  below 


THIRD 

Rate;  Claritv 


Clear 


Partly 
Clear 


Unclear 


-FOURTH 


FIRST,  produce  one  list  from  your  ''for*'  and  "against"  forces.  The  force 
field  analysis  treats  all  the  forces — for  and  against — as  one  list. 
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SECOND,  num(irically  order  these  forces  according  to  their  importance  in 
achieving  your  goal.     Importance  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  degree  to 
which  change  of  a  particular  force  would  cause  the  situation  to  move 
most  toward  your  goal.     Change  may  be  defined  as  altering  a  situation 
in  any  or  all  of  the  following  four  ways: 

1.  Adding  a  force 

2.  Eliminating  a  force 

3.  Strengthening  a  force 

4»  Weakening  a  force 

You  would,  therefore,  rank  as  No .  1  that  force  which  you  believe,  if 
changed  in  any  of  the  four  ways,  would  result  in  the  most  movement 
toward  the  desired  goal.     Force  No.  2  would  be  that  which  you  believe, 
if  changed,  would  yield  the  second  most  movement  toward  the  goal. 
Continue  in  this  manner  until  you  have  rank  ordered  all  of  the  forces 
for  and  against  movement  toward  the  goal. 

THIRD,  each  force  in  terms  of  clarity*     Look  at  your  statement  of  a 
force.     How  clear  are  you  that  it  really  is  a  f ore e. examine  each 
statement  in  terms  of  being  able  to  show  objective  data  about  its 
importance,  who  is  involved  in  it,  exactly  how  and  why  it  is  operating. 
Clarity  is  not  a  matter  of  being  positive  in  your  own  belief.  Some- 
times, being  "positive"  is  being  wrong  in  a  loud  voice.     Clarity  is 
defined  here  as  having  objective  data  with  which  you  could  stand  up  in 
court  and  prove  your  case  for  this  actually  being  the  force  you  say  it 
is  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.     Rate  each  force  as  to  whether  you  are 
clear,  partly  clear  or  unclear  about  it  in  these  terms. 

FOURTH,  look  at  the  combination  of  ranking  and  rating.     Forces  which 
have  a  high  ranking  of  importance,  but  which  you  are  unclear  about,  are 
obvious  candidates  for  further  exploration.     Your  ranking  and  rating 
analysis  will  help  you  identify  those  skills  you  need  to.  acquire  or 
increase  to  improve  your  own  group  work* 

In  this  workshop  you  will  use  your  force  field  analysis  to  help  you 
identify  and  prioritize  skills  you  need  to  acquire  or  increase.  This 
will  help  you  improve  the  situation  within  your  group. 

Turn  the  page  and  use  the  form  provided  to  analyze  your  force  field. 
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Use  this  form  to  analyze  the  force  field  you  wrote  on  page  4  of  Paper  11, 


GOAL:    To  Earn 

$250.00  Next  Week 

SECOND 

FIRST 

THIRD 

Rank  Order  of 

List  all  "for" 

and  "against" 

Rate:  Clarity 

Importance 


FOURTH 
Look  at- 


combLnation 
of  r.inking 
and  rating 


forces  below 


Clear 


Partly 
Clear 


Unclear 


FOURTH 
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So  far  you  have  produced  four  profiles  identifying  issuevS  and  problems 
in  your  group.     You  have  written  a  problem  statement  and  have  analyzed 
that  problem  using  the  force  field  technique.     Paper  4:  Dimensions 
Essential  to  Group  Growth,  and  Paper  8:     Skills  Needed  by  Members  of 
Productive  Groups,  have  provided  resources  and  guidelines  for  clarifying 
issues  and  problems. 

Having  identified  and  prioritized  forces  for  and  against  your  stated 
goal,  the  immediate  concern  now  is  to  determine  the  skills  you  think 
you  need  to  acquire  or  improve.     Your  objective  is  to  increase  your 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  issues  and  problems  in  your  own 
working  activities. 

The  exercise  that  follows  asks  you  to  select  those  skills  which  you 
feel  will  help  you  the  most.     Choose  the  ones  that  will  give  you 
knowing  and  doing  skills  which  allow  action  alternatives  that  increase 
the  "forces  for"  or  decrease  the  "forces  against"  those  shown  on  your 
force  field. 

Your  work  in  Sessions  5,  6  and  7  will  provide  you  the  opportunity  to 
share  your  list  of  skills  with  others  and  to  get  help  in  clarifying 
the  relevance  and  the  applicability  of  the  skills  you  selected. 

Together  with  the  entire  group,  you  will  establish  the  priority  of  the 
skills  you  think  are  needed  by  this  group  as  a  whole.     Beginning  with 
Session  8,  the  senior  trainer  will  select  and  conduct  some  skill 
training  exercises.     They  will  base  their  selection  of  exercises  on  the 
final  group  list  and  on  the  data  they  have  gathered  from  those  activities 
in  the  first  seven  sessions, ,, but  more  about  that  later. 
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Paper  13 
Page  2 


Individual  Work 

1.  Review  the  list  of  skills  presented  below. 

2.  Look  at  your  force  field  analysis  again  and  determine  what  skills 
from  the  list  below  most  likely  would  enable  you  to  increase  the 
forces  for  achieving  a  goal  and/or  solving  a  problem. 

3.  Place  a  check  mark  by  the  skills  listed  which  you  think  you  need 
to  acquire  or  improve.    You  may  think  of  others  to  add. 

You  will  share  your  force  field  analysis  and  your  list  of  skills  during 
Session  5. 

Problem  Solving  Skills,  such  as: 

  Identifying  problems 

  Doing  force  field  analysis 

  Collecting  data 

  Deriving  implications  and  action  alternatives 

  Brainstorming 

  Planning  for  action 

  Evaluating  action  plans 

  Others 

Interpersonal  Communication  Skills,  such  as: 

  Listening  carefully  and  speaking  clearly 

  Describing  behavior 

  Describing  feelings 

  Giving  and  receiving  feedback 

  Helping  and  being  helped 

  Increasing  two-way  communication 

  Coping  with  communication  under  pressure 

  Others. 

ERLC 
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Page  3 


Group  Process  Skills,  such  as: 

  Observing  and  analyzing  group  interaction 

  Dealing  with  clear  and  unclear  goals 

  Making  decisions  in  groups 

  Taking  leadership  roles 

  Increasing  group  productivity 

  Choosing  appropriate  leadership  styles 

  Dealing  with  group  pressure  and  conformity 

  Dealing  with  conflict 

  Using  group  resources 

  Spotting  and  dealing  with  effects  of  hidden  agendas  in  a  group 

  Increasing  awareness  of  helping  and  hindering  behaviors  in  group 

problem  solving 

  Identifying  various  effects  of  leader  behaviors  on  group 

interaction 

  Giving  and  receiving  help  in  a  group 

  Identifying  effects  of  various  participation  behaviors  on  group 

work 

  Influencing  and  being  influenced  by  others 

  Analyzing  and  diagnosing  problems  in  groups 

  Identifying  effects  of  giving  and  receiving  directions  from 

another  group 

Others 
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INSSHCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  5:     IDENTIFYING  SKILL  NEEDS 


Mlnnnes  Steps  Materials 

5         1.  Introduction  to    Paper  14 
Session  5 


45        2.  Share  force 

field  analysis 
and  list  of 
skills 


12        3.  Ravlew  Paper  4 

Dimensions 
Essential  to 
Group  Growth 

15         4.  Write  a  list 
of  skills 


15         5»  Review  work 
done  up  to 
now 


Directions 

1,  Present  Paper  14:  Agenda 
for  Session  5.    Review  the 
purposes  and  objectives* 

2.  Form  new  trios  for  this 
exercise.  Direct 
participants  to  follow 
trio  round  robin  procedure 
as  follows: 

Person  A  (sharer),  reports 
his  work  of  analyzing  forces 
and  ranking,  rating  and 
identifying  skills  needed. 

Persons  B  and  C  suggest 
additional  forces  and  skills 
needed,  question  and  seek 
clarification.    Rotate  every 
15  minutes  until  each 
person  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  report  and  receive  help. 

3.  Refer  to  Paper  4:  Dimensions 
Essential  to  Group  Growth. 
Direct  participants  to 

read  it  again. 

4.  Instruct  participants  to 
work  individually  for 

10  minutes  and  write  a  list 
of  knowing  and  doing  skills 
they  need  and  want  to 
acquire  basing  their  list 
on  Papers  4,  8  and  13. 

5.  Direct  trainees  to 
individually  review  all 
their  work  from  the  beginning 
of  Session  1.    Tney  should 
reflect  on  all  statements 
and  write  or  rewrite  as 
needed.    Tell  them  to 
consult  with  team  members 

if  desired;  and  to  refer  to 
all  theory  papers. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  5: 
IDENTIFYING  SKILL  NEEDS 


Paper  14 
90  minutes 


Purpose; 
Objectives; 


Steps ; 


To  enable  participants  to  produce  a  list  of  skills 
needed  for  more  effective  group  work. 

Given  directions  for  a  trio  round  robin  and  a 
self-generated  list  of  skills  related  to  a  force 
field  analysis,  participants  will  report  to  their 
trio  the  skills  identified  and  will  receive 
suggestions  for  additional  skills  needed. 

Given  review  of  theory  input  on  Dimensions  Essential 
to  Group  Growth,  participants  will  react  to  each 
other's  lists. 

Given  instructions  for  individual  work,  participants 
will  review  all  work  up  to  now,  making  revisions  as 
they  see  fit. 

1.  Introduction  to  Session  5 

2.  Share  force  field  analysis  and  list  of  skills 

3.  Review  Dimensions  Essential  to  Group  Growth 

4.  Write  a  list  of  skills 

5.  Review  work  done  up  to  now 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  6:     RECORDING  GROUP  SKILL  NEEDS 


Minutes  Steps  Materials 

5         1.  Introduction  to    Paper  15 
Session  6 


20         2.  Identify  high 
priority 
skills 


Produce  and 
discuss  two 
group  skill 
needs 

assessments 


Charts 
Flow  pens 
Paper  16 
Paper  17 


Directions 

1.  Present  Paper  15:  Agenda 
for  Session  6,  Review 
purpose  and  objectives. 

2.  Ask  trio  participants  to 
share  the  lists  they 
produced  In  Session  5. 

Direct  trios  to  select 
three  or  more  skills  from 
their  lists  which  they 
agree  are  most  needed 
in  their  back  home  groups. 

3.  Divide  all  participating 
trios  into  Groups  A  and  B. 
Announce  that  each  group 
will  be  taking  turns 
observing  and  collecting 
data  while  the  other  group 
pools  their  information^ 

Read  Paper  16:  Procedures 
for  Producing  a  Skill  Needs 
Assessment*  with  participants • 
Ask  for  a  volunteer  to  do 
the  necessary  recording 
during  Step  III  of  the 
procedures.    Reinforce  the 
procedures  and  indicate 
that  Group  A  will  begin 
sharing.    Remind  partici- 
pants that  you  will  be 
calling  time  at  the  end  of 
the  20  minutes  allowed  for 
each  group  to  work  together • 
Encourage  them  to  go  to  the 
chart  as  directed  in 
Paper  16. 

Introduce  Paper  17:  Data 
Collection  Worksheet.  Tell 
observers  (Group  B  for  the 
first  round)  to  be  prepared 


*NOTE:     See  the  sample  on  page  62  of  how  a  completed  Skill  Needs 
Assessment  chart  might  look. 
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SESSION  6:    RECORDING  GROUP  SKILL  NEEDS 


Mlnutea  Steps 

3»  (continued) 


30         4»  Report 

observationb 


Materials  Directions 

to  use  It  according  to 
instructions.    More  information 
on  its  use  is  available  on 
Paper  16 •    Direct  the  groups 
to  begin. 

4.  When  the  charts  have  been 

completed,  indicate  to  Group  B 
that  they  should  begin  their 
report  to  Group  A  from  the 
data  they  collected  on  Paper  17. 
Allow  15  minutes  for  their 
report  before  interrupting 
for  Group  A  to  report  to 
Group  B. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  activity  just 
completed  will  be  done 
differently  in  the  GPS 
workshop.    Give  emphasis  to 
the  following: 

a.  Instead  of  Groups  A  and 
B  the  whole  GPS  workshop 
will  report  in  trios  and 
the  skills  trainers  will 
be  the  only  ones  observing 
and  collecting  data  using 
Paper  17. 

b.  It  is  probable  that  the 
members  of  the  GPS  work- 
shop will  produce  a  more 
diversified  list  of  skills 
than  the  skills  trainers  did. 

c.  It  is  likely  that  the  GPS 
workshop  participants  will 
be  less  familiar  with 
problem  solving  and 
communication  skills  and 
may  experience  some 
difficulties  with  their 
discussion.    Don't  give 
in  to  any  temptation  to 
help  make  the  discussion 
better.    You  are  getting 
important  information  about 
possible  skill  training  exercisei. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  6: 
RECORDING  GROUP  SKILL  NEEDS 


103  mi  nut OS 


Purpose: 
Obj  ectives : 


Steps ; 


To  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  list  of 
high  priority  skills  needed  by  the  whole  group. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions  for  producing  a  skill  needs 
assessment,  each  group  will  take  turns  in  recording  and 
evaluating  their  lists  of  skills  and  in  exchanging 
information  collected  while  observing  each  other, 

1.  Introduction  to  Session  6 

2.  Identify  high  priority  skills 

3.  Produce  and  discuss  two  group  skill  needs  assessment 


4,     Report  observations 


A. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  PRODUCING  A  SKILL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Paper  16 


Step  I: 


Pool  Group  Information 


One  person  from  each  trio  will  go  to  the  newsprint  chart 
labeled  SKILL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  and  do  the  follov/ing: 

1.  Draw  a  large  triangle  in  the  space  provided. 

2.  Write  the  three  top  priority  skill  needs 
of  his  trio  inside  the  triangle. 


After  trio  priorities  are  recorded  anyone  who  wishes  may 
record  individual  high  prioritises,  as  follows: 

1.  List  any  individual  high  priority  skill 
needs  from  your  Session  5  list  not  included 
in  the  trio  report  which  you  wish  to  record. 

2.  Draw  a  circle  around  each  skill  need  you 
list. 


Step  III:  Discuss  the  Information  on  the  Chart 


1.  List  the  skill  needs  recorded  according  to 
the  number  of  times  they  appear.  List 
the  skill  appearing  most  often  first,  and 
so  on. 

2.  Discuss  each  skill  listed,  answering  the 
following  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  skill  for  us? 

b.  Why  is  thiV  skill  important  to  us? 


B.     PROCEDURES  FOR  OBSERVING  AND  COLLECTING  DATA 

Paper  17:  Data  Collection  Worksheet,  will  be  used  by  skills  trainers 
in  Session  6  of  GPS  workshop. 

Step  I:      Collect  Information  About  the  Group  You  Observe 


1.  Use  Paper  17  as  your  observation  worksheet, 

2,  Write  as  many  observations  about  the  group 
as  you  can. 


Step  II: 


Add  Individual  Information 


Paper  16 
Page  2 


Step  II:     Make  a  Report  of  Your  Observations 

!•     The  reports  will  come  after  discussions  of 
Group  A  and  Group  B  have  been  completed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  reporting  will  be  to 
discuss  the  observations  and  to  clarify 
the  use  of  the  worksheet. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  7:    DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  SELECTION  OF  EXERCISES 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


Part  I:    1.  Introduction         Paper  18 
5  to  Session  7, 

Part  I  and 
Part  II 


15         2.  Review  Paper  19 

Guidelines  for      Paper  20 
Selecting, 
Sequencing  and 
Conducting 
Exercises 


!•  Present  Paper 
for  Session  7, 


18:  Agenda 
Point  out 


that  Session  7  will  require 
two  90-minute  periods . 

2.  Present  Paper  19:  Guidelines 
for  Selecting,  Sequencing  and 
Conducting  Exercises^ 
Present  Paper  20:  Catalog 
of  Exercises >    Announce  that 
both  of  these  papers  will 
be  used  in  the  next  activity. 
Review  the  guidelines  for 
selecting  and  sequencing 
exercises  in  Paper  19 • 


75         3.  Select  and  Paper  21 

sequence 


3.  Announce  that  this  activity 
will  take  75  minutes.  The 
task  for  each  team  of  skills 
trainers  is  to  select  and 
sequence  three  exercises 
according  to  the  data 
gathered  on  this  workshop 
group.     Each  team  will 
report  on  newsprint  their 
selection  and  sequence, 
including  rationale. 

Refer  to  Paper  21:  Exercise 
Selection  Worksheet.   . Explain 
that  necessary  analysis  work 
and  selecting  and  sequencing 
will  be  done  on  Paper  21. 
Tell  participants  they  will 
need  Papers  17,  19  and  20, 
as  well  as  the  assessment 
charts  from  Session  6,  as 
resources  for  this  activity* 
Tell  them  to  work  in  teams 
to  fill  in  Paper  21. 

Tell  them  to  prepare  a  report 
on  newsprint  for  sharing. 
The  report  should  include 
their  rationale  for  selection 
and  sequencing. 
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SESSION  7:    DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  SELECTION  OF  EXERCISES 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


Part  II:  A,  Share  and 
70  discuss 

team  reports 


Chart  4«  Instruct  teams  to  begin 

reporting  to  the  grour)  as 
a  whole.    The  rest  of  the 
group  will  critique  each 
report  by  applying  the 
criteria  in  Paper  19:  Guide- 
lines for  Selecting t 
Sequencing  and  Conducting 
Exercises* 


Announce  starting  time  for 
Session  8  and  the  exercises 
to  be  used  in  Sessions  8 
and  9* 

If  the  senior  trainer  thinks 
it  appropriate  and  relevant, 
a  report  of  his  own  work 
on  Papers  17  and  21  can  be 
presented  to  share  his 
rationale  for  selecting  the 
exercises  to  be  used  with 
this  workshop  group  in 
Sessions  S  and  9. 


10         5.  Evaluate 

Sessions  1 
through  7 


5*  Conduct  a  discussion  on  the 
questions,  "Where  are  we 
now?    How  drj  you  feel  about 
your  work?" 


6*  Announcements 


6.  Announce  that  y^u  will  conduct 
exercises  in  Session  8  and 
9,  and  give  starting  time» 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  7: 

DATA  Al^ALYSIS  AND  SELECTION  OF  EXERCISES 


Paper  18 
Two  90-minute  periods 


Purpose; 


Objectives; 


Steps; 


To  enable  skills  trainers  to  practice  applying 
guidelines  for  selecting  and  sequencing  skills 
training  exercises. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions,  work  done  in 
Session  6 — Paper  20:     Catalog  of  Exercises,  anc' 
Paper  19:    Guidelines  for  Selecting,  Sequencing 
and  Conducting  Exercises,  participants  will  apply 
the  guidelines  to  the  selection  and  sequencing 
of  three  skills  training  exercises,  report  their 
selections  and  receive  reactions  from  group  members. 

1.  Xatroduction  to  Session  7,  Part  I  and  Part  II 

2.  Review  Guidelines  for  Selecting,  Sequencing  and 
Conducting  Exercises 

3.  Select  and  sequence  three  exercises 
A.     Share  and  discuss  tecun  reports 

5.     Evaluate  Session  1  through  7 


6. 


Announc  emen t  s 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SELECTING,  SEQUENCING  AND 
CONDUCTING  SKILLS  TRAINING  EXERCISES 


Paper  19 


CONTENTS  Page 

Skills  Trainer  Functions  71 

Guidelines  for  Diagnosis  72 

Guidelines  for  Selecting  and  Sequencing  Skills  73 
Training  Exercises 

Guidelines  for  Modifying  Skills  Training  Exercises  75 

Guidelines  for  Conducting.  Skills  Training  Exercises  78 

Sample  Exercise  Evaluation  Form  82 

Copy  of  Paper  17:     Data  Collection  Worksheet  83 


SKILLS  TRAINER  FUNCTIONS 
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The  roles  of  the  skills  trainer  in  the  first  five  sessions  of  a  Group 
Process  Skills  workshop  are  as  manager  of  an  instructional  system  and 
as  facilitator  of  information  production*     The  information  generated 
in  this  process  provides  the  basis  for  the  skills  trainer  to  fulfill 
three  additional  roles.    The  new  roles  introduced  in  Sessions  6  and  7 
are  diagnostician,  designer  and  trainer. 

Conducting  a  skills  training  exercise  is  more  than  simply  taking  an 
exercise  out  of  the  bag;  and  it  is  different  from  spontaneous  trainer 
interventions,  as  in  an  unstructured  situation  like  a  T-group.     It  is 
making  deliberate  decisions  about  a  skills  training  exercise,  taking, 
seriously  the  involvraent  of  the  participants  in  producing  a  skill 
needs  assessment,  retaining  the  role  and  expertise  of  the  skills 
trainer  and  accepting  responsibility  for  making  judgments  about  the 
selection  and  sequencing  of  exercises.     The  skills  trainer  roles  of 
diagnostician,  designer  iind  trainer  call  for  sensitivity  when  diagnosing 
skills  needs,  selecting  exercises  and  conducting  exercies  following 
specifications  and  relying  on  the  helper-helpee  context  in  groups  of 
two,  three  or  more  for  the  major  teaching-learning  transaction  to  take 
place. 

As  diagnostician  the  skills  trainer  must  study  the  skill  needs  assess- 
ment information  generated  in  the  groui-  to  determine  what  is  being  said, 
to  identify  areas  of  skill  needs  and  to  make  a  preliminary  judgment  of 
kinds  of  skills  the  information  indicates  may  be  required. 

As  designer  the  skills  trainer  selects,  adapts  as  necessary  and  sequences 
skills  training  exercises  so  that  the  exercises  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  are  seen  by  GPS  workshop  participants  as  meeting 
their  skill  needs. 

In  his  role  as  trainer  the  skills  trainer  makes  careful  preparation 
for  conducting  each  exercise  selected  following  guidelines  provided. 
Fulfilling  the  role  of  skills  trainer  requires  staying  true  to  the 
processes  provided  in  order  to  be  relevant  to  the  skill  needs 
identified  by  the  participants. 

Paper  19  contains  guidelines  for  the  skills  trainer  to  help  in  the 
processes  of  diagnosing  the  situation  in  the  group;  selecting,  adapting 
and  sequencing  exercises;  and  conducting  selected  skills  training 
exercsies.     Following  the  guidelines  and  utilizing  the  worksheets 
provided  will  increase  the  probability  that  the  particular  skills 
training  exercises  selected  will  be  on  target  for  the  participants. 
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Data  Collection 

For  the  first  six  sessions: 

1.  Listen  to  trio  discussions  and  make  notes  during 
first  six  sessions  as  the  participants  produce 
data  on  their  skill  needs  for  group  work. 

2.  During  Session  6,  observe  the  group  producing  a 
skill  needs  assessment.    Make  notes  of  your 
observations  and  impressions,  using  the  worksheet 
provided.     (Paper  17) 


Analysis  of  Data 

During  the  intermission  between  Sessions  6  and  7: 

1.  Use  the  information  collected  by  you  and  the  others 
in  your  training  team  as  a  basis  for  analysis  and 
diagnosis  during  intermission  between  Sessions  6 
and  7 . 

2.  Review  Paper  17  and  discuss  its  importance  for 
selecting  skills  training  exercises. 

3.  Apply  criteria  for  problem  identification,  force 
field  analysis,  ranking  and  rating  to  determine 
skill  practice  requirements  of  highest  priority. 
(See  Papers  9,  11,  12.) 

4.  Complete  Steps  1,  2  and  3  of  Paper  2/. 
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Selecting 

The  selection  of  particular  exercises  should  be  based  on  two  consider- 
ations — relevance  and  f '^asibility . 

Relevance  can  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  the  stated 
purposes  "and  procedures  of  a  particular  exercise  are 
congruent  with  the  analysis  of  the  skill  needs  assessment. 
Sometimes  a  slight  modification  in  an  exercise  can  result 
in  increased  relevance. 

Feasibility  is  determined  by  checking  to  see  if  the 
requirements  of  the  exercise  (time,  number  of  people, 
facilities,  space  and  the  composition  of  the  group) 
make  doing  the  exercise  practicable.     Sometimes  a  slight 
modification  can  lessen  feasibility  complications. 

Refer  to  Paper  20:  Catalog  of  Exercises,  pages  8A-97.  Your  selection 
should  be  recorded  in  Step  A  of  Paper  21. 


Sequencing 

The  sequencing  of  a  group  or  exercises  into  the  order  in  which  they 
will  be  conducted  implies  a  rationale  for  the  sequence      A  rationale 
should  make  explicit:     (a)  goals  and  purposes  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  the  skill  needs  assessment  and  (b)  some  principles  that 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  particular  order  in  which  the  exercises 
are  sequenced.* 

Here  is  a  list  of  several  principles: 

1.  Start  with  technically  simple,  exercises  and  move 
toward  more  complex  exercises. 

2.  Start  with  conceptually  simple  exercises  and  move 
toward  conceptually  more  complex  exercises. 

3.  Start  with  exercises  that  focus  on  person-to-person 
skills  and  move  toward  exercises  involving  group 
skills. 

4.  Start  with  group  skills  exercises  and  move  toward 
person-to-person  skills  exercises. 


*NOTE:    Your  sequencing  and  rationale  should  be  recorded  on  Step  5 
of  Paper  21. 
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Build  a  sequence  around  a  particular  focus,  e.g., 
problem  solving,  decision  making,  coping  with  conflict. 

Build  a  sequence  based  on  providing  prerequisite 
skills  practice,  e.g.,  before  attempting  skills 
practice  for  coping  with  conflict,  provide  skills 
practice  in  problem  identification,  value 
clarification  and  negotiating. 


Others. 
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It  may  be  that  during  the  GPS  practicum  workshop  you  will  be  working 
under  so  much  pressure  that  you  will  not  have  time  to  modify  exercises 
to  any  extent.     You  probably  will  be  intent  on  selecting,  sequencing 
and  conducting  exercises  as  they  are  written  to  ensure  gaining 
practice  in  their  use.     In  future  GPS  workshops,  as  you  increase  your 
skills,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  have  the  time  and  energy  to  apply 
the  guidelines  below  for  modifying  exercises  as  appropriate • 

A..     Reasons  for  modifying  an  exercise  include  to: 

1.  Serve  a  different  purpose  and  objective 

2.  Serve  additional  objectives 

3.  Increase  or  decrease  emphasis  in  a  particular  issue 
or  skill 

4.  Comply  with  time  or  space  requirements 

5.  Allow  for  different  grouping 

6.  Reflect  the  theoretical  bias  of  the  skills  trainer 

7.  Call  attention  to  a  theoretical  construct 

8.  Make  an  exercise  comply  with  criteria  for  a  complete 
exercise 

B.  An  exercis^^s  incomplete  when  the  stage  setting  for  the  exercise 
is  missing  or  inadequate,  or  when  the  exercise  does  not  provide 
adequately  for  learning  from  the  activities,  i.e.,  inadequate 
debriefing,  evaluation,  application  at  home. 

C.  Stage  setting  refers  to  the  way  an  exercise  is  introduced  to  the 
participants  to  help  build  their  expectations  concerning  the 
primary  emphases  of  the  exercise  and  the  cognitive  and/or  behavioral 
skills  to  be  acquired. 

Modification  is  achieved  by  stage  setting,  that  is,  by  building 
the  appropriate  expectations  in  reference  to  purpose,  goals, 
emphasis,  activities,  outcomes. 

For  example: 

1.  Present  newsprint  chart  with  restatement  of  purposes 
and  objectives 

2.  Present  on  newsprint  a  set  of  key  questions  that  will 
focus  attention  on  specific  skills  or  dimensions 
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3.  Revise  observers'  sheets  to  enable  participants  to 
focus  attention  on  specific  concepts,  skills,  dimensions 

4.  Ask  participants  to  brainstom  information  about  a 
specific  topic,  skill,  dimension 

D.  If  the  exercis'=^  as  written  does  not  provide  for  learning  from  the 
activities  you  may  want  to  select  activities  to  involve  participants 
in  deriving  implications  from  the  concepts  and  experiences  in  the 
exercise. 

For  example: 

1.  Ask  individuals  to  reflect  and  write  on  the  topics: 
"What  specific  thing  I've  learned  which  I  can  do 
something  about,"  or  "One  thing  I  can  try  out  in 
my  own  situation." 

2.  Ask  pairs  to  share  their  ideas  and  help  each  other 
think  of  ways  to  implement  their  plans. 

3.  Conduct  a  general  discussion  in  which  everyone's  ideas 
are  received,  displayed  and  discussed. 

4.  Present  a  final  input,  as  appropriate ♦ 

E.  When  an  exercise  is  modified  the  following  tests  should  be  applied 
to  the  modification: 

1.  Does  the  modification  include  an  explicit  statement  of 
purpose  showing  clearly  what  is  to  be  accomplished? 

2.  Are  changes  in  sequence  or  activities  internally  consistent 
with  the  modified  purpose? 

3.  Is  the  stage  setting  for  the  exercise  provided? 

4.  Is  provision  made  for  learning  from  the  activities  in 
the  exercise? 

5.  \^at  evidence  will  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
is  achieved?     How  will  you  know? 

F.  On  the  first  page  of  each  exercise  you  will  find  a  chart  identifying 
areas  of  skills  (Paper  8)  and  dimensions  essential  to  group  growth 


NOTE:     Record  any  modification  you  think  a  selected  exercise  needs  on 
Step  6  of  Paper  21, 
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(Paper  4),     This  chart  is  considered  an  important  tool  in  the 
utilization  and  application  of  the  exercise.    The  information 
on  the  chart  and  the  reference  material  on  Papers  4  and  8 
should  enable  you  to  clarify  and  sharpen  your  understanding 
of  the  primary  focus  of  the  exercise.     In  addition,  the  chart 
will  alert  you  to  a  potential  focus  that  may  be  selected  to 
meet  certain  other  skill  needs  of  participants. 

If  you  choose  to  modify  the  exercise,  the  use  of  the  chart  and 
its  reference  to  Papers  4  and  8  constitute  an  important  procedure 
in  the  selection  of  appropriate  skill  focus  and  dimension  of 
group  growth  focus. 

One  important  reason  for  checking  the  need  to  modify  exercises 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  exercises  in  this  collection  for 
PETC~I  were  originated  in  the  context  of  highly  unstructured 
Laboratory  training  where  the  T-group  method  was  used.  In 
such  situations  certain  exercises  were  directly  related  to  the 
experiences  participants  were  having  within  the  larger  context 
of  the  Laboratory.     Trainers  conducted  the  exercises  either  to 
reinforce  theory  presented  at  other  times  or  to  elaborate  and 
enhance  the  experience  participants  were  having  in  their  own 
unstructured  groups.     Consequently,  it  is  important  for  GPS 
workshop  skills  trainers  to  apply  the  guidelines  for  stage 
setting  for  each  exercise  with  care  and  make  adequate  provision 
for  debriefing  and  utilization  of  the  experience  in  the  exercise 
in  relation  to  concrete  back  home  situations.     This  is 
particularly  true  when  using  exercises  from  other  collections. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  CONDUCTING  SKILLS 
TRAINING  EXERCISES 
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Prepare  to  Conduct  the  Exercise 

A,  Review  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 

Check  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  to  see  if  it 
coincides  with  your  purposes  for  using  it.  If 
modifications  are  needed,  provide  for  them, 

B,  Review  the  sequence  of  activities  in  the  exercise 

Any  modifications  or  changes  the  skills  trainer 
wishes  to  make  must  be  tested  against  the  purpose 
stated  for  the  exercise.    Major  changes  in  the 
sequence  or  activities  may  change  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise, 

C,  Check  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  exercise 

Experience  in  conducting  exercises  has  shown  that 
setting  the  stage  for  doing  the  exercises  and 
providing  an  activity  of  debriefing  or  back  home 
application  decreases  the  "fun  and  games"  impression 
many  educators  have  had  of  skills  training  exercises, 

D,  Complete  necessary  advance  work  as  follows: 

Prepare  charts 

Secure  supplies  and  equipment 

Prepare  necessary  "props"  (e,g,,  role  briefing 
sheets,  puzzles  to  be  completed) 

E,  Read  in  detail  the  theoretical  material  recommended  for 
certain  exercises  to  assure  better  understanding  of  basic 
concepts. 

Conduct  the  Exercise 

Generally,  conducting  an  exercise  includes  the  following  steps: 

1,  Setting  the  stage  for  the  exercise 

2,  Doing  the  exercise 

3,  Debriefing  it 

4,  Relating  it  to  participants'  local  situations 
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Specifically,  proceed  with  the  exercise  as  follows: 

1.     Present  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  possible • 

^*     Present  the  overview  of  the  total  sequence  for  each 
90-minute  period.    Avoid  elaboration  or  justification 
that  will  evoke  arguing  with  the  objectives  or  sequence. 

3u     Manage  the  activities  of  the  exercise  with  deliberateness , 
limiting  th»"ioret  Leal  talk  to  the  specific  time  provided. 

a.  Take  a  few  minutes  to  demonstrate  new  activities 
by  role  playiiig  them  with  one  or  more  persons 

b.  Give  clear  and  precise  directions 

c.  Keep  time  segments  within  designated  limits 

d.  Be  sure  there  is  time  for  adequate  evaluation  and 
for  debriefing  of  the  exercise. 

Special  Note  on  Conducting  Exercises 

Except  where  a  modification  is  cl-^Rrly  required,  conduct  the  exercise 
exactly  as  written  to  gain  experien::e.     The  view  held  by  the  developers 
of  this  system  is  that  initially  adhering  to  the  procedures  as  x^itten 
will  serve  as  a  learning  tool.     More  experience  and  increased  confidence 
will  then  make  it  possible  for  the  skills  trainer  to  exercise  some 
options  and  to  make  more  modifications  while  maintaining  standards  for 
learning  how  to  learn. 

In  some  cases  participants  will  resist  the  procedures  by  some  means, 
such  as  unusual  requests  for  clarification  of  instructions  or  by 
prolonged  questioning  of  the  procedure.     Do  not  get  trapped  into 
extending  the  input  or  justifying  the  activity.    Urge  the  participants 
to  go  ahead  and  try  it  out.    After  a  few  minutes  you  can  intervene  and 
repeat  the  instructions.     Rely  on  the  process  of  clarification  that 
takes  place  within  the  context  of  a  trio,  a  pair  or  a  small  group. 
This  process  v/ill  maximize  people  learning  from  each  other  and  will 
foster  less  dependency  on  the  skills  trainer  as  the  "authority-expert.'' 


Data  Collection  on  Skills  Training  Exercises 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  training  is  to  help  skills  trainers  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  the  skills  training  exercises  they  have  selected 
for  a  particular  group*    Therefore,  an  exercise  evaluation  form  similar 
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to  the. one  on  page  82  may  be  used  after  completing  some  of  the  exercises. 
In  the  future  this  will  help  the  skills  trainer  to  make  judgments  about 
the  appropriateness  and  relevance  of  certain  exercises* 


Where  to  Find  More  Exercises 

Ten  Exercises  for  Trainers,  NTL — TABS 
NTL  Learning  Resources  Corp. 
2817  N.  Dorr  Avenue 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 

Twenty  Exercises  for  the  Classroom,  NTL — lABS 

A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  for  Human  Relations 
Training — Volume  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  by  J.  William  Pfeiffer 
and  John  E.  Jones 

University  Associates  Press 

P.  0.  Box  615 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 

Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS) 

Commercial  Educational  Distributing  Services 
P.  0.  Box  3711 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Interpersonal  Communications  (IPC) 
Xicom,  Inc. 
Sterling  Forest 
RFD  //I 

Tuxedo,  New  York 

Interpersonal  Influence  (INF) 
Xicon,  Inc. 

Exercises  in  Sessions  1-5  of  the  GPS  v/orkshop.     The  first 
five  sessions  contain  training  for  pi.oblem  solving  skills. 
These  exercises  have  not  been  included  in  the  collection  of 
exercises.     If  your  group  states  a  need  for  problem  solving 
skills  and  some  of  these  exercises  seem  appropriate,  they 
could  be  modified  for  use  during  the  skills  training  sequence. 
The  following  papers  may  be  useful: 

Paper     5:     Four  Views  of  My  Group 

Paper    9:     Four  Guidelines  for  Writing  a  Problem  Statement 
Paper  11:     Force  Field  Diagnostic  Technique 

Table  ot  Contents,  PETC-I:     Part  I 

Paper    1:     Agenda  for  Session  1:  Orientation 

Paper    2:     Introduction  to  PETC-I:     Skills  Trainers  Workshop 
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Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 


3: 
4: 
6: 
7: 
8: 


Paper  10: 

Paper  12: 
Paper  13: 
Paper  14: 
Paper  15: 
Paper  16: 
Paper  17: 
Paper  18: 

Paper  19: 

Paper  20 
Paper  21 
Paper  22 

Paper  23: 

Paper  24: 
Paper  25: 

Paper  26: 

Paper  27: 

Paper  28; 
Paper  29 
Paper  30 
Paper  31 
Paper  32 
Paper  33 


Agenda  for  Session  2:     Initiating  Needc  Assessment 
Dimensions  Essential  to  Group  Growth 
Agenda  for  Session  3:     Group  Problem  Identification 
More  About  PETC 

Skills  Needed  by  Members  of  Productive  Groups 
Agenda  for  Session  4:     Force  Field  Analysis  and 
Data  Utilization 
Force  Field  Analysis 
Skills  I  Need  to  Acquire 

Agenda  for  Session  5:     Identifying  Skill  Needs 
Agenda  for  Session  6:     Recording  Group  Skill  Needs 
Procedures  for  Producing  a  Skill  Needs  Assessment 
Data  Collection  Worksheet 
Agenda  for  Session  7:     Data  Analysis  and 
Selection  of  Exercises 

Guidelines  for  Selecting,  Sequencing  and 
Conducting  Skills  Training  Exercises 
Catalog  of  Exercises 
Exercise  Selection  Worksheet 

Agenda  for  Sessions  8-9:    Applying  Guidelines 
for  Conducting  Exercises 
Agenda  for  Sessions  10-11: 
Training  Exercises 
Exercise  to  be  Modified 
Agenda  for  Sessions  12-13: 
an  Exercise 

Agenda  for  Sessions  14-17: 
Critique  Exercises 
Agenda  for  Session  18:     Planning  for  the  Practicum 

Workshop 

Planning  for  the  GPS  Workshop 
:     Agenda  for  Sessions  19-20:     Summarizing  Learnings 
;     Interpersonal  Relations  Assessment 
:     List  of  Skills  Acquired 
:  Imagining 

:     Information  About  the  PETC  Program 


Modifying  Skills 


Preparing  to  Conduct 
Teams  Conduct  and 
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Name 


Exercise  Number 


Specifically,  what  insights  and  knowing  or  doing  skills  did  you  gain  as 
a  result  of  this  exercise? 


How 


do  you  see  yourself  using  these  learnings  when  you  get  back  home? 


How  did  you  feel  about  this  exercise'J 


Boring, 
Uninteresting 

Did  you  gain  useful,  ] 
organizational  work? 

practical  knowing  and  doing  skills  for 

No  useful 
help 

■ 

Engaging, 
Enj oyable 


Much  useful 
help 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY  ^ 
SESSIONS  8-9:    APPLYING  GUIDELINES  FOR  CONDUCTING  EXERCISES 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


1.  Introduction  to    Paper  22 
Sessions  8-9 


1,  Present  Paper  22:  Agenda 
for  Sessions  8-9 >  Review 
purposes  and  objectives. 


80 


10 


2.  Review  main 
ideas  of 
conducting 
exercise 


3 •  Conduct 
exercise 
chosen 

4.  Discuss  the 
exercise 


Paper  19        2.  Refer  to  Paper  19:  Guidelines 
for  Selecting t  Sequencing 
and  Conducting  Exercises. 
Emphasize  the  conducting 
guidelines  (pages  73-74) . 

Collection    3.  Follow  directions  for  the 
of  first  exercise  selected  by 

Exercises  the  senior  trainer. 

4.  Conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
way  the  exercise  was  conducted 
based  on  the  guidelines  for 
conducting  exercises  in 
Paper  19.    Do  not  allow  the 
discussion  to  focus  on  the 
effects  of  the  exercise. 
Keep  focused  on  the  way  the 
exercise  was  conducted. 


80 


10 


5.  Conduct  second  Collection 
exercise  chosen  of 

Exercises 


6.  Debriefing 


5.  Follow  directions  for  the 
exercise  chosen. 


Conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
way  the  exercise  was 
conducted  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Step  4. 


*NOTE:     The  senior  trainer  conducts  the  exercises  in  Sessions  8  and  9. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  make  adjustments  in  the  total  schedule 
due  to  lack  of  time  for  the  20  sessions  or  due  to  the  extension 
of  time  for  some  of  the  sessions,  Sessions  8  and  9  may  be 
eliminated. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSIONS  8-9: 

APPLYING  GUIDELINES  FOR  CONDUCTING  EXERCISES 


Paper  22 

90  minutes  each 


Purposes;        To  demonstrate  the  model  trainer  .skills  in  conducting 
exercises • 

To  provide  trainees  with  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  two  exercises. 

Ob.jectives:     Given  exercises  selected  by  the  senior  trainer  and  based 
on  his  diagnostic  work  in  Session  7,  skills  trainers  will 
participate  in  the  exercises. 

Given  guidelines  in  Paper  19  for  conducting  exercises  and 
instructions  for  debriefing  after  each  exercise,  participants 
will  apply  guidelines  in  evaluating  the  way  the  exercise 
was  conducted. 

Steps:  1.  Introduction  to  Sessions  8-9 

2.  Review  main  ideas  of  conducting  exercise 

3.  Conduct  exercise  chosen 

4.  Discuss  the  exercise 

5.  Conduct  second  exercise  chosen 

6.  Debriefing 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSIONS  10-11:    MODIFYING  SKILLS  TRAINING  EXERCISES 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


5  1.  Introduction  to    Paper  23 

Sessions  10-11 


20  2.  Review 

guidelines 


60  3.  Adapt  and 

modify  an 
exercise 


Paper  19 


75 
to 
90 


4.  Critique 

modifications 


1.  Present  Paper  23:    Agenda  for 
Sessions  10-11,  Review 
objectives  and  sequence  of 
activities. 

2»  Direct  trainees  to  review  guide- 
lines for  modifying  exercises 
in  Paper  19.    Reinforce  the 
main  points  and  elaborate  if 
needed.    Ask  for  clarif icaticos. 


Paper  24        3.  Refer  to  Paper  24:  Exercise 
to  be  Modified;  instruct  teans 
to  modify  the  exercise  shown. 

Reinforce  the  assignment  to 
modify  the  exercise  so  that  Ir 
will  deal  with  an  issue  in  this 
training  group  as  identified 
during  Session  7. 

Ask  participants  to  follow  closely 
the  guidelines  given  them  in 
Paper  19.    Announce  that  the 
modification  should  be  based  jn 
the  data  collected  during  the 
first  seven  sessions  of  this 
workshop  and  that  the  plan  sbauld 
be  for  a  90-minute  period. 

Ask  teams  to  prepare  a  report 
on  newsprint  showing  their 
modifications  and  stating 
their  rationale. 

Paper  19        4.  Instruct  teams  to  report  their 
Chart  exercise  plans  to  the  total 

group.    Announce  that  the 
basis  for  reactions  and  critique 
will  be  the  guidelines  for 
modifying  exercises  in 
Paper  19.    At  the  end  of  eacr 
report  ask  them  to  answer  the 
questions  posted  on  newsprint 
and  to  use  them  as  the  basis 
for  their  critique.  (See 
list  of  questions  on  page  76/, 


Condxict  the  critique  session. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSIONS  10-11: 
MODIFYING  SKILLS  TRAINING  EXERCISES 


Paper  23 
Two  90-minute  periods 
(approximately) 


Purpose:  To  enable  skills  trainers  to  practice  applying  guidelines 

for  adapting  and  modilying  skills  training  exercises • 

Objectives :     Given  guidelines  for  adapting  and  modifying  a  skills 

training  exercise  and  given  an  exercise  to  be  modified, 
trainees  will  apply  the  guidelines  and  prepare  a  report 
of  their  modifications,  including  a  rationale • 

Steps:  1.  Introduction  to  Sessions  10-11 

2.  Review  guidelines 

3.  Adapt  and  modify  an  exercise 

4.  Critique  modifications 
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EXERCISE  TO  BE  MODIFIED 


Paper  24 


Choosing  a  Color 
Goals 

1,     Learning  to  deal  with  the  power  vacuum  created  by  the 
lack  of  specific  directions. 

2*     Understanding  shared  leadership  through  role  playing. 
Group  Size 

This  exercise  is  designed  for  seven  to  ten  participants. 
Several  groups  may  be  directed  simultaneously. 

Time  Required 

Thirty  minutes 
Materials  Utilized 

Large  envelope  containing  three  envelopes: 

Envelope  I:        Provides  directions  for  group  task  and 
seven  to  ten  envelopes  containing 
individual  directions  for  role  and  position 

Envelope  II:      Directions  and  group  task 

Envelope  III:     Directions  and  group  task 

Description  of  roles  to  be  played 

Physical  Setting 

Groups  are  seated  in  a  circle 

Process 

1.     The  participants  are  introduced  to  role  playing.  The 
facilitator  may  want  to  use  a  fantasy  exercise  for 
warmup.     The  following  roles  are  explained: 

Information-Seeking 

Tension-Relieving 


Pfeiffer,  J.,  and  Jones,  J.,  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences 
for  Human  Relations  Training,  Volume  I.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University 
Associates  Press •  1969. 
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Paper  24 
Page  2 


Clarifying 
Gate-Keeping 
Initiating 
Following 

Information-Giving 
Harmonizing 

The  facilitator  discusses  the  concept  of  shared  leadership 
and  may  want  to  incorporate  the  Malcolm  Knowles  film  series. 
Dynamics  of  Leadership > 

The  facilitator  places  the  large  envelope  containing  the 
instruction  envelopes  in  the  center  of  the  group  with  no 
further  instructions  or  information. 


Paper  24 
Page  3 


INSTRUCTIONS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  LARGE  ENVELOPE  WHICH  CONTAINS 

ALL  OTHER  ENVELOPES: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  three  envelopes  containing 
directions  for  the  phases  of  this  group  session. 
You  are  to  open  the  first  one  (labeled  **I'*)  at  once. 
Subsequent  instructions  will  tell  you  when  to  open  the 
second  (labeled  "II")  and  third  (labeled  "III")  envelopes. 


ENVELOPE  I  WILL  CONTAIN  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS 
ON  A  SEPARATE  SHEET: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENVELOPE  I 
Time  Allowed:     15  minutes. 

Special  Instructions:     Each  member  is  to  take  one  of  the  white 

envelopes  and  follow  the  individual  instructions 
contained  in  it. 

Task:     The  group  is  to  choose  a  color, 

DO  NOT  LH  ANYONE  EL5E  SE  YOUR  INSTRUCTIONS! 

(After  15  minutes  go  on  to  the  next  envelope,) 

ENVELOPE  II  WILL  CONTAIN  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS 
ON  A  SEPARATE  SHEET: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENVELOPE  II 

Time  Allowed:     5  minutes. 

Task:  You  are  to  choose  a  group  chairperson, 
(Aiter  5  minutes  go  on  to  the  next  envelope*) 


Paper  24 
Page  4 


ENVELOPE  III  WILL  CONTAIN  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS 
ON  A  SEPARATE  SHEET: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENVELOPE  III 


Time  Allowed:     10  minutes. 

Task;     You  are  to  evaluate  the  first  phase  of  this  group  session. 

Special  Instructions;     The  newly  selected  chairperson  will  lead  this 

discussion. 

Sample  questions; 

1.  What  behavior  was  effective  in  promoting  the 
purposes  assigned  to  individuals? 

2.  What  behavior  was  harmful  to  promoting  the 
purposes  assigned  to  individuals? 

(After  10  minutes  return  the  directions  to  their  respective  envelopes.) 
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INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  ENVELOPES  FOR  PliASE  I 

Each  envelope  will  contain  instructions  for  role  and  position.  Two  o: 
the  instructions  will  include  special  knowledge.  The  information  will 
be  given  on  a  card  in  this  manner: 


1 ,     ROLE :  INFORMATION-SEEKING 
POSITION:     SUPPORT  BLUE 


The  following  roles,  positions  and  special  information  will  be  assigns: 
in  the  following  order: 


1,     Role:  Information-Seeking 
Position:     Support  blue 


2 .     Role :  Tension-Relieving 

Position:     Introduce  the  idea  of  a  different 
color — orange 


3.     Role:  Clarifying 
Position:     Support  red 


4.     Role:  None 
Position:  None 

(You  have  the  special  knowledge  that  the  group  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  select  a  chairperson  later  in 
the  exercise;  you  are  to  conduct  yourself  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  select  you  as  a  chairperson* 


Paper  24 
Page  6 


5.    Role:  Gate-Keeping 
Position:    Against  red 


6.    Role:  Initiating 

Position:     Support  green 


7.    Role:  None 
Position:  None 

(You  have  the  special  knowledge  that  the  group  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  select  a  chairperson  later  i 
the  exercise;  you  are  to  conduct  yourself  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  select  you  as  chairperson 


8.    Role:  Following 
Position:    Against  red 


9.    Role:  Information-Giving 
Position:    Against  blue 


10.    Role:  Harmonizing 

Position:    Against  green 


If  there  are  fewer  than  ten  participants  in  the  group.  ^i^^P^y/^^^^^f 
as  many  of  the  last  three  roles  and  positions  as  are  necessary.  There 
must  be  at  least  seven  people  in  the  group. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSIONS  12-13:    PREPAE3G  TO  CONDUCT  AN  EXERCISE 


Minutes  Steps  Materials  Directions 

5         1.  Introduction  Paper  25       1.  Present  Paper  25:  Agenda 
to  Sessions  for  Sessions  12-13* 

12-13 


30         2.  Determine  order 
of  procedure, 
for  three 
exercises 


*2,  Distribute  to  each  team  one 
copy  of  each  of  the  exercises 
they  selected  in  Session  ?• 
Tell  them  to  check  the 
requirements  of  the  three 
exercises*    Ask  them  to 
prepare  to  report  their  first, 
second  and  third  choices 
for  one  exercise  they  wish 
to  conduct  in  a  subsequent 
session* 


20         3.  Receive  Paper  19    **3.  Ask  teams  to  report  their 

assignment  first,  second  and  third 

and  sequence  choices* 
of  exercises 

Write  the  report  of  each  team 
on  newsprint.    On  the  basis 
of  this  report  assign  an 
exercise  to  each  team. 

Review  guidelines  for 
sequencing  exercises  in 
Paper  19  with  participants. 
Refer  to  the  guideline  you 
are  using  and  announce  the 
sequence  in  which  the 
exercises  will  be  conducted. 

Post  time  schedule  for 
preparation,  presentation 
and  critique  of  exercises. 


*NOTE:      For  each  team  remove  the  exercises  they  selected  from  one 
notebook.    Put  a  note  on  the  notebook.    When  the  notebook 
is  given  to  a  :nember  of  the  team  remind  them  to  put  the 
exercises  back  in  the  book. 

**NOTE:    Trainees  may  resist  the  trainer's  decisions  during  this  step. 

Decide  ahead  cf  time  whether  you  will  negotiate  your  decisions 
or  hold  firm  snd  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  consequences. 
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SESSIONS  12-13:     PREPARING  TO  CONDUCT  AN  EXERCISE 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


90         4.  Teams  plan  to 
conduct  one 
exercise 


Paper  19       4.  Review  guidelines  for 

conducting  exercises  with 
participants.    Ask  teams  to 
begin  their  work  planning 
to  conduct  the  exercise 
assigned.    ^Xnnounce  the 
availability  and  location 
of  material'^  needed  for 
exercises.    Announce  that 
the  senior  trainer  will  be 
available  to  consult  and 
give  assistance  to  teams. 


NOTES    The  workshop  design  assumes  that  there  will  be  four  teams  of 

skills  trainers  with  two  or  three  persons  per  team.     Each  team 
conducts  one  exercise  during  the  period  reserved  for  Sessions  14-17. 

In  cases  where  the  number  of  skills  trainers  exceeds  twelve  or 
the  number  of  teams  exceeds  four,  the  senior  trainer  may  consider 
the  following  alternatives: 

1.  Adding  more  sessions  so  each  team  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  an  exercise. 

2.  Dividing  the  total  group  of  skills  trainers  into  two 
sections.    This  insures  that  each  team  can  practice 
conducting  an  exercise  with  at  least  a  group  of  nine  to 
twelve  persons. 

3.  Adjusting  the  size  of  teams, to  have  exactly  four  teams  for 
this  particular  set  of  four  sessions.     The  teams  may  be 
adjusted  to  include  as  many  as  four  people  or  as  few  as  two. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  teams  for  the  practicum 
should  avoid  having  four  persons  on  one  team. 

4.  In  the  schedule  for  presenting  and  critiquing  exercises, 
allow  two  hours  for  each  exercise:    a  90-minute  presentation 
and  a  30-minute  critique. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSIONS  12-13: 
PREPARING  TO  CONDUCT  AN  EXERCISE 


Paper  25 
145  minutes 


Purpose:  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  participants  to  practice 

applying  guidelines  for  conducting  skills  training  exercises, 

Objectives:  Given  a  set  of  procedures  for  indicating  preference  for 
an  exercise,  trainees  will  receive  assignments  and  will 
apply  guidelines  for  preparing  to  conduct  an  exercise. 

Steps:  1.  Introduction  to  Sessions  12-13 

2.  Determine  order  of  preference  of  three  exercises 

3.  Receive  assignment  and  sequence  of  exercises 

4.  Teams  plan  to  conduct  one  exercise 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSIONS  14-17: 

TEAMS  CONDUCT  AND  CRITIQUE  EXERCISES 


Paper  26 

2  hours  each 


Purpose;  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  teams  to  conduct  the 

exercise  they  prepared. in  Session  13  and  to  receive 
feedback  based  on  guidelines  for  conducting  exercises. 

Objectives;     Given  plans  made  by  the  teams  for  the  exercise  assigned, 
teams  will  conduct  the  exercise. 

Given  guidelines  for  conducting  exercises,  trainees  ^ 
will  evaluate  the  way  each  team  conducted  its  exercise. 


*NOTE:     The  schedule  for  Sessions  14-17  will  be  extended  to  two 

hours;  90  minutes  for  presenting  the  exercise  and  30  minutes 
for  critiquing  the  exercise. 

**NOTE:  Remember  that  Paper  19:  Guidelines  for  Selecting.  Sequencing 
and  Conducting  Skills  Training  Exercises,  is  the  referent  for 
critiquing  sessions. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  18:     PLANNING  FOR  THE  PRACTICUM  WORKSHOP 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


1.  Introduction 
to  Session  18 


Paper  27       1.  Present  Paper  27:  Agenda 

for  Session  18 >    The  senior 
trainer  may  want  to  make 
adjustments  in  team  member- 
ship at  this  time. 


20  2*  Orientation  to  Paper  28 
Planning  for  Paper  19 
the  GPS  Workshop  Paper  20 


Collection 
of 

Exercises 


2*  Read  Paper  28:  Planning 
for  the  GPS  Workshop,  with 
the  participants •  Call 
attention  to  guidelines 
and  requirements.  Stress 
that  the  nature  of  the 
product  expected  by  the  end 
of  the  planning  period  is  a 
set  of  plans  about  how  each 
team  expects  to  proceed 
during  the  GPS  workshop. 
Emphasize  the  nature  of 
your  role  during  the  planning 
period  and  during  the  GPS 
workshop •     (See  page  118, 
Paper  28.) 

Using  the  GROUP  PROCESS 
SKILLS  (GPS)  INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES  AND  PAPERS  FOR 
SKILLS  TRAINERS,  direct 
participants  to  examine 
strategies  and  papers  for 
the  workshop. 

Guide  participants  through 
the  instructional  strategies 
for  the  workshop,  emphasizing 
the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the 
skills  training  workshop 
they  have  just  experienced 
and  the  GPS  workshop  design. 
Reinforce  Session  6 
differences .  Encourage 
questions  for  clarif icatf'ion. 

Ask  trainees  to  look  at 
Paper  20:    Catalog  of 
Exercises.    Distribute  and 
review  the  Collection  of 
Exercises.    Elaborate  on 
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SESSION  18:    PLANNING  FOR  THE  PRACTICUM  WORKSHOP 


Directions 


the  way  the  collection  is 
prepared  and  some  ways  of 
using  it.  Encourage 
questions  and  comments  about 
all  the  resources  for 
planning* 

Announce  that  for  the  next 
six  to  eight  hours  teams 
will  be  on  their  own, 
making  plans  for  conducting 
the  GPS  workshop.  Summarize 
the  planning  steps  in 
Paper  28.    Remind  teams  that 
the  senior  trainer  will  be 
available  for  assistance 
and  planning  help  during 
this  period  should  they 
desire  it. 

Announce  the  time  and 
location  for  Sessions  19-20. 

6-8         3.  Plan  for  the  3.  Direct  teams  to  begin  work, 

hours  GPS  workshop 


Minutes  Steps  Materials 

2.  (continued) 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  18:  Paper  27 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  PRACTICUM  WORKSHOP  6-8  hours 


Purpose:  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  teams  of  skills  trainers 

to  make  plans  to  conduct  a  practicum  Group  Process  Skills 
Workshop  for  educators. 

Objectives:     Given  a  set  ot  instructions  for  team  work,  guidelines 
for  planning  and  all  resource  papers  in  the  system, 
participants  will  produce  plans  for  conducting  a 
GPS  workshop. 

Steps :  1.     Introduction  to  Session  18 

2.     Orientation  to  Planning  for  the  Workshop 


3.     Plan  for  the  GPS  workshop 
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PLANNING  FOR  THE  GPS  WORKSHOP 


Paper  28 


There  are  many  styles  of  planning  for  a  workshop.     Page  28  contains 
various  points  that  may  help  you  plan  to  train  with  Group  Process 
Skills  (GPS)  workshop  materials.     The  paper  might  be  described  as 
-vstematically  chaotic.     In  a  way,  it  is  a  fantasy  of  how  a  team  might 
■  '•>  about  its  planning  processes.     It  is  not  very  logical,  but  perhaps 
its  deliberate  illogic  will  help  you  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
most  productive  use  of  the  planning  time. 

ThiL-  paper  is  not  a  workbook,  although  you'll  find  lots  of  space  for 
writing.     It  is  really  possible  to  start  anywhere  within  it.     It  is 
also  quite  in  order  to  write  some  additional  pages  if  you  wish. 
Finally,  only  you  can  decide  how  you  will  go  about  the  task  of  getting 
ready  to  conduct  your  workshop. 

During  this  planning  session  you  can  expect  the  senior  trainer  to  be 
available  to  answer  questions,   to  help  you  work  through  ideas  and  to 
offer  suggestions.     You  can  also  expect  the  senior  trainer  to  ask  for 
a  meeting  with  you  during  the  intermission  between  Sessions  6  and  7 
during  the  GPS  workshop  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  your  sequence  of 
exercises  and  your  rationale  for  the  selections  you  have  made.  The 
senior  trainer  will  not,  however,  participate  in  any  specific  planning, 
decision  making  or  analysis  which  is  delegated  to  your  team. 

During  the  actual  GPS  workshop  the  senior  trainer  also  will  be 
available  for  comments  and  to  answer  your  questions,  and  may  visit 
each  team  to  observe  the  workshop  in  progress.     The  senior  trainer  will 
not,  however,  intervene  directly  in  any  of  the  planning  or  training 
sessions.     The  teams  of  skills  trainers  will  be  in  charge  of  thexr 
respective  groups  and  will  have  the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  entire  instructional  system. 

During  the  GPS  training  sessions  the  senior  trainer  may  call  a  meeting 
of  the  skills  trainers  for  debriefing,  discussion,  evaluation,  offering 
feedback  from  his  observations  and  providing  requested  information. 
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Paper  28 
Page  2 


Maybe  the  first  thing  you'll  want  to  do  is  read  the  GPS  manual • 


If  so,  be  sure  to  plan  for  the 
following: 

Study  the  GPS  workshop  manual, 
especially  the  purposes,  objec- 
tives, rationale  and  trainer 
preparation  for  each  session. 

Note  how  Session  6  differs  from 
your  experience.     Note  that  the 
Skills  Training  workshop  has  20 
sessions  spread  over  35  hours 
and  that  GPS  workshop  has  18 
sessions  spread  over  27  hours. 
Pay  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  Session  6  GPS  workshop 
participants  are  excused  for  the 
next  3  hours  at  least,  depending 
on  the  workshop  schedule.  This 
is  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  make  careful  exercise  selecting 
and  sequencing  plans. 

Note  that  Sessions  7  through  16 
are  all  sessions  devoted  to 
skills  training  exercises. 

Study  all  theoretical  inputs  until 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them. 

Become  familiar  with  the  proce- 
dures called  for  in  the  sessions. 

SP&  'AL  NOTE: 

Do  not  assume  that  workshop 
participants  are  as  familiar  as 
you  are  with  writing  a  problem 
statement,  writing  force  field 
analyses  or  helper-helpee 
procedures. 

Anticipate  that  the  skill 
*  capabilities  of  GPS  participants 
may  not  be  as  great  as  yours. 
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Paper  28 
Page  3 


Be  prepared  in  Session  6  for  GPS  participants  to  exhibit  a  wider  range 
of  kinds  of  skills  needed  than  was  the  case  when  you  did  Session  6. 


This  is  a  pivotal  session. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in 
Sessions  1  through  5  are  synthesized 
during  this  session* 

This  session  will  greatly  influence 
skills  training  exercise  selection. 

The  participants  need  to  know  how 
you  perceived  their  work  in 
producing  their  skill  needs 
assessment . 

THEREFORE. 

All  skills  trainers  need  to 
record  observations  on  Paper  17. 

Each  skills  trainer  should  share 
observations  and  impressions. 

These  reports  will  give  participants 
an  idea  of  how  you  are  viewing 
what  they  say  they  need  and  let 
them  know  that  their  work  and 
your  observations  will  be  taken 
into  account  as  you  select 
exercises . 
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Paper  28 
Page  4 


Maybe  your  first  concern  will  be  for  the  skills  training  exercisps  you 
didn't  do  in  the  skills  training  workshop. 


In  this  case,  include  plans  for: 

Studying  all  exercises,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the 
unfairdliar  ones. 

Practicing  the  instructions 
required  for  conducting  each 
exercise,  as  needed. 

Assigning  exercises  for 
specialized  study  to  one 
another  in  the  team. 


Paper  28 
Page  5 


Somewher<i  along  the  line  you  will  have  to  decide  who  is  going  to  do 
what,  when  and  for  how  long. 


Plan  for  assignment  o£  team  members 
to; 

Manage  the  first  six  sessions 
and  Sessions  17  and  18. 

Rotate  assignments  so  everyone 
has  a  variety  of  tasks  to 
perform. 

Make  plans  to: 

Give  specific  assignments  as 
far  ahead  as  possible- 

Provide  for  last  minute  changes. 

Give  and  receive  feedback  on 
each  other's  work. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  consciously  provide  for 
this  activity  since  you  will 
be  under  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  while  conducting  the 
I  workshop . 
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Paper  28 
Page  6 


AND... there  are  all  the  charts  to  be  made,  supplies  to  be  checked, 
facilities  to  be  inspected,  coffee  to  be  arranged  for,  etc.,  etc. 


SO. .  . 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  make 
your  plans  in  the  room  where 
you  will  be  conducting  the 
workshop . 

Inquire  about  necessary  supplies 
and  make  arrangements  for 
securing  them. 

Allow  time  for  chart-making.. 


Paper  28 
Page  7 


Be  sure  to  make  plans  for  review  and  study  of  all  theoretical  inputs, 
especially  the  inputs  in  the  Collection  of  Exercises > 


Plan  to: 

Read  and  discuss  all  the 
theoretical  material,  in  the 
entire  system. 

Decide  who  is  to  make  which 
presentation. 

Try  out  theory  presentations 
with  each  other,  as  needed. 


Paper  28 
Page  8 


With  all  these  pressures  and  tasks,  paying  attention  to  team  building 
may  be  difficult. 


So  before  getting  deeply  into  your 
work: 

Agree  among  yourselves  that 
you  will  stop  your  action  twice 
for  10  minutes  each  during  this 
period  for  a  team  building 
inspection.     Inquire  about 
communications  or  group 
maintenance  issues  needing 
attention. 

Suggestion: 

You  may  want  to  use  Paper  8, 
Skills  Needed  by  Members  of 
Productive  Groups,  to  assist 
in  this  activity. 
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Paper  28 
Page  9 


Eventually  you'll  be  wondering  how  you  can  get  all  thid  done  in  six 
hours* ♦ .here's  how* 


List  all  the  tasks  to  be  done. 

Identify  the  tasks  the  team  must 
do  together. 

Determine  which  tasks  can  be  done 
by  individuals. 

Accept  individual  tasks. 

Decide  which  tasks  need  to  be 
done  first. 

Deterrrane  which  tasks  can  be  done 

at  a  later  time  (during  the  workshop, 

at  midnight,  at  6:00  a.m.,  whenever I ) . 

Sequence  the  tasks  and  assign  time 
limits  for  their  completion. 

Decide  when  to  report  to  each 
other. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSIONS  19-20:    SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


60 


1 •  Introduction 
to  Sessions 
19-20 

2«  Assess  and 
discuss  team 
relationships 


Paper  29       1.  Present  Paper  29:  Agenda 

for  Sessions  19-20 >  Review 
the  purpose  and  objectives. 

Newsprint      2.  Ask  participants  to  work 
of  graph  alone  to  fill  out  Paper  30: 

Paper  30  Interpersonal  Relations 

Assessment.    Present  on 
newsprint  the  model  for 
the  graph.    Instruct  them 
to  rate  themselves  and 
their  team  members. 


Announce  that  as  soon  as 
they  finish  individually, 
they  should  proceed  to  work 
as  a  team  to  share  their 
ratings  and  derive 
lng>lications  for  their 
teamwork. 


30         3.  Produce  list 
of  skills  and 
knowledge 

30         4.  Share  work  in 
teams 


30         5.  Imagine  the 
beginning 
of  the  GPS 
workshop 


Paper  31       3.  Tell  trainees  to  work  alone 
(NCR)  for  30  minutes  and  follow 

the  instructions  on  Paper  31. 

4.  Announce  when  it  is  time  to 
begin  sharing  in  teams  the 
data  written  on  Paper  31. 

Paper  32       5.  Invite  trainees  to  close 

their  eyes  and  imagine  the 
beginning  of  the  GPS  work- 
shop. Ask  them  to  imagine 
the  group  they  are  going 
to  work  with.  Allow  a  few 
seconds  for  imagining. 

Ask  them  about  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  they  are  having. 
What  are  the  people  doing? 

Stop  the  activity  and  ask 
trainees  to  jot  down  a  few 
words  and  phrases  on  Paper  32 
Imagining »  to  help  them 
remember  their  feelings 
and  thoughts  for  a  later 
discussion. 
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SESSIONS  19-20:     SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Minutes  Steps 

5,  (continued) 


Materials  Directions 

Invite  trainees  to  dost 
their  eyes  and  imagine  2gain, 
This  time  ask  them  to 
imagine  themselves  as  tie 
ideal  skills  trainers — ^rfiat 
you  are~— what  you  hope  to 
be — ask  them  what  Is  going 
on  in  their  minds  •  Whax 
are  their  existing  ideas, 
thoughts,  feelings,  goals. 
Images? 

Stop  the  activity  and  ask 
that  they  record  phrases 
of  thoughts,  feelings, 
images  they  had. 

Instruct  trainees  to  share 
both  of  their  imagining  in 
the  total  group  and  to 
discuss  the  differences 
between  them« 


Step  5  is  OPTIONAL 

30         5.  Fill  out:  Newsprint 
'*My  Present 
World  as  a 
Skills 
Trainer" 


5.  Instruct  trainees  to  la&el 
a  sheet  of  newsprint; 
Present  World  as  a  Skills 
Trainer." 

Ask  them  to  draw  a  lar^ 
circle  below  the  title  and 
to  represent  within  it  what- 
ever inhabits  that  world 
right  now.    These  representa- 
tions may ,  take  any  f  onx:  the 
participant  wishes. 

Form  new  trjos.  Instnict 
trainees  to  share  their 
worlds  with  each  other  in 
their  trio. 


5         6.  Announcements       Paper  33       6.  Announce  the  beginning  time 

and  location  for  the 
practictun  workshop.  Provide 
all  other  information  needed 
for  the  management  of  the 
workshop • 
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SESSIONS  19-20 :    SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


&•  (continued) 


Announce  that  skills 


trainers  will  fill  out  a 
final  questionnaire  at  the 
end  of  the  GPS  workshop. 

Remind  participants  that 
the  senior  trainer  will  be 
"tralner-at-the-elbow" 
during  the  practlcxim. 
Reinforce  participants' 
Idea  of  the  role  definition 
of  the  senior  trainer  for 
the  GPS  workshop. 

Call  attention  to  f  iper  33: 
Background  Information  for 
Skills  Trainers.    Say  that 
trainees  who  plan  to 
continue  In  the  PETC  program 
will  find  this  a  useful 
document  to  study. 

Trainees  who  have  not 
decided  whether  they  want 
to  continue  PETC  training 
may  find  it  useful  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to 
continue. 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSIONS  19-20: 
SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Paper  29 
90  minutes  each 


Purpose:  To  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  summarize  what 

they  have  learned. 

Obi  ectives :     Given  an  Interpersonal  Relations  Assessment  form, 

participants  will  rate  themselves  and  their  teammates 
and  share  their  ratings  with  each  other. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions  for  listing  and  analyzing 
skills  acquired,  trainees  will  produce  lists  of  skills 
and  report  their  work  in  their  teams. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions,  trainees  will  imagine 
starting  the  GPS  workshop  and  will  discuss  their 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

(Optional)  Given  a  set  of  instructions,  trainees  will 
produce  a  representation  of  their  world  as  a  skills 
trainer  and  discuss  it  in  a  trio. 

Introduction  to  Sessions  19-20 


Assess  and  discuss  team  relationships 
Produce  list  of  skills  and  knowledge 
Share  work  in  teams 

Imagine  the  beginning  of  the  GPS  workshop 

(Optional)  Fill  out:     "My  Present  World  as  a  Skills 

Trainer" 


Steps:  1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
5. 


6. 


Anno  un  c  emen  t  s 


INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  ASSESSMENT 


Paper  30 


There  are  a  number  of  dimensions  relevant  to  an  analysis  of  interperson* 

and  intergroup  relations.     Two  dimensions  emerge  as  being. especially 

useful  for  analysis  of  relations  in  association  work.     These  are 

free — controlled  and  encounter—avoidance.     Together  these  form  a  graph 

that  can  be  used  to  describe  many  different  levels  in  the  work  of  a 

group. 

FREE — CONi'RCLLED.     This  dimension  is  meant  to  include  the 
relationships  among  individuals  and  groups,  and  among 
groups  characterized  by  concepts  such  as  power,  influence, 
control,  manipulation,  autonomy,  limits,  dependence,  sub- 
missiveness,  domination,  etc.     In  addition  to  describing 
relationships,  this  dimension  also  can  be  applied  to 
educational  theory  and  to  specific  program  designs  developed 
for  educational  purposes.     In  this  context,  degree  of 
structure,  areas  of  free  movement,  rules,  norms  and  laws 
are  examples  of  relevant  concepts. 

ENCOUNTER — AVOIDANCE.     As  with  the  freedom — authority 
dimension,  encounter — avoidance  can  be  used  to  describe 
relationships  between  and  among  individuals  and  groups  as 
well  as  to  describe  educational  program  practices.  The 
kinds  of  concepts  relevant  to  relationships  include 
confrontation,  rejection,  inclusion,  dialogue,  participation, 
cohesion,  anomie,  conflict,  relationship,  belonging  and 
aloneness-     In  program  design,  this  dimension  refers  to 
participants  learning,  group  process  concerns,  interdependence 
and  active  and  passive  roles  for  the  learner. 

THE  GRAPH.     When  these  two  dimensions  are  put  on  two  different 
axes,  they  form  a  f our-quadrant  grid  as  shown  below: 


Encounter 


3 


2 


Free    3    2     1   12     3  Controlled 


2 


3 


Avoidance 


Paper  30 
Page  2 


Adjectives  can  be  applied  to  relationships  and  learning  designs  in  each 
of  these  four  quadrants.     An  important  feature  of  the  diraensions  in 
this  graph  is  that  any  given  point  on  the  graph  does  not  have  a  fixed 
value  position  as  good  or  bad  and,  depending  on  the  situation  being 
faced  and  the  maturity  of  the  individuals  and  the  groups  involved,  the 
value  connotations  to  any  particular  point  will  change.     As  an  example, 
there  are  conditions  in  a  supervisory  relationship  where  a  high  degree 
of  control  may  be  a  healthy  situation,  while  in  another  instance  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  and  permissiveness  will  be  a  wiser  course  of 
action.     It  is  probably  true  that  one  can  find  extremely  dysfunctional 
relationships  on  both  extremes  of  either  dimension. 

Interpersonal  Relations  Assessment 

Place  your  initials  and  those'  of  your  teammates  in  the  location  on  the 
graph  that  represents  how  you  saw  yoursfilf  and  them  during  the  past 
workshop  sessions*     This  information  will  be  shared. 


Encounter 


Free 


5    4    3  2 


12    3  4 


Controlled 


Avoidance 


1.    How  did  you  feel  about  yout  behavior  during  that  time?     (check  a 
place) 


_L 


Very  Quite  Somewhat    Somewhat         Quite  Very 

Satisfied  Satisfied  Satisfied  Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied 


2.    Share  and  discuss  this  information  with  your  team  members. 
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LIST  OF  SKILLS  ACQUIRED 


Paper  31 


Write  below  those  skills  or  knowledge  you  feel  you  have  acquired  from 
your  participation  in  this  workshop.    When  you  have  finished,  give  a 
copy  of  your  list  to  each  of  your  teammates. 

First    rate  each  item  on  your  list  (low,  medium,  high)  according  to  how 
effectively  you  feel  you  are  using  these  skills.    Then,  rate  your 
teammates'  lists  according  to  how  effectively  you  see  them  using  the 
skills  each  listed. 

When  finished,  return  each  member's  list  to  him.  You  will  discuss  your 
perceptions  in  the  next  activity.     (Time:     30  minutes) 


Skills  or  Knowledge 


Rating 


IMAGINING 


Paper  32 


Use  this  sheet  to  iot  down  any  key  words  and  ideas  from  the  exercise  in 
imagining  which  may  help  you  remember  feelings,  thoughts  or  images  for 
the  group  discussion. 
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PETC- I:     Skills  Training  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  cumulative 
and  sequential  instructional  systems.     The  acronym  PETC  stands  for 
Preparing  Educational  Training  Consultants.     This  document  contains  a 
description  ot  each  system  in  the  series,  a  chart  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  systems  to  each  other,  statements  concerning  the  theoretical 
rationale  for  the  PETC  program  and  a  statement  of  value  about  what  kind 
of  change  constitutes  improvement  in  education. 


PETC-I:     Skills  Training  is  for  diagnosis  of  individual  and  group 
yieeds  of  educators  in  the  area  of  process  skills  such  as  goal  setting^ 
communicating y  influencing  or  decision  making.     The  PETC  skills  trainer 
has  competencies  in  selecting,  adaptively  designing,  conducting  and 
.assessing  results  of  skills  training  exercises  for  such  needs.  His 
training  prepares  him  to  conduct  Group  Process  Skills  (GPS)  workshops. 
It  does  not  prepare  him  to  offer  other  kinds  of  consultation  or  train- 
ing services  to  a  client  system. 


PETC-II :     Consulting  is  for  applying  differential  diagnostic  techniques 
and  differential  intervention  strategies  in  helping  a  client  system 
move  through  phases  of  an  improvement  effort.     The  PETC-II  consultant 
forms  a  temporary  relationship  with  the  client  system  to  add,  or 
strengthen,  a  function  needed  to  realize  a  value  or  attain  a  goal.  The 
PETC  consultant  is  also  involved  in  continuously  rediagnosing  his  own 
competencies  and  deriving  his  explicit  rationale  for  assuming  t-tie 
consultant  role. 


PETC-III:     Organi?ational  Development  trains  the  consultant  to  apply 
further  diagnostic  and  intervention. techniques.     His  goal  is  to ^ 
facilitate  normative  and/or  structural  changes  which  add  and  maintain 
improved  functional  capability  of  the  organization.     Whereas  the  PETC-II 
consultant  temporarily  supports  needed  functions,  the  PETC-III  organi- 
zational developer  helps  to  build  them  into  the  system  permanently  when 
appropriate  and  feasible.     In  addition,  PETC-III  consultants  apply 
techniques  that  increase  those  functional  capacities  of  the  organization 
to  add  new  kinds  of  objectives  and  utilize  new  kinds  of  resources. 


The  Theoretical  Rationale  for  PETC 

Educators  face  a  critical  need  for  opportunities  to  understand  and 
acquire  skills  for  managing  processes  of  objectively  planned  change. 
Mankind  is  experiencing  an  era  of  unprecedented  change  described  by 
one  author  as  our  collision  with  tomorrow.      Rapid  cultural  and 
technological  evolution  is  creating  new  problems  and  potentials  in 


"'"Toffler,  A.,  Future  Shock.     New  York:     Random  House;  1970,  cover 
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society.     Educational  systems  are  in  the  crossfire  of  demands  to 
contribute  solutions  and  take  maximal  advantages  of  opportunities 
while  simultaneously  being  reprimanded  as  partly  responsible  for  social 
problems.     Educators  need  support  for  continuous  learning  and  for 
creating  and  operating  self-renewing  organizations. 

Diagram  III 
Relationships  Among  the  PETC  Systems 


PETC-I : 

Skills  Training 


Usual  Client 
System 


PETC- II: 
Consulting 


PETC-III; 
Organizat  ional 
Development 


•  Assistance 
i    for  Client 


Competencies 
of  the  PETC 
Consultant 


Usual  Duration 
of  the  Client 
Relationship 


j  Prerequisite 
Competencies 


Individual  or 
small  group 


To  increase 
process  skills 
such  as  goal 
setting, 
connnunicat  ing , 
influencing  or 
decision  making 


Small  group  or 
major  subsystem 
of  the 

organization 


The  organization  (although  most  of  the 
work  may  be  with  a  ma  jo.,  subsystem) 


To  move  through      To  add  and  maintain  improved  functional 


phases  of  an 

improvement 

effort 


capability 

To  increase  those  functional  capabilities 
that  enable  the  organization  to  add 
new  kinds  of  objectives  or  use  new 
kinds  of  resources 


Diagnosis  for, 
and  provision  of, 
group  process 
skills  training 
ejfercises 


Differential 
diagnosis  and 
intervention  to 
provide  added 
functions  in  a 
temporary 
relationship 


Application  of  diagnostic  and  intervention 
techniques  to  facilitate  normative  and 
structural  changes  in  the  organization 
which  a)  maintain  improved  functions  and 
b)  make  its  identity  and  decision-making 
dynamic  in  response  to  social  change 


A  few  hours 
or  days 


Trainer 
Experience  In : 

Action 
Research 
(RbTS) 

Interpersonal 
Communicat  ions 
(IPC) 


;  A  few  days 
1   or  weeks 


r  PETC-l 


Several  months  to  four  or  five  years 


PETC- I I 


:    Interpersonal  System  Technology 

I    Influence  (INF)  . 


Cuof lict  and  Negotiations  in  Kducat ion 


Bennis,  Benne  and  Chin  note  that,  up  until  the  very  recent  past,  argu- 
ments about  social  change  centered  on  whether  or  not  a  change  should 
take  place.     With  acknowledgment  of  the  inevitability  of  continuous, 
increasing  rates  of  change,  they  note  that  arguments  have  shifted  to 
the  methods  by  which  change  should  take  place.     They,  **observe  two  ideas 
or  systems  in  the  contemporary  scene  that  are  directly  counterposed, " 
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One,  "stems  from  the  'natural-law*   and  'invisible-hand*   ideology  of 
laissez-faire  doctrine,"    The  other  proposes  total  control  over  chanr.d 
along  the  lines  of,  "Marxian  analysis,  with  its  emphasis  on  conflict, 
inevitable  class  struggle,  and  radical  intervention — occasionally  at 
the  price  of  human  freedom...,"     Bennis,.  Benne,  and  Chin  see  both  of 
these  extreme  orientations  as  obsolescent  in  a  world  of  accelerating 
changes.     They  advocate  planned  change  as,  "the  only  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  these  methods;   that  is,  a  method  which  employs  social  technoi: 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  society."^ 

Between  the  extremes  of  laissez-faire  and  total  control,  our  under- 
standing of  group  behavior  can  be  applied  to  initiating  changes, 
influencing  the  directions  of  self-generated  changes  and  coping  with  : 
world  of  inevitable  change.     This  technological,  planned-change 
orientation  is  probably  still  not  advanced  enough  if  the  following 
statements  about  cultural  evolution  and  current  change  are  valid.  In 
addition  to  technological  mastery  over  change  phenomena,  it  calls  for 
a  radically  changed  orientation  in  man's  understanding  of  being  alive 
The  switch  would  be  from  a  static  to  a  dynamic  orientation  so  that  ou 
experience  is  one  of  living  the  processes  of  change  I 

Past  cultures  have  taken  evolutionary  strides  yielding  major  social 
changes.     These  evolutionary  strides  generally  involved  a  new  process 
such  as  Aristotelian  logic.  Christian  relationships,  specialization  c 
economic  roles,  the  scientific  method,  mass  production  or  computer 
analysis.     These  new  processes — new  ways  of  doing  things  and/or  viewi 
the  world — led  to  spcial  reorganization.     Fixed  roles  and  patterns  of 
relating  "unfroze";-^  new  processes  were  incorporated,  and  new  roles  a 
patterns  of  relating  were  "refrozen"  into  the  new  socio-political-ecc 
nomic  configurations.     The  new,  relatively  fixed  patterns  then  endure 
until  another  stage  of  cultural  evolution  yielded  the  next  period  of 
unfreezing  and  refreezing. 

Societies  in  the  past  have  had  static,  or  status  quo,  orientations, 
Basic  values  and  underlying  dynamics  have  been  open  to  question  at 
times  of  culturally  induced  "unfreezing."    New  social  patterns  again 
reverted  to  static  orientations.     The  creative/destructive  capacity  c 
man  in  the  current  cultural  advance  has  gone  too  far  to  revert  to  a 
static  orientation.     The  continuous  change — or  destruction--which  th 
new  capacity  dictates,  makes  it  clear  that  things  simply  can't  stay 
static.     The  problems  and  potentials  of  our  newly  perceived  future  c 


Bennis,  W. ,  Benne,  K. ,  Chin,  R. ,  The  Planning  of  Change.  New 
York:     Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston;  1969,  page  2. 
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no  longer  be  dealt  with  by  roles,  organizations  and  societies  that 
become  fixed  for  decades  or  centuries  at  a  time* 

The  major  implication  of  current  change  is  that  we  must  move  cut  of  this 
historical  period  of  "unfreezing"  not  into  a  new  static  pattern,  but 
into  a  new  orientation  which  is  dynamic*     Instead  of . training  for  new 
roles,  we  must  help  pt.ople  understand  what  a  role  is,  how  to  create 
roles  and  how  to  move  in  and  out  of  roles.     Instead  of  training  people 
to  operate  fixed  organizations,  we  must  help  them  understand  the 
dynamics  of  organizations,  and  how  to  continuously  modify  them  to 
repeatedly  set  and  gain  changing  objectives.     Instead  of  learning  set 
patterns  of  how  to  relate  to  each  other,  we  all  need  to  understand  the 
dynamics  and  behaviors  of  relating  to  move  in  and  out  of  relationships 
rapidly  without  losing  the  human  meaning  of  relating.     Instead  of  fixed 
societies  that  battle  destructively  over  ideological  issues,  we  need  to 
use  our  understandings  of  dynamic  processes  to  create  endless  cultural 
alternatives.     Instead  of  accepting  social  selves  that  grow  like  "Topsy," 
we  can  all  learn  the  social-psychological  processes  of  active  learning 
to  create  ourselves  in  endless  individual  patterns. 

The  way  to  a  dynamic  orientation  lies  in  gaining  usable  understandings 
of  processes.    We  can  all  gain  "do  it"  competencies  in  intrapersonal, 
interpersons.1,  organizational  and  societal  processes.     Such  processes 
include  the  behaviors  of  active  learning,  of  communicating,  of  influ- 
encing and  being  influenced,  of  analyzing  and  planning  in  terms  of 
objectives  and  functions,  of  resolving  conflict  constructively,  of 
negotiating,  of  contracting  and  many  more.     Static  orientations  of  the 
past  have  always  focused  on  product.     We  have  learned  to  create  many 
kinds  of  products  with  amazing  efficiency.     But  products  are  only  the 
means  to  an  end  toward  the  process  of  living.     Cultural  progress  demands 
that  we  now  switch  our  focus  to  that  end.     In  tomorrow's  society, 
process  must  be  our  most  important  product.^ 

The  nature  of  current  cultural  and  social  change  is  fundamental.  The 
challenge  to  education  is  enormous.     We  need  much  more  than  better  ways 
to  teach  the  three  R's.     We  need  whole  new  areas  of  curriculum  and 
kinds  of  learning  experiences.     We  need  vastly  more  complex  ways  of 
organizing  learning  resources  and  managing  learning  systems.  Most 
importantly,  we  need  more  effective  processes  for  identifying  and 
achieving  what  we  need.    We  need  objective  processes  of  planned  change 
for  educational  improvement. 

Instructional  systems  developed  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  (Ixiterpersonal  Communications,  Research  Utilizing  Problem 
Solving  and  Planning  How  to  Get  From  Here  to  There)  illustrate  some  of 
the  processes  currently  most  needed  by  educators.     The  PETC  series 


Rhodes,  L.,  "Linkage  Strategies  for  Change:     Process  May  be  the 
Product."    Phi  Delta  Kappan.     2(4):     204-207;  December  1969. 
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represents  a  higher  level  of  training.     It  provides  the  basic 
competencies  for  assisting  educators  in  identifying  and  meeting  their 
process  training  needs.    Helping  educators  increase  their  process 
abilities  to  achieve  desired,  planned  change  raises  the  issue  of  x^hen 
change  constitutes  improvement. 


When  Does  Change  in  Education  Constitute  Improvement? 

The  cultural-historical  perspective  is  necessary  in  considering  the 
question  of  when  change  constitutes  improvement.     It  helps  us  identify 
criteria  from  three  different  domains  in  considering  whether  a  par- 
ticular change  is  moving  toward  a  desired  state.     These  domains  can  be 
thought  of  as  technical,  theoretical  and  philosophical.     Criteria  for 
Che  technical  domain  ask  whether  a  desired  objective  is,  according  to 
its  operational  definition,  being  achieved.     Criteria  for  the  theo- 
retical domain  ask  whether  achieving  that  objective  has  the  effects, 
and/or  side  effects,  that  were  expected  and  desired  as  the  effort 
contributes  to  an  increased  generalizable  understanding  of  the  action 
setting.     Criteria  for  the  philsoophical  domain  ask  whether  the 
objectives  and  their  effects,  once  achieved,  are  really  what  is  desired. 
Some  illustrations  can  demonstrate  the  importance  of  applying  all  three 
domains  at  this  point  in  history. 

We  can  write  behavioral  objectives  and  create  assessment  techniques  to 
determine  whether  we  meet  a  "desired  objective"  of  getting  Aleut 
Indian  children  in  Alaska  to  read  English.     If  they  do,  we  would  say, 
from  our  technical  domain,  that  such  a  change  was  an  improvement. 

We  might  have  set  this  objective  because  we  believed,  in  the  theoretical 
domain,  that  the  effect  of  their  learning  to  read  English  would  enable 
these  children  eventually  to  come  to  cities  and  gain  industrial 
employment.     This  would  lead  to  a  higher  material  standard  of  living  and 
a  life  style  more  similar  to  the  majority  of  middle  class  Americans. 
If  this  proved  true,  we  would  say  again  that  improvement  had  occurred. 
The  effects  of  achieving  the  goal  were  as  expected  and  desired.     If,  on 
the  pther  hand,  our  new  readers  of  English  find  that  they  still  cannot 
gain  employment  after  having  come  to  the  cities—they  are  only  more 
aware  of  inequities  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  as  American 
Indians—then  we  might  not  call  this  change  an  improvement. 

Even  if  things  go  well  in  terms  of  effects,  the  philosophical  criteria 
must  still  be  applied.     \^at  quality  of  life,  or  what  features  of  a 
style  of  life,  are  achieved  by  the  change.     Once  experienced,  does  the 
life  of  a  middle  class,  urban  Industrial  worker  provide  an  improved 
-kind  of  life  over  life  in  a  native,  Alaskan  village?    Criteria^ in  this 
domain  involve  values  and  concepts  of  social  utility  which  can  t  be 
determined  on  a  theoretical,  empirical  basis. 

Education  is  under  growing  pressure  to  become  more  thoughtful  and  explicit 
in  providing  criteria  for  improvement  as  viewed  from  all  three  domains. 
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The  technicians  are  demanding  operationally  defined  behavioral  objectives 
and  assessment  techniques  to  assure  that  goals  are  being  met.  The 
scientifically  oriented  theoreticians  are  demanding  the  demonstration 
of  cause  and  effect,  seen  most  dramatically  in  the  new  cries  for  accounta- 
bility.    Students  and  many  minority  groups  of  our  society  are  raising 
philosophical  issues  in  demanding  relevance  and  the  mastery  of  creative 
inquiry  processes  that  promote  the  growth  of  pluralistic  alternatives. 

Detenpiining  and  planning  needed  changes  in  education  must  take  all  three 
domains  of  improvement  criteria  into  account.  The  major  implication 
here  is  not  to  over-simplify  the  conception  of  educational  change  as 
involving  only  the  specification  of  objectives  and  plans  for  achieving 
them.  It  also  must  include  processes  for  determining  what  the  goals 
should  be,  including  exploration  of  values  and  assumptions  about  the 
true  desirability  of  goals  that  are  sought  and  achieved. 

As  skills  trainers  planning  for  and  conducting  a  GPS  workshop,  it  may 
be  difficult  or  too  time-consuming  to  apply  philosophical  criteria  to 
diagnosis,  analysis  or  skills  training  exercises.     Paying  attention  to 
the  technical,  and  theoretical  domains  is  well  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  however.     Being  aware  of  philosophical  criteria  and 
paying  attention  to  them  as  a  planning  team  is  quite  possible ♦ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  EXERCISES 


On  the  first  page  of  each  exercise  you  will  find  a  chart  identifying  areas 
of  skills  (Paper  8)  and  dimensions  essential  to  group  growth  (Paper  4). 
This  chart  is  considered  an  important  tool  in  the  utilization  and  appli- 
cation of  the  exercise. 

The  information  on  the  chart  and  the  referent  material  on  Papers  U  and  8 
should  enable  you  to  clarify  and  sharpen  your  understanding  of  the  primary 
focus  of  the  exercise.     In  addition,  the  chart  will  alert  you  to  a  poten- 
tial focus  that  may  be  selected  to  meet  certain  other  skill  needs  of 
participants. 

You  may  choose  to  modify  the  exercise.     If  you  do,  the  use  of  the  chart 
and  reference  to  Papers  4  and  8  are  important  in  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate skill  focus  and  group  growth  focus. 

One  important  reason  for  checking  the  need  to  modify  exercises  is  that 
in  most  cases  the  exercises  in  this  collection  for  PETC-I  were  originated 
In  the  context  of  highly  unstructured  laboratory  training  that  used  the 
T-group  method.     Certain  exercises  were  directly  related  to  the  ^xperi- 
onces  participants  were  having  within  the  larger  context  of  the  laboratory. 
Trainers  conducted  exercises  either  to  reinforce  theory  presented  at  other 
times  or  to  elaborate  and  enhance  the  experience  participants  were  having 
In  their  own  unstructured  groups*     It  is  therefore  important  for  Qvouv 
Froecnn  [IkiT  Lr.  workshop  trainers  to  apply  the  guidelines  for  stage  set- 
ting for  each  exercise  with  care  and  to   aake  adequate  provision  for 
debriefing  and  utilization  of  the  experience  in  the  exercise  in  relation 
to  concrete  backhome  situations,  particularly  when  using  exercises  from 
other  coll ections. 
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MORE  EXERCISES  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM 


The  first  6  sessions  of  the  iJroup  Pr^occss  SkiUs  (OPS)  Workshop  are 
a  series  of  6  exercises  in  problem  solving-     With  slight  modifica- 
tions, each  session  or  combination  of  sessions  can  be  made  to  serve 
a  variety  of  settings,  situations  and  participant  needs  for  jusc 
about  any  kind  of  problem  in  educational  groups. 

The  instructional  systems  listed  below  are  sources  for  skills  train- 
ing exercises* 

Henaaroh  ULll.Lzin<j  Problem  Solving  (RUPS) 
[nterperso72al  Communications  (IPC) 
TntcY^pevoonal  Influence  (WF) 

Relevant  blxplovations  in  Active  Learning  (REAL) 

For  information  on  the  products  listed  below,  write  to  the  address 
specified  for  each  product. 

Ten  ExcPc'L-,::':  jnr>  Trainrps,  .'JTL-iABD 

NTL  Loarning  Resources  Corporation 
2817  N.   Dorr  Avenue 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 

Tu)cnUj  Hxcr(ticci:  for  the  Classroom,  NTL-IABS 

NTT.  Learning  Resources  Corporation 

2817  N.  Dorr  Avenue 

Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 
A  iiandhnok  of  Sirmaturcd  Experiences  for  Human  Relations  Training. 
VoUmu^c  /,    II,   HI'  and  IV,  by  J.  W.  Pfeiffer  and  J.  E.  Jones 
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CATALOGUE  OF  EXERCISES 


EXERCISE  1:     CLEAR  AND  UNCLEAR  GOALS 

Purpose.  To  identLCy  and  contrast  the  behavioral  consequences  of  having 
"c-Tinr?  ami  mu-lear  Roals  or  tasks.  To  produce  theoretical  explanation  or 
the  nature  ol  goals. 

Setting/Primary  Activity.     Room  large  enough  to  allow  groups  of  6  to  8 
i^^rsons  to  work'without  noise  interference  from  other  groups.     In  small 
groups,  tasks  are  assigned  with  time  limits  imposed.     First  task  is 
ambiguous  and  unclear;  second  task  is  specific.     Debriefing  rocuses  on 
effects  of  clear  versus  unclear  goals. 

Skills.     Primary:     problem-solving  effectiveness, 
pi  mens Lons.     Primary:     productivity  goals. 
Timo.     90  Minutes. 


i:X1-:Rv;1SK  2:     COPING  V^TH  A  CONFLICT  SITUATION 

Purpose.     To  provide  a  way  to  examine  an  experience  of  coping  with  a 
conflict  situation.     To  enable  participants  to  reflect  about  possible 
changes  they  may  want  to  make  in  the  ways  they  cope  with  conflict 
situations. 

SctfimiZPrimarv  Activity.     In  a  Cishbowl  role  play  setting,  participants 
trT'to  cope-  wLt'h  a  conflict  situation.     They  then  discuss  their  experi- 
ence and  identify  possible  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  they  cope  with 
conflict  situations.     Groups  of  8  work  in  role  pairs,  4  doing  Che  role 
..lay  as  the  other  4  observe.     After  a  midsession  coaching  conference, 
pairs  rcyerse  the  activity  and  finish  the  role  play. 

SkLJ_Lri.     Primary:     openness,  trust,  problem-solving  effectiveness. 
Secondary:     j-.roup  diagnostic  ability,  awareness  of  own  behavior. 

niini^nsions.     Primary:     influence,   feelings,  productivity.  Secondary: 
perception,    individual  differences. 

Time.     ')0  Minutes. 

Nnlc.     This  i-'crcise  would  be  enhanced  by  doing  Exercise  15  first. 

KXKRClSr.  3:     DKCTSION  MAKING  BY  CONSENSUS   (TWO  VERSIONS) 

Purpusf.     To  demonstrate  uciUzacion  of  individual  resources  within  the 
,-.riM.7.~  To  study  cf  l  ectiveness  ol    group  problem  solving.     To  demonstrate 
need  lor  cooperation  in  group  problem  solving.     To  analyze  leadership 
problems  in  a  task-orientcd  group.     To  sharpen  observation  skills.  To 
compare  decision  making  by  consensus  with  individual  decision  making. 
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Settinv'7lViniary  Activity.     Three  versions  of  increasing  difficulty  are 
IHcluded.  "individual  tables  that  will  seat  5  participants  are  required, 
in  a  room  large  enough  to  allow  the  tables  to  be  spaced  far  enough  apart 
that  groups  cannot  easily  observe  other  groups  as  they  work. 

Skills.  Primary:  problem-solving  effectiveness.  Secondary:  awareness 
nf  own  behavit>r,  openness.. 

Dimensions.     Primary:     feelings.     Secondary:     influence,  productivity. 
Time.     90  Minutes. 


Note.  This  exercise  can  be  focused  in  various  ways  according  to  the 
LraTner's  objectives  in  meeting  his/her  diagnosis  of  group  needs. 


l-Xi-UCrSI::  6:     I'l'FECTS  OF  HIDDEN  AGENDAS 

i^urj^ost*.     To  oxperieace  a  situation  in  which  specific  hidden  agendas 
.•x^istV  To  Deserve  and  identily  clues  to  hidden  agendas.     To  identify 
.md  discuss  ways  for  dealing  with  hidden  agendas.     To  derive  implications 
Tor  ui i I ization  in  group  work  back  home. 

SeLjinj;/ Primary  Activity.     Room  requirements:     area  large  enough  to  permit 
soini-prlvVicy  for  groups  of  8  to  12.     Clusters  of  8  to  12  persons  are 
divided   InLo      .qiial  ^^,roups  of  role  players  c^nd  observers.     Through  role- 
playing  activiLv  with  spec i fir  briefings  for  players  and  for  observers 
Lo  follow,   ihii  .ictivity  focuses  on  hidden  agendas,  clues  for  spotting 
Lhc^m  and  techniques  for  dealing  with  them. 

Skin,s.     Primary:     trust,  problem-solving  effectiveness.  Secondary: 
("ouLr  ibuting  lo  group's  awareness  of  itself. 

;>imens>>ii.s.     Primary:     membership,   influence.     Secondary:  productivity, 
(  iMumun  i  ca  t  i  (>n . 

'l"Lm<'.     90  MLnuLrs. 

:N(aq.     This  oxcrcise  should  perhaps  not  be  selected  as  a  first  workshop 
c»x;>i.'r  i  once. 


ERIC 


i:ai-:rcise  7:    knterinc;  a  new  (;:ioiii^  i 

Purpos.-.     To  b.-^in  th.c  process  of  getting  to  know  other  group  members. 
To  "sTrvo  as  an  ire-breaker  in  stranger  groups.     To  begin  the  process  of 
.sharing  self-selected  personal  information  with  others.     To  identify  uses 
for  this  activity. 

Si>(  tin^/Pr  jniary  Activity.     Trainer  can  use  the  total  exercise  as  written 
or  can  select  portions  to  use  as  quick  warm-up,  ice-breaker  activities. 
Through  a  series  of  mixer  exercises,  individuals  share  information  about 
thi^mselves  with  other  participants. 
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Setting/Primary  Activity.     Space  for  groups  of  6  to  9  to  work  and  talk 
without  excessive  noise  pressure  from  other  groups  working  on  the  same 
task.     Participants  work  individually  to  rank-order  12  to  15  items. 
(;roups  of  6  to  8  then  achieve  consensus  within  each  group  on  the  rank 
assigned  to  oacli  item.     Finally,   time  is  allowed  to  study  group  behavior 
in  completing;  the  task. 

Skills .     Primary:     problem-solving  effectiveness.     Secondary:  trust. 

Dimensions .  Primary:  influence,  productivity.  Secondary:  communication, 
individual  differences. 

Time.     2h  Hoars. 

Note.     This  oxercise  can  be  used  early  in  a  workshop. 
I'XHRCISE  4:     DIACNOSllNC  GROUP  DYN/\MICS 

Purpose.     To  examine  group  process  by  applying  the  tools  of  the  problem- 
solvino  process.     To  facilitate  openness  and  trust  building.     To  share 
perceptions  of  trhe  group's  operating  procedures. 

Sett  Lin;/Pr  Lm;i  ry  Act  Lvlty .     Meeting  alternately  in  groups  of  9  co  15  and 
in  pairs/trii)s,  the  participants  work  to  decide  best  ways  to  utilize 
skills  traLnltv;  in  group  work.     They  work  as  a  group  at  the  cask  for  a 
brief  period  (10  minutes),  then  in  trios  they  study  their  own  group 
effectiveness  for  about  5  minutes.     The  process  is  continued  through  3 
task  meetings  and  3  group  process  segments. 

S]^i_l^l_s.  Primary:  problem-solving  effectiveness,  group  diagnostic 
nbility.  Soerondary:  contributing  to  group's  awareness  of  itself, 
()j)onnoss^   crust  - 

Dimensions:     Primary:     membership,  productivity,  feelings.  Secondary: 
Influence,    individual  differences. 

Time.     90  i'lLnutes. 

Note.     The  r.i-'«^>^JP  should  have  been  working  together  for  some  time  to 
generate*  eniMM;!'>  data  to  provide  focus. 

I-XERCISU:  '•>:     DtMENSIONS  OF  COOPERATION  ("FIVE  SQUARES") 

l\i_r|>os(.'.     To  I  *»rus  attention  on  .  he  definition  and  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion in  solving;  group  problems.     To  enable  participants  to  increase  their 
awareness  ol*  some  of  their  own  behaviors  and  to  receive  feedback  from 
others  on  Che  <»rfects  of  those  behaviors  that  help  or  hinder  effective 
problem  solving  in  group  situations. 
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Skills.     Primarv:     openness,  trust.     Secondary:     awareness  of  own  behavior. 
lUmensions.     Primary:     fe.elin{;^s,  membership. 
Time.     60  Minutes. 

Note.     This  exercise  can  be  used  as  initial  experience  with  the  group. 
EXKRCTSR  8:     I'NTRRING  A  NEW  GROUP  II 

Purpose.     To  be^in  the  process  of  getting  to  know  other  group  members, 
^^^e  as  an  ice-breaker  in  stranger  groups.     To  begin  the  process  of 
sharing  sulf-se Lected  personal  information  with  others.     To  identity  uses 
for  tills  activity. 

Settin_g/Primarv  Activity.     Trainer  can  use  the  total  exercise  as  written 
:-^^;^eT^C7''^^n-^o  use  as  quick  warm-up,   ice-breaKer  actavxties. 
rUroLu  n  series  of  mixer  exercises,  individuals  share  inrormation  aoout 
themselves  wirli  '..ther  participants. 

Skiii«.     Primary:     openness,  trust.     Secondary:     awareness  of  own  behavior. 
Dimensiojis.     Primary:     feelings,  membership. 
Time.     ')0  Mii-.i:Los. 

Note.     This  exercise  can  be  used  as  initial  experience  with  the  group. 
KXKKCISI'   9:     CIVLNG  AND  RECEIVING  FEEDBACK 

P.,rposP.     To  pr.ictice  giving  and  receiving  feedback  on  self-chosen 
o'.Swiorn]  are.s.     To  assess  degree  of  helpfulness  of  the  feedback.  To 
.,n;,ly7.o  own  and  others'  behavior  in  terms  of  effect  on  others. 

Settin?/PrimarvActivitx.     Working  in  pairs  (Version  A)  or  in  trios 
W:i^^^r7^^^^:^^^-  -"i-^  ^'■^^^^^^  ''''  giving  feedback  and 

wiU  h:.ve    n    opportunity  to  seek  ::eedback  from  each  other  .n  self-chosen 
Uel,avior.,l  ..reas.     Ti,ev  will  discuss  as  a  total  group  the  impUcatxons 
for  group  work. 

SMlJjj.     Primarv:     )  eedback,  experimenting  with  own  behavior,  awareness 
i.l   own  behavior.     Secondary:     openness,  trust. 

,.i.,en.si^ms-  l''i'n.'ry:  in.luence,  communication.  Secondary:  perception. 
Tijiie.     85  to  100  Minutes. 

Nou;.     This  exercis-  sl,oul<i  occur  .:fter  participants  have  begun  to  knOw 
each  other. 
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EXERCISE  10:     GROUP  PRESSURE  TOWARD  CONFORMITY 


Purpose.     To  examine  how  group  members  influence  each  other.     To  experi- 
cnca  group  pressure  toward  conformity.     To  study  the  behavior  of  individuals 
being  pressured  to  conform.     To  sharpen  awareness  of  group  interaction. 

Setting/Primary  Activity.    Working  space  for  12  to  18  persons  to  work  in 
privacy  is  required.     Clusters  of  12  to  18  persons  are  divided  into  2 
j-roups  of  6  to  9  persons  to  participate  in  a  role  play  activity  structured 
in  such  a  way  as  to  focus  attention  on: 

a.  Pressure  for  conformity 

b.  Effectf.  of  latecomers  on  the  productivity  of  a  working  group 

Skills.     Primary:     awareness  of  own  behavior,  experimenting  with  own 
"behavior.     Secondary:     contributing  to  group's  awareness. 

Dimensions.     Primary:     influence,   feelings.     Secondary:  communication. 
Time.     90  Minutes. 

F.XERCISF,   11:     THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 

Purpose.     To  .innlyzc  different  aspects  of  the  helping  relationship.  To 
apply  workshop  learnings  to  backhome  problems.    To  experience  seeking 
help' with  a  problem  and  helping  another  person.     To  sharpen  observation 
skills. 

Setcinj-ZPrimary  Activity.     Room  large  enough  to^allow  group  to  be  divided 
into  workinn 'trios  without  being  unduly  distracted  by  conversation  of 
nelKliborlng  trios.     Preferably,  there  should  be  places  where  trios  can 
work  in  at   least  semi-pr i vacv.     Group  is  divided  into  trios.     Roles  of 
helper,  hclpce  nnd  observer  are  assigned.     Helpee  describes  a  problem 
and  seeks  help  from  helper  while  observer  makes  notes  to  share.  The 
process  is  repeated  3  times,  allowing  each  participant  to  function  in 
each  of  the  3  roles. 

Skills.     Primary:     trust,  openness,  problem-solving  effectiveness. 
Secoiivdary:     experimenting  with  own  behavior. 


i)  imen 


sions.     Primary:     communication,  influence.     Secondary:  perception. 


Time.     90  Minutes  to  2  Hours. 

Note.     This  exercise  requires  no  prerequisite  skills. 


K.XRRCISE  12:     THE  HOLLOW  SQUARE 

Purpose.     To  sharpen  observation  skills.     To  study  the  effects  of  a  group 
plann'hig  somoCning  tor  another  ^roup  to  carry  out.     To  practice  techniques 
of  giving  and  receiving  directions. 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Sett  fni^/Primary  Activity,    The  group  Is  div.Ldtjd  into  teams  of  8  (4  planners 
niul  4  observers).     Additional  members  should  be  designated  as  observers. 
Trainer  also  should  observe,  take  mental  notes,  etc.  to  share  with  parti- 
lipanLs  in  debriefing. 

Skills.     Primary:     saying  skills,  problem-solving  effectiveness. 
Secondary:     experimenting  with  own  behavior. 

Dimensions.     Primary:     communication,  productivity.     Secondary:  influence, 
percept  ion. 

rime,     90  Minutes, 

Note,     This  oxerclse  seems  to  work  well  after  such  exercises  as  9,  11  or 
"l"97~ 

r:Xi:KCTSE  13:     IDENTIFYING  INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS  AND  GROUP  ISSUES 

iMirposo.     To  provide  an  overview  of  interpersonal  processes  and  group 
procesra's .     To  increase  awareness  of  one's  own  behavior  and  its  effect 
on  others.     To  Increase  ability  to  identify  forces  (behaviors  and  attitudes) 
I. hat  affect  groups.     To  sharpen  observation  skills. 

Setting/Primary  Activity.     Utilizing  groups  of  various  sizes  ranging  from 
pairs  Lo  the  total  r,roup,  participants  engage  in  a  series  of  activities 
focusinR  on  group  work  functions  and  skills.     Through  guided  observation, 
participants  are  involved  in  studying  their  own  and  group  behavior  as 
the  activities  are  carried  out. 

Ski  Us.     Primary:     awareness  of  own  behavior,  group  diagnostic  ability, 
I'vperlmonting  with  behavior.     Secondary:     contributing  to  group's 
.jwarcness  of  ii.;elf. 

1)  Liaenslons.     'Primary:     feelings,  infl-ence,  membership.  Secondary: 
roles,  comiDUh lea tion. 

Tini£.     3^  iiours. 

Note.     This  exercise  could  be  used  either  as  an  introduction  or  as  a 
review  of  skill  practice  training. 

r.Xi'KCISK  14:      rNKLUKNClNG  AND  liEING  INFLUENCED 

!-nrposc.     'to  provide  the  opportunity  for  participants  to  become  aware  of 
s.»me  of  the  issues  of  influencing  and  being  influenced.     To  sharpen 
observa  t  ion  skills. 

S^ttiiH^/Ptimary  Activity.     It  requires  a  room  large  enough  to  allow  trios 
lo  work  at  role  play  without  too  much  nois^*  Interference  from  other  trios. 
Workin);  in  tri«»s,  participants  engage  in  3  rounds  of  role  play  activity. 
Two  members  of  each  trio  are  };iven  role  briefings;   the  third  member, 
using  the  (observation  guide,  serves  as  an  observer. 
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Skills.  Primary:  experimenting  with  own  behavior,  feedback,  awareness 
of  own  behavior.     Secondary:     openness ♦ 

Dimensions.     Primary:     influence.     Secondary:  roles. 
Time.     2  Hours. 


Note. 

and  activities. 


riie  trainer  must  be  well  prepared  since  there  are  several  handouts 


EXERCISE  15:     FSSUES  IN  DEALIKG  WITH  CONFLICT  SITUATIONS 

Purpo^.     To  utilize  participants'  past  experiences  with  conflict  situa- 
tions in  order  to  clarify  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  conflict 
situations.     To  enable  participants  to  reflect  on  their  own  styles  of 
dealing  with  ct^nflict  situations. 

SVj,L^inj^/Primary  Activity.     This   i>;  primarily  a  cogniuive  exercise,  :n 
which  participants  individually  and  in  trios  engage  in  a  number  of  acti- 
vities Lhat  should  increase  their  understanding  of  conflict  situations. 

SkiA^.  Primary:  awareness  of  own  behavior,  problem-solving  effectiveness, 
:Ucon(jary:     group  diagnostic  ability. 

Dimensions,         Imarv:     influence,  communication. 
Time.     90  Miniji.cs, 

li^l^il-     This  exercise  would  be  a  good  incroduction  to  Exercise  12. 

i'.::krcisi':  j6:    one-way  and  two-way  communication 

Wi  jMjso.  Vo  ilighlight  the  process  of  communication.  To  aemonstrate  the 
uses  and  effecc;  of  2  types  of  communication.  To  studv  communication  in 
Ler.ris  oi  accuracy.   Lime  required  and  attitudes. 

">S:}^±'!J^}l/ysJrTK  ^demonstrates  uses  and  effects  of   1-way  and 

2-way  communication.     It  requires  the  assistance  of  3  persons  from  the 
grouj) — a  communicator  and  2  observers. 

%LLlii'     Primary:     contributing  to  group's  awareness  of  itself. 
Dimensioiv-w     Primary:  communication. 
XiiUf-l*     '^^^  MinuLes. 

KXEKCISE  17:     PATTERNS  OF  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR 

^!ni*iL'>J?»     To  observe  patterns  of  leadership  behavior  ana  their  crfcu-..^  on 
group  interaction.     To  identify  helping  and  hindering  leadership  behaviors. 
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!^ort- mg/j^rimarv  Activity.     This  exercise  provides  interesting  and  useful 
'gro^\p  data.     )l   requires  a  work  /aop  group  large  enough  to  be  divided 
into  ^  sub^; roups  of  5  or  more  persons  each.     The  seating  arrangement  must 
allow  for  I  ^rnup  to  be  seated  in  a  circle  in  the  center,  with  all  other 
pacticLpants  seated  as  observers  in  an  outer  circle.     Four  rounds  of  role 
play,  with  behavior  demonstrating  leadership  patterns,  will  be  structured 
to  allow  participants  to  experience  the  effects  of  different  leadership 
styles.     The  observation  guides  focus  observer  attention  on  leadership 
functions  as  they  occur  during  each  round  of  role  play. 

Skills.     Primary:     group  diagnostic  ability.     Secondary:  overall 
ef f ectiv<.niess  as  a  group  member. 

Dimensions.     Primary:     roles,  perception.     Secondary:  influence- 
Time.     2h  Hours. 


KXKRCISK  18:     PKRSONAL  e^ROBLKM  ANALYSIS  PROGRAM 

!^ir  ose.     To  provide  the  opnor tun i tv  .or  individuals  to  apply  problem- 
sol  vin.:  tools  ::o  personal  luv^hloms  itu  v  want  to  solve. 

Setrinr./Primarv  Activity.     Individuals  will  be  provided  with  a  problem 
Tinarysis'  pro^',ram.     They  will  Identify  a  personal  problem  with  another 
LadividuaL  or  -.roup  which  they  would  like  to  analyze  and  they  will  use 
Lhe  program  to  perform  a  problem  analysis.     The  exercise  includes  an 
option  to  share  the  analysis  with  I  or  2  others  for  clarification  (Step  3) 

Skills.     i^rimary:     problem-solving  effectiveness,  awareness  of  own 
behavior.     Se^^'ondary:  openness. 

Dimensions.     Secondary:     goals,  individual  differences. 
Time.    hO  Miimtes  to  2  Hours. 


:xi'ucrsi-;  19:    spk/vking  precis.uA'  and  listening  carefully 

^^uraoso.     7.)  ^^l)arpen   listeninu  /.ad  speaccin-  skills.     To  iaentiiv  forces 
ih:\i:  hinder  ef.ucLive  Cwv.niun  i  ^a  L  i  on .     To  contrast  the  communication 
•  ro.'oss   m  s::ici  i  1   :;roups   (.rLtus)   to  the  process  c^nipLoyed  in  larp;er  groups. 

r.oCL  ir.^MM-  i;..ary  Activity.     Subi.'.rcMips  oi"  3  are  formed  tn  discuss  a  topic. 
^>Tnin"d"  rT^ios"  require  |varaphras ing  be.\.re  presenting  own  ideas.     Size  or 
discus- i.)a  ;;ro;.ps  is  ;;raduaxlv  enlarged  to  include  all  participants. 

pic  K^r  discussion  should  be  relevant  to  the  groupVs  experiences;  choose 
i  «mrr(Vv/c'rsia  1    issues   if  posslhie. 

SkilU.     Prinrirv:     listening;,   sav.n-.     Secondary:     experimeatinj  with  own 
behav  ior  ,   .iwareness  ol   own  oehav  ior  . 
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Dimensions.     Primary:     communication.     Secondary:  productivity. 


Time.     75  Minutes. 

KXERCISE  20:     STYLE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  DECISION-MAKING  GROUP 

Purpose*     To  generate  data  for  observation  and  analysis  of  participation 
styles.     To  allow  opportunity  to  rate  self  on  participation  style.  To 
enable  participants  to  identity  and  practice  helpful  behaviors  in  group 
dec  ision-makin;;  task. 

Settin^/P-imary  Activity.     The  group  is  to  be  divided  into  2  subgroups. 
(7r"oup  A  «cat  themselves  in  a  circle;  Group  B  seat  themselves  in  a  slightly 
l.irger  circle  outside  the  first.     In  Round  1,  Group  A  will  participate 
in  a  task  and  Croup  B  will  observe.     Tn  Round  2,   the  groups  reverse  posi- 
i.  i(Mis  and  roles.     Two  groups  alternate  in  fishbowl  exercise  attempting 
Co  ve.ich  group  agreement  on  rank-orcer ing  items  on  a  list.  Participants 
-jve  and  receive,  feedback  on  the  leadership  they  exert  in  the  working 
;.»roups  .is  weii   as  rate  themselves  on  their  performances. 

Skills.     Primary:     overall  effectiveness  as  a  group  member,  feedback, 
■  iwaront^ss  of  own  behavior. 

Dimcn.sLons.  Primary:  productivity,  membership,  feelings,  communication, 
infl.uencL*.     Secondary:     individual  differences* 

Time.     2^-2  Hotirs. 

Note-     Y.iis  exercise  may  be  used  early  in  a  workshop. 


i-;:[-Rci:;i':  21:    taking  ';ask  and  maintenanck  roles  in  a  group 

I'nrpos^^^.     To  heLLer  understand  group  task  and  maintenance  roles.  To 
bett'i'r  -ippreciate  the  problems  of  perceiving  roles  accurately  and  achievin 
^M)ncurrencG  about  role  behaviors. 

Se r  L  inyj P r i mnry  Activity.     Six  role  players  are  needed*     Other  ^roup  mem- 
bers serve  as  <^bserversT    Role  players  are  seated  at  a  table  in  the  center 
»'h:>ervers  are  seated     round  them. 

S..iii.s.     Primary:     awareness  of  own  '.v^aavior,  group  diagnostic  aoLlity, 
hoTpLn^  group  maintenance.     Secondary:     overall  effectiveness  aF  a  group 
mi'iubc.  i*  . 

.)i  mens  ions.     I'rimary:     roles,  perception.     Secondary:  productivity. 
Time.     90  Minutes. 

Noie.     This  exercise  may  be  ennancod  by  doing  Exercise  22  lirsL. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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KXERCISE  22:     TASK  AND  MAINTENANCE  ROLES 

Purpose.     To  identify  and  clarify  group  roles  that  contribute  to  group 
7^:hievement  and  maintenance  oT  group  climate  and  good  relationships.  Tc 
gain  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  perceiving  roles  accurately  and 
achieving  congruence  in  role  behaviors, 

Setting/Priuary  Activity,     A  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  trios  is 
needed.     Group  is  divided  into  trios.     Each  trio  receives  assignment  to 
produce  behavior  samples  in  script  form  for  3  roles  from  a  list  of  12. 
Trios  read  their  samples  to  the  whole  group  and  members  try  to  identify 
the  roLes  described. 

Skills.     Primary:     group  diagnostic  abili ty awareness  of  own  behavior. 
Dimeosions.     Primary:     roles,  perception.     Secondary:  productivity. 
TLme.  Minutes. 

Note.     This  exercise  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Exercise  21. 


L-XERCfS!-:  .:  >:     liSlNC  RESOURCES  IN  A  GROUP 

Purposu.     To  analyze  what  happens  in  groups  when  some  members  are  rejected 
To  enabie  participants  to  observe  and  analyze  group  interaction,  contrast- 
ing acceptance  to  rejection  and  contrasting  the  consequences  of  accepting 
feelings  to  the  consequences  of  ignoring  feelings. 

Setting/Primary  Activity.     This  exercise  could  develop  very  strong  emo- 
liT^Tl   reactions  within  the  group.     Care  should  be  taken  to  select  persons 
.IS  ci.nsultanLs  who,   in  the  trainer's  judgment,  are  self-assured  and 
.•inoLioiial  ly  stable.     Groups  of  8  persons  (to  be  seated  in  small  circles 
..s  discussion  groups)  are  needed.     Through  role  play  activity,  partici- 
pants t^ngage  in  a  meeting  with  2  resource  persons.     One  is  accepted  by 
rho  gnnip;   the*  other  is  rejected. 

Skills.     i'rimary:     experimenting  with  own  behavior,   trust.  Secondary: 
awareness  oi   own  behavior,  group  diagnostic  ability. 

Dimensions.     Primary:     reelings,   influonce,  membership.  Secondary: 
l)roduc  t  iv  i  ty  ,   t  ommunicacion . 

Ti^ie.     90  Minutes. 

Kote.     This  exercise  should  be  preceded  by  exercises  such  as  14,  21  or  22 


KXRRCISK  2A:     WllAT  TO  OBSERVE  IN  A  CROUP 

Purj[U2So.  To  increase  observation  skills  given  a  set  of  ideas  and 
j^ideiines  for  observation  and  discussion. 
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Setting/Primary  Activity,     Room  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  ring  of  8 
"to  12  persons  with  another  ring  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  observing  the  inner  group.     Discussion  group  and  observer  group  are 
seated  in  a  double  fishbowi  arrangement.     Observers  later  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  discussion  group  (roles  reverse).     Prescribed  topics 
provide  focus  of  discussion. 

Skills,  Primary:  group  diagnostic  ability,  overall  effectiveness  as  a 
group  member.     Secondary:     helping  group  maintenance. 

Dimensions,     Primary:     roles,  perception,  membership,  influence, 
productivity,  communication,   feelings . 


Time.     90  Minutes, 


EXERCISE  1:     CLEAR  AND  UNCLEAR  GOALS 


90  Minutes 


Purpose:  To  identify  and  contrast  the  behavioral  consequences  of 

having  clear  and  unclear  goals  or  tasks.     To  produce 
theoretical  explanation  of  the  nature  of  goals. 

Setting:  Room  large  enough  to  allow  groups  of  6  to  8  people  to 

work  without  noise  interference  from  other  groups. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary  1 

Secondary 

Problem-solving 

Productivity 

effectiveness 

goals 

Adapted  from  Ten  Exercises  for  Trainers,  NTL  L(^arning  Resources 
Corporation  (2817  N.  Dorr  Ave.,  Fairfax,  Virginia  22030),  1969. 
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Instruct  participants  to  form  stranger  groups  of 
6  to  8  (trying  to  keep  a  balance  between  men  and 
women  in  each  group)  and  to  seat  themselves  in 
discussion  circles • 

Tell  each  group  to  select  an  observer  and  send  him/her 
to  a  corner  of  the  room  for  instructions,    \^ile  the 
observers  are  receiving  instructions,  the  group  is  to 
get  acquainted • 

Distribute  2  copies  of  Handout  1,  Observation 
Guidelines,  to  observers.     Tell  them  that  the  groups 
will  be  working  on  2  tasks.     The  first  will  be 
unclear,  the  second  clear.     Their  job  is  to  make 
careful  observations  of  the  group  during  both  tasks. 

Give  assignment  to  groups:     **You  have  2  jobs  to  do, 
both  very  brief ,     both  are  tasks  in  which  you  will 
discuss  a  problem.     Your  observer  will  not  participate. 
He/she  will  report  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  second 
task.     Your  first  task  will  take  about  8  minutes,  A 
warning  will  be  given  at  7  minutes," 

(NOTE:     Some  people  may  become  impatient  with  this 
exercise.     They  may  think  they  already  know  the 
answers  to  the  questions  that  the  exercise  raises. 
Keep  the  exercise  moving  fast;  stay  alert  to  give 
encouragement  as  needed,) 

.     Post  a  previously  prepared  newsprint  chart  of  Task  1 
(see  '^Tiainer  Preparation"  section  for  alternative 
task)," 

"Task  1:    What  are  the  most  appropriate  procedures  to 
govern  the  best  development  of  group  experiences  in 
order  to  maximize  social  development  in  a  democratic 
society?'* 

6*     Tell  the  groups  to  work  on  their  task  and  the  observers 
to  take  notes.    Keep  time.     Give  a  warning  at  7 
minutes;  cut  interaction  at  8  minutes, 

7,  Move  iir.iaediately  L-to  second  task  by  posting  previously 
prepared  newsprint  chart  (see  page  4  for  alternative 
task).     Say  that  this  task  will  take  6  minutes  and 
that  you  will  give  a  warning  at  5  minutes, 

"Task  2:     List  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  formally 
organized  clubs  or  organizations  that  exist  in  a 
typical  community," 

8,  Teli  the  groups  to  work  on  the  second  task  v/hiie  the 
observers  take  notes.  Keep  time.  Give  a  warning  at 
5  minutes;  cut  interaction  at  6  minutes. 
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9,     Distribute  copies  of  Handout  1,  Observation  Guidelines, 
to  participants.    Ask  observers  to  give  reports. 

10*     Direct  groups  to  discuss  the  observation*     Tell  them 

to  try  to  focus  the  discussion  on  sharing  and  clarify- 
ing perception  within  the  group. 

11.  Ask  2  groups  or  circles  of  participants  to  form  a 
cluster  in  a  fishbowl  arrangement:    Group  A  seated  in 
a'  ring  in  the  center.  Group  B  seated  in  a  circle  out- 
side as  observers*     Group  A  is  to  produce  a  list  of 
characteristics  of  Good  and  Bad  Goals,  with  1  member 
recording  the  goals  in  2  columns  on  newsprint. 

Tell  Group  B  to  make  notes  on  the  back  of  Handout  1 
of  behavioral  s3nnptoms  of  each  list.  Say  that  they 
will  be  producing  a  list  of  behavioral  symptoms  later, 

12.  After  about  6  minutes,  call  time.     Instruct  both 
groups  to  work  together  for  about  9  minutes  in  order 
to  select  the  4  or  5  most  important  good  and  bad 
characteristics  from  the  list. 

13.  Reverse  the  groups  so  that  Group  B  is  in  the  center. 
Instruct  Group  B  to  list  as  many  behavioral  symptoms 
as  possible  for  each  of  the  good  and  bad  character- 
istics selected  in  Step  12.     Tell  Group  A  to  observe 
so  they  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  symptoms  list 
later, 

14.  After  about  6  minutes,  call  time*     Tell  Group  A  to 
make  additions  to  Group  B's  list. 

15.  Tell  Group  A  and  Group  B  to  work  .ogether  and  produce 
a  brief  statement  explaining  ^he  nature  of  group 
goals,  retrieving  information  from  the  discussions 
and  observation.    Tell  them  to  write  their  statement 
on  newsprint, 

16.  Reconvene  the  tc     1  group.     Tell  each  group  to  post 
their  newsprint  statement  and  to  report  briefly. 

17.  Present  a  summary,  adding  points  as  needed: 
A.     Characteristics  of  good  goals: 

1.  Clear 

2 .  Acceptable 
3*  Attainable 

4,  Amenable  to  modification  or  clarification 
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B«     Clear,  acceptable,  and  attainable  goals  cannot 
always  be  determined  in  advance.    The  first  job 
of  any  group  is  to  clarify  and  modify  stated  goals 
until  they  are  clear  and  acceptable. 

C.  Clear  and  acceptable  goals  make  it  easier  for  a 
member  to  diagnose  needed  roles  and  to  accept 
responsibility  for  taking  roles  which  are  needed: 
'*We  know  what  we  are  supposed  to  do." 

D.  Possible  symptoms  of  unclear  or  unacceptable  goals: 


1. 

Tens  ion 

2. 

Excessive  joking  or 

horseplay 

3. 

Immature  voting  or 

poll-taking 

A, 

Failure  to  support. 

use  of  follow  up 

contributed  ideas 

5. 

Lengthy  discussion 

of  unrelated  topics 

Trainer 

Preparation  r     I.     Read  through  exercise. 


2.  Double  check  space  and  time  requirements. 

3.  Prepare  newsprint  charts  of  tasks. 

Task  1 — What  are  the  most  appropriate  procedures 
to  govern  the  best  development  of  group  experiences 
in  order  to  maximize  social  development  in  a 
democratic  society? 

Task  2 — List  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  formally 
organized  clubs  or  organizations  that  exist  in 
a  typical  community. 

Aluernarive  Tasks 

Task  1 — Lioc  ..s  .r^any  functions  as  you  can  that  take 
place  Ln  groups. 

Task  2 — \vTiat  can  a  leader  do  to  make  it  easy  for 
every  member  of  the  group  to  participate? 

4.  Assenble  materials. 
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Materials:        1.    Newsprint  charts  of  Tasks  1  and  2 


2,    Copies  of  Handout  1,  Observation  Guidelines,  for  all 
participants  (2  copies  for  observers,  1  for  all 
other  group  members) 

3*    Newsprint,  felt  uip  pens  and  masking  tape 
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Fishbowl — In  and  Out^ 

Divide  total  group  into  2  subgroups  of  equal  size. 
Introduce  discussion  topic • 

"In'  group  discusses  topic.     "Out**  group  observes  and  remains  silent. 

After  10  minutes  (or  8,  12,  15,  etc.,  depending  upon  total  amount  of 
time  available  to  conduct  exercise),  have  2  groups  exchange  places  and 
roles • 


Exercise  1 


Handout  1 


Observation 

Guidelines 

Task  1 

Task  2 

1.     Observe  the  r,roup's  ability 

1.    Observe  the  group's  ability 

to  produce  goals 

to  produce  goals 

a.    Make  a  tally  each  time 
a  statement  is  proposed 

a.    Make  a  tally  each  time  a 
statement  is  proposed 

b.     Make  .i  izally  each 

b.    Make  a  tally  each  time  a 

2. 


cime  a  request  for 
clarification  is  made 

c.  Make  a  tally  each  time 

a  statement  is  clarified 
enough  to  be  listed 

d.  Record  the  total  number 
of  hJ  -  .foments  produced 

Record  ;xS  n.-my  behaviors  as 
you  (uwl  rliat  indicate  how 
the  group  feels  about  what 
it  is  uj^nc;  (..  .g.,  giving  up, 
boredon.    u  ^-stllity  interest, 
quick  rest.onoe  to  uhe  task, 
rca  axa i:  1 1  n ,   T  rus  r ration , 
■.;iLimrawal  and  pa-^erness) 


request  for  clarification 
is  made 

c.  Make  a  tally  each  time  a 
statement  is  clarified 
enough  to  be  listed 

d.  Record  the  total  number 
of  statements  produced 

Record  as  many  behaviors  as 
you  can  that  indicate  how  the 
group  feels  about  what  it  is 
doing  (e.g.,  giving  up, 
boredom,  hostility,  interest, 
ruick  response  to  the  task, 
relaxation,  frustration, 
withdrawal  and  eagerness) 
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Exercise  1 


Handout  1 
Observation  Guidelines 


Task  1 


1.  Observe  the  group ^s  ability 
to  produce  goals 

a.  Make  a  tally  each  time 
a  statement  is  proposed 

b.  Make  a  tally  each 
time  a  request  for 
clarification  is  made 

c.  Make  a  tally  each  time 

a  statement  is  clarified 
enough  to  be  listed 

d«     Record  the  total  number 
of  statements  produced 

2.  Record  as  many  behaviors  as 
you  can  that  indicate  how 
the  group  feels  about  what 

it  is  doing  (e.g.,  giving  up, 
boredom,  hostility,  interest, 
quick  response  to  the  task, 
relaxation,  frustration, 
withdrawal  and  eagerness) 


Task  2 


1.  Observe  the  group's  ability 
to  produce  goals 

a.  Make  a  tally  each  time  a 
statement  is  proposed 

b.  Make  a  tally  each  time  a 
request  for  clarification 
is  made 

c.  Make  a  tally  each  time  a 
statement  is  clarified 
enough  to  be  listed 

d.  Record  the  total  number 
of  statements  produced 

2,  Record  as  many  behaviors  as 
you  can  that  indicate  how  the 
group  feels  about  what  it  is 
doing  (e.g.,  giving  up, 
boredom,  hostility,  interest, 
quick  response  to  the  task, 
relaxation ,  f rus tra tion , 
withdrawal  and  eagerness) 
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EXERCISE  2:     COPING  V?ITH  A  CONFLICT  SITUATION 


90  Minutes 


Purpose:  To  provide  a  way  to  examine  an  experience  of  coping  with 

a  conflict  situation*  To  enable  participants  to  reflect 
about  possible  changes  they  may  want  to  make  in  the  ways 
they  cope  with  conflict  situations. 

Setting:  In  a  fishbowl  role  play  setting,  participants  try  to  cope 

with  a  conflict  situation.    They  then  discuss  their  experi- 
ence and  identify  possible  changes  in  the  ways  in  which 
they  cope  with  conflict  situations.    Groups  of  8  work  in 
role  pairs,  4  doing  the  role  play  as  the  other  4  observe. 
After  a  midsession  coaching  conference,  pairs  reverse  the 
activity  and  finish  the  role  play. 

This  exercise  would  be  enhanced  by  doing  Exercise  15  first. 


Skills 


Dimens  ions 


Primary 


Openness 
Trust 

Problem-sc.  Iving 
effectiveness 


Secondary 


Group  diagnostic 
ability 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 


Primary 


Influence 

Feelings 

Productivity 


Secondary 


Perception 

Individual 
differences 
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Minutes 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Steps 


1.  Introduce  Chart 
the  exercise 


2*  Read  Nego- 
tiating 
Conflict 
Situations 

3.  Form  role 
play  groups 


4.  Start  the 
role  play 


Analyze  the 
situation 


6.  Continue 
the  role 
play 


Materials  Directions 

1.  Present  previously  prepared 
chart  of  the  activities  and 
review  the  purposes  of  the 
exercise. 

Handout  1        2.  Distribute  Handout  1,  Negotiat- 
ing Conflict  Situations,  and 
tell  participants  to  read  it. 


Handout  2        3.  Form  groups  of  8.     Give  2  per- 
Handout  3  sons  in  each  group  Handout  2, 

Handout  4  Role  Player  1;  2  persons 

Handout  5  Handout  3,  Role  Player  2;  2 

persons  Handout  4,  Role  Player  3; 
and  2  persons  Handout  5,  Role 
Player  4.    Tell  them  to  read 
their  role  play  assignments. 
Explain  that  they  will  be 
working  as  a  role  team  during 
this  exercise. 

4.  Direct  the  paxrs  of  role 
players  to  decide  who  will 
start  the  role  play.  The 
other  will  observe  this  round. 

Form  a  fishbowl  with  the  role 
players  in  the  center  and 
their  role  partners  sitting 
behind  them.     Start  the  role 
play. 

Handout  6        5.  Stop  the  role  play.  Distribute 
Handout  6,  Analyzing  the 
Situation  and  Deciding  How 
to  Proceed.     Tell  the  pairs 
of  players  to  follow  the 
instructions.     Reinforce  that 
the  observers  v/ill  become  the 
role  players  during  the  second 
round. 

6.  Reform  the  fishbowl,  this  time 
with  the  new  role  players  in 
the  center  and  their  observers 
seated  behind  them. 
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Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


20         7.  Discuss 

learnings 
from  this 
conflict 
situation 


Handout  7        7.  Stop  the  role  play.  Pass 
around  Handout  7,  Learning 
from  a  Conflict  Situation. 
Tell  the  groups  of  8  to  meet 
and  follow  the  instructions 
on  Handout  7.    Tell  them  to 
discuss  for  15  minutes.  Call 
time  and  ask  each  person  to 
do  the  individual  work 
called  for  in  Handout  7. 
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Exercise  2 


Handout  1 
Negotiating  Conflict  Situations 


How  Conflict  Situations  Work 

1.  A  conflict  situation  is  based  on  different  self-interests  and  will 
result  in  action  that  satisfies  some  parties  but  not  others. 

2.  It  is  all  right  to  do  battle  rather  than  to  collaborate  when  the 
issue  is  a  real  conflict  situation. 

^3.     There  are  clear  ground  rules  for  the  struggle  among  all  concerned 
parties . 

4.  Negotiation  involves  presenting  desires  and  using  power.  Power 

is  never  given  up  or  shared  because,  by  definition  of  the  situation, 
parties  do  not  have  each  other's  best  interests  at  heart  on  the 
issue  in  question, 

5.  Parties  in  conflict  on  some  issues  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  in 
collaboration  on  other  issues. 

How  Ne}5;otiatinR  Conflict  Situations  Works 

1.  If  confronted  in  a  challenging  way,  be  open  to  exploring  whether 
a  real  conflict  situation  exists  and,  if  so,  dealing  with  it  as 

such.  Don't  demand  that  people  always  approach  you  in  a  collaborative 
way . 

2.  Be  clear  about  what  the  issue  is, 

3.  Be  clear  that  it  calls  for  action  that  will  not  meet  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties,  i.e.,  there  is  no  collaborative  best 
solution. 

4.  Each  party  needs  to  be  very  clear  about  what  its  own  best  self-interes 
are  on  the  issue. 

5.  Negotiation  is  a  process  of  making  a  deal  in  v;hich  each  party  will 
meet  as  many  of  its  own  needs  as  its  power  will  allow.     Strive  for 
ground  rules  that  maximize  power.     Challenge  all  assumptions  and 
conclusions.     Insist  that  they  be  proved.     Try  to  get  your  own 
assumptions  and  conclusions  accepted. 

6.  Use  demands  and  power  to  meet  needs. 

7.  Negotiate  to  maintain  power  in  the  future. 


^Jung,  C,  Pino,  R. ,  and  Emory,  R.  ,  Under' standiyig  :cn:^lijv  and  iJegotiation, 
Xicom,  Inc.,  Tuxedo,  New  York,  1971. 
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8.     Be  ready  to  negotiate  again  in  the  future  about  this  same  issue. 
Conflict  situations  don*t  usually  end.     They  call  for  different 
action  being  taken  whenever  the  power  between  the  concerned 
parties  changes. 


Exercise  2 


Handout  2 
The  Situation:     Role  Player  1 

You  are  all  members  of  a  PTA.     The  high  school  principal  has  reported 
the  following  at  the  last  meeting: 

a.  The  school  staff  member  responsible  for  running  school  social 
activities  has  informed  him/her  that  attendance  is  falling  off, 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  entertainment,  there  is 
increasing  rowdyism  and  concern  is  growing  about  drug  use. 

b.  The  school  counselor  has  picked  up  from  an  increasing  number  of 
students  that  they  feel  rejected  by  being  left  out  of  home 
parties  that  have  emerged  recently,  informally  allowed  by  the 
school  as  a  substitute  for  the  "official"  school  parties. 

c.  Some  parents  have  complained  about  the  poor  chaperonage  that 
exists  at  1  home  which  is  a  popular  party  place. 

After  some  discussion  at  the  PTA  meeting,   the  president  appointed  a 
coramittee  of  4  to  recommend  policy  on  this  problem  to  the  PTA  and  the 
school  administration.     Two  of  the  persons  on  the  committee  are  known 
to  strongly  favor  strengthening  the  school  party  system  and  are  completely 
opposed  to  home  parties  under  any  kind  of  school  auspices. 

Briefing  for  Role  Player  1 

You  have  been  appointed  chairperson.     You  personally  favor  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  home  party  idea. 

As  chairperson,  you  start  the  meeting  by  saying,  "Our  president  has  asked 
me  to  chair  this  meeting...." 

You  think  1  of  your  major  functions  is  to  try  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
school-sponsored  parties  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone.  You  hope  you 
can  be  a  good  chairperson. 
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Exercise 


2 


Handout  3 
The  Situation:     Role  Player  1 

You  are  all  members  of  a  PTA,     The  high  school  principal  has  reported  the 
following  at  the  last  meeting: 

a.  The  school  staff  member  responsible  for  running  school  social 
activities  has  informed  him/her  that  attendance  is  falling  off, 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  entertainment,  there 

is  increasing  rowdyism  and  concern  is  growing  about  use  of  drugs. 

b.  The  school  counselor  has  picked  up  from  an  increasing  number  of 
students  that  they  feel  rejected  by  being  left  out  of  home 
parties  that  have  emerged  recently,  informally  allowed  by  the 
school  as  a  substitute  for  the  "official"  school  parties. 

c.  Some  parents  have  complained  about  the  poor  chaperonage  that 
exists  at  1  home  which  is  a  popular  party  place. 

After  some  discussion  at  the  PTA  meeting,  the  president  appointed  a 
committee  of  4  to  recommend  policy  on  this  problem  to  the  PTA  and  the 
school  administration.     Two  of  the  persons  on  the  committee  are  known 
to  strongly  favor  strengthening  the  school  party  system  and  are  completely 
opposed  to  home  parties  under  any  kind  of  school  auspices. 

Briefing  for  Role  Player  2 

You  are  the  parent  of  a  16-year  old  girl  who  has  some  feelings  of 
inferiority  about  her  appearance.    You  are  giving  her  a  lot  of  support 
in  trying  tc  win  friends. 

You  are  unalterably  opposed  to  school  interference  with  home  parties  for 
the  high  school  students. 

You  are  certain  the  students  prefer  this  to  large  school  parties.  Small 
parties  are  really  more  fun  and  a  better  social  experience.     In  addition, 
you  believe  your  daughter  would  have  a  better  chance  socially  in  a 
smaller  group . 

Children  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  friends.  (You  feel  that  there ^s 
too  much  regimentation  of  individuals  today  anyway.) 

As  a  parent,  you  feel  that  it  is  your  responsibility  to  be  concerned  about 
the  students  your  daughter  mixes  with.     (You're  particularly  concerned 
about  a  certain  rowdy  element  which  comes  to  school  parties.") 

You  think  school  facilities  are  drab  and  inadequate  for  parties  compared 
to  the  facilities  in  nice  homes . 
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Exercise  2 


Handout  4 
The  Situation:     Role  Player  3 

You  are  all  members  of  a  PTA,     The  high  school  principal  has  reported  the 
following  at  the  last  meeting: 

a.  The  school  staff  member  responsible  for  running  school  social 
activities  has  informed  him/her  that  attendance  is  falling  off, 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  entertainment,  there 

is  increasing  rowdyism  and  concern  is  growing  about  use  of  drugs, 

b.  The  school  counselor  has  picked  up  from  an  increasing  number 
of  students  that  they  feel  rejected  by  being  left  out  of  home 
parties  that  have  emerged  recently,   informally  allowed  by  the 
school  as  a  substitute  for  the  "official"  school  parties. 

c.  Some  parents  have  complained  about  the  poor  chaperonage  that' 
exists  at  1  home  which  is  a  popular  party  place. 

After  some  discussion  at  the  PTA  meeting,  the  president  appointed  a 
committee  of  4  to  recommend  policy  on  this  problem  to  the  PTA  and  the 
school  administration.     Two  of  the  persons  on  the  committee  are  knox^m 
to  strongly  favor  strengthening  the  school  party  system  and  are  completely 
opposed  to  home  parties  under  any  kind  of  school  auspices. 

Briefing  for  Role  Player  3 

You  are  the  parent  of  a  17-year  old  girl  who  is  extremely  popular  and 
continually  being  invited  to  parties  at  various  homes. 

You  feel  an  increasing  pressure  among  families  for  bigger  and  better 
parties,     It^s  a  real  economic  burden  for  you. 

This  is  also  leading  to  more  frequent  parties.     Yon  are  concerned  about 
the  declining  interest  in  scholarship  and  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
school  life. 

You  are  concerned  about  the  problems  being  created  by  lax  standards  for 
chaperones  and  times  for  getting  home.  Your  daughter  is  caught:  between 
the  looser  standards  of  some  of  her  friends  and  your  own  feelings  about 
what  is  best  for  her. 

You  believe  this  problem  could  be  taken  care  of  by  common  standards  at 
school  parties  being  set  by  professionally  trained  educators.     You  are 
therefore  opposed  to  home  parties  and  intend  to  do  all  you  can  to  see 
that  they  are  no  longer  a  part  of  social  activities  for  high  school 
students , 
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Handout  5 
The  Situation:     Role  Player  4 

You  are  all  members  of  a  PTA,     The  high  school  principal  has  reported 
the  following  at  the  last  meeting: 

a.  The  school  staff  member  responsible  for  running  school  social 
activities  has  informed  him/her  that  attendance  is  falling  off, 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  entertainment,  there 

is  increasing  rowdyisin  and  concern  is  growing  about  use  of  drugs. 

b.  The  school  counselor  has  picked  up  from  an  increasing  number 
of  students  that  they  feel  rejected  by  being  left  out  of  home 
parties  that  have  emerged  recently,  informally  allowed  by  the 
school  as  a  substitute  for  the  "official"  school  parties. 

c.  Some  parents  have  complained  about  the  poor  chaperonage  that 
exists  at  1  home  which  is  a  popular  party  place. 

After  some  discussion  at  the  PTA  meeting,  the  president  appointed  a 
committee  of  4  to  recommend  policy  on  this  problem  to  the  PTA  and  the 
school  administration.     Two  of  the  ^arsons  on  the  committee  are  known 
to  strongly  favor  strengthening  the  school  party  system  and  are  completely 
opposed  to  home  parties  under  any  kind  of  school  auspices. 

Briefing  for  Role  Player  4 

You  are  the  parent  of  a  16-year  old  boy  who  is  being  left  out  of  the  very 
active  social  life   of  his  schoolmates. 

You  feel  that  this  is  because  of  the  snobbishness  of  the  home  party  system, 
with  its  inequality  of  opportunity  for  children  from  families  of  lesser 
means , 

You  feel  he  is  being  left  out  because  of  lack  of  physical  facilities  at 
your  home  for  parties. 

School  parties  would  do  away  with  this  inequality  and  you  intend  to  do 
all  you  can  to  see  to  it  home  parties  are  eliminated. 

You  believe  that  the  children  would  prefer  to  mix  on  the  basis  of  equality 
and  nondiscrimination.     It  is  the  parents,  however,  who  are  encouraging 
them  to  become  snobs. 
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Exercise  2 


Handout  6 

Analyzing  the  Situation  and  Deciding  How  to  Proceed 
Instructions 

Meet  with  your  partner  and  do  the  tasks  outlined  below, 

1,  Review  Handout  1,  Negotiating  Conflict  Situations, 

2,  Discuss  what  has  happened  so  far  in  light  of  the  paper, 

•  What  are  the  chances  of  any  resolution  to  the  problem? 

•  What  might  the  role  player  do  to  cope  with  this  conflict 
situation  more  productively? 

3,  In  the  next  round  the  first-round  observer  will  continue  vith 
the  role  play.    Your  final  task  will  be  to  coach  the  new  role 

.    player  in  some  ways  he/she  might  bring  about  a  productive 
conclusion  to  the  meeting. 


Exercise  2 

Handout  7 
Learning  from  a  Conflict  Situation 


Instructions 

A,  Meet  in  your  group  of  8  and  do  the  tasks  outlined  below. 

1,  Debrief  the  exercise  by  talking  about  what  happened  to  you,  how 
you  felt,  what  you  wish  you  had  done  differently,  etc. 

2.  Discuss  what  you  learned  about  yourself  and  how  you  cope  with 
conflict  situations 

B.  Individually,  list  possible  changes  you  might  make  in  your  personal 
approach  to  coping  with  conflict  situations,  using  the  chart  below. 


Changes 

I  Want  to  Make  in  the  Way 

I  Cope 

with  Conflict  Situations 

From  this  behavior 

To  this  behavior 

EXERCISE  3:    DECISION  MAKING  BY  CONSENSUS 
Version  A  (NASA)  and  Version  B  (Black  Grievance) 

2h  Hours 


Note  to  Trainers:     There  are  2  versions  of  this 
exercise*     The  differences  are  only  in  the 
handouts — task  content.     Instructions  for  the 
exercise  are  the  same  for  both  versions.     The  con- 
tent of  each  version  tends  to  generate  different 
emotional  sets  for  participants.     Both  tasks  are 
suitable  for  achieving  exercise  objectives. 


Purpose;  To  demonstrate  utilization  of  individual  resources  within 

the  group.     To  study  effectiveness  of  group  problem  solving. 
To  demonstrate  need  for  cooperation  in  group  problem 
solving.     To  analyze  leadership  problems  in  i  task-oriented 
group.    To  sharpen  observation  skills.     To  compare  decision 
making  by  consensus  with  individual  decision  making. 

Setting:  Can  be  used  early  in  a  workshop.     Space  for  groups  of  6 

to  9  to  work  and  talk  without  excessive  noise  pressure 
from  other  groups  working  on  the  same  task. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Problem-solving 

Trust 

Influence 

Communication 

effectiveness 

Productivity 

Individual 

differences 

1 

205 

i 
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Steps 

!•    Introduce  exercise; 
complete  Column  A, 
Handout  1 

2.     Form  groups;  distribute 
Handout  1,  Handout  2, 
and  Handout  3 


3.    Score  ranking  sheets 


4,     Collect  ranking  sheets 


Directions 

1,  Introduce  exercise  by  presenting 
purposes  and  distributing  Handout  !• 
Ask  all  participants  to  complete 
Column  A  individually. 

2.  Form  groups  of  8  to  11  persons, 
designating  1  person  in  each  group 
to  serve  as  observer. 

a.  Distribute  Handout  2,  Decision 
by  Consensus,  to  all  group 
members . 

b.  Give  Handout  3  to  observer  only. 

c.  Give  each  group  another  copy  of 
Handout  I.     They  are  to  record 
their  group  ranking  in  Column  A. 

d.  Ask  participants  to  read  Handout  2 
carefully  and,  as  a  group,  to 
rank-order  the  items  on  the 
group  copy  of  Handout  1. 

3,    After  the  group  has  reached  consensus, 
have  them  give  their  group  ranking 
sheet  to  the  observer.    Ask  the 
observer  to  score  it  for  the  group, 
following  the  same  instructions 
given  for  individual  scoring. 

Tell  participants  to  record  the 
correct  order  in  Column  B  of  their 
individual  copies  as  you  dictate 
it.     Read  the  correct  order  from 
Handout  4. 

Instruct  them  to  compute  their 
scores  by  finding  the  difference 
between  Columns  A  and  B  and  recording 
it  in  Column  C. 

4.     Ask  individuals  to  write  their  names 
on  their  ranking  sheets  (Handout  1) 
and  to  clearly  identify  each  group's 
ranking  sheet.     Tell  them  to  return 
their  copies  of  Handout  1  to  you* 
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Steps  Directions 

Use  Handout  5  to  examine  5,  Distribute  Handout  5,  Self -Assessment 
self-perception  Graph,    Form  trios  and/or  pairs 

within  the  groups  and  instruct 
participants  to  do  the  following 
tasks: 

a.  Individually  fill  in  the  self- 
assessment  graph 

b.  Share  your  self-ratings  with 
each  other,  compare  differences 
and  discuss  perceptions 

c.  Write  on  newsprint  a  list  of 
forces  that  block  and  forces 
that  facilitate  reaching 
consensus  on  a  task 

d.  Post  lists  of  forces  on  wall 

Ask  the  observers  to  meet  in  another 
room  to  prepare  their  report  for 
the  general  discussion, 

6,  While  trios  are  at  work,  record  the 
ranking  error  scores  from  each 
individual  and  group  on  the  newsprint 
scoring  sheet.    Average  the  total 
group  error  score  to  arrive  at  a 
group  composite  score.     Give  each 
group  its  composite  score, 

7,  Conduct  total  group  discussion. 
Distribute  Handout  6,  Modes  of  Group 
Decision  Making.    Allow  a  few  minutes 
for  scanning.     Focus  discussion  on 
key  ideas,  using  the  composite  scores 
and  the  observer  reports. 

Using  data  from  trio  lists  and 
points  raised  earlier,  conclude  the 
discussion  with  the  question,  'Vhat 
ideas  for  improved  organization  work 
can  we  derive  from  this  exercise?" 

Ask  1  or  2  participants  to  help 
capture  the  iaeas  by  listing  them 
on  newsprint  as  the  discussion 
progresses 

Distribute  Handout  4  8,    Make  copies  of  the  answer  key  on 

Handout  4  available  to  those  who 
want  one. 


Determine  composite 
scores 


Hold  general  group 
discussion 
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Trainer 

Preparation:     1.    Read  exercise  and  all  handouts  carefully • 

2.  Prepare  1  copy  of  the  scoring  sheet  on  newsprint  for 
each  group. 

3.  Assemble  all  materials. 


Materials :        1.    Handout  1  for  Version  A,  Decision-Making  Exercise 

Handout  1  for  Version  B,  Grievances  of  Black  Citizens 
(1  PER  PERSON  PLUS  1  PER  GROUP) 

2.  Handout  2,  Decision  by  Consensus  (Versions  A  and  B) 

3.  Handout  3,  Things  to  Observe  in  Consensus  Task 
(Versions  A  and  B  for  OBSERVERS  only) 

4.  Handout  4,  Key:    Decision-Making  Exercise 
(Versions  A  and  B) 

Not  to  be  distributed  before  the  end  of  Step  4 
(preferably  at  the  end  of  exercise) 

5.  Handout  5,  Self-Assessment  Graph  (Versions  A  and  B) 

6.  Handout  6,  Modes  of  Group  Decision  Making 
(Versions  A  and  B) 

7.  Newsprint  chart  for  use  in  Step  6 

8.  Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape 
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Scoring  Sheet  for  Decision-Making  Exercise:    Version  A 


Note  to  Trainers;    Prepare  1  copy  on  newsprint  for 
each  group.    While  participants  work  in  trios, 
copy  the  individual  and  group  scores  on  the  • 
newsprint  chart. 


Individual  ranking  error  score 

Group 
ranking 
error 
score 

Item 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  1 

0  ] 

LI 

12 

Box  of  matches 

Food  concentrate 

1 
I 

i 

i 

1 

i 

\ 

50  feet  of  nylon  rope 

— r 
1 

1 

i 
1 

I 
I 

Parachute  silk 

Portable  heating  unit 

Two  ,45  caliber  pistols 

i 

1  case  of  dehydrated  milk 

— 1 

 r 

1 

Two  100-pound  tanks  of 
oxygen 





Stellar  map  (of  moon's 
constellation) 

L_ 

Life  raft 

1 

1 

1 

Magnetic  compass 

1 

5  gallons  of  water 



1 

Signal  flares 

First-aid  kit  containing 
injection  needles 

1 

Solar-powered  FM 
receiver- transmitter 

i 

1 
i 

i 

1 
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Group  composite  score 

•  212 
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Scoring  Sheet  for  Decision-Making  Exercise:    Version  B 


Note  to  Trainers:    Prepare  1  copy  on  newsprint  for 
each  group.    While  participants  work  in  trios, 
copy  the  individual  and  group  scores  on  the 
newsprint  chart. 


Individual  ranking  error  score 

Group 
ranking 
error 
score 

Issue 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

LI  - 

12 

Inadequate  education 

1 

8  j 

1 
1 

Disrespectful  white 
attitudes 

 r 

Inadequate  municipal 
services 

Discriminatory  police 
practices 

Inadequate  housing 

Inadequate  welfare 
programs 

Poor  recreational 
facilities 

Unemployment  and 
unde  remp  loymen  t 

Dis  cxijTiiina  t  o  ry 
administration  of 
justice 

1 

i 

! 

i 

i 

Inadequate  federal 
programs 

i 

Discriminatoiry  consumer 
and  credit  practices 

Unresponsive  political 
structure 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 
( 

1  ; 

Group  composite  score   

24 
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Handout  1  for  Version  A 
Decision-Making  Exercise 


The  SiCuation;     You  are  in  a  space  crew  originally  scheduled  to  rendezvous 
with  a  mother  ship  on  the  lighted  surface  of  the  moon.     Due  to  mechanical 
difficulties,  your  ship  was  forced  to  land  at  a  spot  some  200  miles  from 
the  rendezvous  point.     During  re-entry  and  landing,  much  of  the  equipment 
aboard  was  damaged  and,  since  survival  depends  on  reaching  the  mother 
ship,   the  most  critical  items  available  must  be  chosen  for  the  200-mile 
trip.     Below  are  listed  the  15  items  left  intact  and  undamaged  after 
landing.     Now,  follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page. 

ABC 

  Box  of  matches 

  Food  concentrate 

    -50  feet  of  nylon  rope 

 ^      Parachute  silk 

      Portable  heating  unit 

      ,      Two  .45  caliber  pistols 

1  case  of  dehydrated  milk 

      Two  100-pound  tanks  of  oxygen 

  Stellar  map  (of  moon^s  constellation) 

     ]^  Life  raft 

      Magnetic  compass 

      5  gallons  of  water 

      Signal  flares 

    First-aid  kit  containing  injection  needles 

    Solar-powered  FM  receiver-transmitter 
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I'lhen  all  individuals  have  completed  their  ranking  and  after  a  group 
decision  has  been  reached,  correct  answers  will  be  dictated.  Record 
the  correct  answer  in  Column  B,     The  difference  between  Columns  A  and  B 
is  the  score,     (Subtract  the  smaller  number  from  the  larger,)  Record 
each  score  in  Column  C, 

Total  the  differences  in  Column  C  and  divide  by  15  to  get  your  average 
score. 

Instructions 

1,  Individually,  in  Column  A,  rank-order  the  items  as  follows:  write 
number  _1  by  the  most  important  item^  number  2^  by  the  next  most 
important  item,  and  so  on  through  number  15,   the  least  important, 

2,  In  your  group,  rank-order  the  items  again  by  consensus,  recording 
your  decisions  on  Handout  2,     Follow  these  ground  rules: 

This  is  an  exercise  in  group  dscision  making.    Your  group  is  to 
employ  the  method  of  ^roup  consensus  in  reaching  its  decision.  This 
means  that  the  prediction  for  each  of  the  15  survival  items  must  be 
agreed  upon  by  each  group  member  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
group  decision.     Consensus  is  difficult  to  reach.    Therefore,  not 
every  ranking  will  meet  with  everyone's  complete  approval.     Try,  as 
a  group,   to  make  each  ranking  1  with  which  all  group  members  can  at 
least  partially  agree.     Here  are  some  guides  to  use  in  reaching 
consensus : 

1,  Avoid  arguing  for  your  own  individual  judgments.     Approach  the 
task  on  the  basis  of  logic, 

2,  Avoid  changing  your  mind  only  in  order  to  reach  agreement  and 
avoid  conflict.     Support  only  those  solutions  with  which  you 
are  able  to  agree,  at  least  somev/hat, 

3,  Avoid  ''conflict-reducing"  techniques  (such  as  majority  vote, 
r\^eraging  or  trading)  in  reaching  decisions, 

4,  View  differences  of  opinion  as  an  aid  to  decision  making  rather 
than  as  a  hindrance, 

YOU  HAVE  45  MINUTES  TO  REACH  YOUR  DECISION. 

3,  Record  the  correct  answers  in  Column  B  on  your  individual  copy 
(Handout  1),     The  observer  will  fill  in  the  group  copy  (Handout  2), 

4,  Find  the  difference  between  each  item  in  Column  A  and  Column  B 
(subtract  the  smaller  from  the  larger  figure)  and  record  it  in 
Column  C  on  Handout  1  and  Handout  2,     These  are  your  scores, 

5,  Add  your  scores  and  divide  by  15  for  Handout  1  and  Handout  2.  This 
is  your  average  score. 
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Sign  your  individual  copies.     Identify  your  group  copy.  Give 
all  copies  to  the  trainer  to  use  in  preparing  a  composite  record, 
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Exercise  3 


Handout  2  for  Version  A 
Decision  by  Consensus 


Instructions 


In  your  group,  rank-order  the  items  below  in  terms  of  their  importance 
in  allowing  the  crew  to  reach  the  rendezvous  point.     In  Column  A  place 
the  number  _1  by  the  most  important  item,  the  number  _2  by  the  second  most 
important  item,  and  so  on  through  number  J^,   the  leat t  important.  All 
your  decisions  must  be  reached  by  consensus . 


Box  of  matches 


Food  concentrate 
50  feet  of  nylon  rope 
Parachute  silk 
Portable  heating  unit 


Two  ,45  caliber  pistols 
1  case  of  dehydrated  milk 


Two  100-pound  tanks  of  oxygen 
Stellar  map  (of  moon^s  constellation) 


Life  raft 


Magnetic  compass 
5  gallons  of  water 


Signal  flares 


First-aid  kit  containing  injection  needles 
Solar-powered  FM  receiver-transmitter 
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Handout  3  for  Version  A 
Things  to  Observe  in  Consensus  Task 

The  observer  should  take  notes  about  what  is  taking  place  in  the  following 
categories : 

1.  Decision  making:     Does  1  person  dominate?     Do  all  members  of 
the  group  seem  willing  to  go  along  with  the  decisions  being 
made?    Has  everyone  contributed? 

2.  Communication:     Is  the  whole  group  clear  about  what  is  being 
said?    Are  feelings  being  dealt  with?    Is  there  any  attempt  to 
help  group  members  communicate  better  through  behavior  descrip- 
tions or  perception  checks?    Do  group  members  really  listen  to 
each  other? 

^*     ^^Q^^s :     l^^hat  are  the  norms  of  the  group — what  are  people  *s 

expectations  about  the  way  to  act  in  this  group?    Does  every- 
body talk  at  once?     Is  there  deference  to  authority  figuies? 
Is  everyone  very  polite?    What  are  the  helpful  norms  that  seem 
to  promote  decision  making  by  consensus?    \^at  are  the  unhelpful 
norms? 

4.  Group  effectiveness:     Make  a  judgment  about  (a)  hov;  successful 
the  group  is  in  working  together  on  getting  the  job  done  and 
(b)  how  successful  the  group  is  in  maintaining  it3  group 
solidarity  and  interrelationships. 

5.  Uncovering  conflicts:     Have  there  been  disagreements  or  bad 
feelings  between  any  members  of  the  group?    How  were  these 
situations  handled?    Were  they  ignored?    Were  they  smoothed 
over?    Were  they  resolved  by  forcing  the  conflicting  person(s) 
to  comply?     Or  were  the  conflicts  recognized  and  attempts  made 
to  bring  them  out  and  manage  them,  to  openly  face  the  conflicts? 
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Handout  4  for  Version  A 
Key:    Decision-Making  Exercise 


The  rank  order  of  the  undamaged  item 
listed  below. 

Has  little  or  no  use  on  moon 
(no  oxygen) 

Supplies  required  daily  food 

Is  useful  in  tying  injured 
together  and  helpful  in 
climbing 

Shelters  against  sun's  rays 

Is  useful  only  if  party 
landed  on  dark  side 

Can  be  used  to  make  self- 
propulsion  devices 

Can  be  mixed  with  water  for 
drinking;  is  nourishing 

Fills  respiration  requirement 

Is  an  important  means  of 
finding  directions 

Has  CO^  bottles  for  self- 
propulsion  across  chasms,  etc. 

Probably  has  no  use  since  no 
magnetized  poles 

Replenishes  water  lost 
through  sweating,  etc. 

Can  be  used  for  distress  call 
when  line  of  sight  possible 

Has  valuable  pills  and  injec- 
tion medicine 

Can  be  used  to  transmit 
dis tri^ss  signal  (possible 
communication  with  mother 
ship) 


and  the  reasons  for  the  order  are 
15    Box  of  matches 

4    Food  concentrate 

6    50  feet  of  nylon  rope 

8    Parachute  silk 

13  Portable  heating  unit 

11  Two  .45  caliber  pistols 

12  1  case  of  dehydrated  milk 

1  Two  100-pound  tanks  of  oxygen 

3    Stellar  map  (of  moon's 
constellation) 

_9    Life  raft 

14  Magnetic  compass 

2  5  gallons  of  water 

10    Signal  flares 

7    First-aid  kit  containing 
injection  needles 

5    Solar-powered  FM  receiver- 
transmitter 
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Handout  5  for  Version  A 
Self-Assessment  Graph 


There  are  a  number  of  dimensions  relevant  to  an  analysis  of  interpersonal 
and  intergroup  relations.     Two  dimensions  emerge  as  being  especially 
useful  for  analysis  of  relations  in  organization  work.     These  dimensions 
are  free/controlled  and  encounter/avoidance.    Together  these  form  a 
graph  which  can  be  used  to  describe  many  different  levels  in  the  work 
of  the  participants . 

FREE /CONTROLLED.     This  dimension  includes  the  relationships  among 
individuals  and  groups  (and  between  groups)  that  are  characterized 
by  forces  such  as  power,  influence,  control,  manipulation,  autonomy, 
limits,  dependence,  submissiveness ,  domination,  etc.     In  addition, 
this  dimension  can  be  applied  to  educational  theory  and  to  specific 
program  designs  which  are  developed  for  educational  purposes.  In 
this  context,  degree  of  structure,  areas  of  free  movement,  rules, 
norms  and  laws  are  examples  of  relevant  concepts. 

ENCOUNTER/ AVOIDANCE.     As  with  the  free/ controlled  dimension, 
encounter /avoidance  can  be  used  to  describe  relationships  between  and 
among  individuals  and  groups.     It  can  also  be  used  to  describe 
educational  program  practices.     The  kinds  of  concepts  that  are 
relevant  in  relationships  include  confrontation,  rejection,  inclusion, 
dialogue,  participation,  cohesion,  anomie,  conflict,  relationship, 
belonging  and  isolation.     In  program  design,  this  dimension  refers 
to  active  and  passive  roles  for  the  learner,  participative  learning, 
group  process  concerns  and  interdependence. 

THE  GRAPH.     When  these  2  dimensions  are  put  on  2  different  axes, 
they  form  a  4-quadrant  grid  as  shown  below: 


Encounter 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Free  54321012345  Controlled 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Avoidance 
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Adjectives  can  be  applied  to  relationships  and  learning  designs  in  each 
of  these  4  quadrants*    An  important  feature  of  the  dimensions  in  this 
graph  is  that  any  given  point  on  the  graph  does  not  have  a  fixed  value 
position  as  good  or  bad  and,  depending  upon  the  situation  being  faced 
and  the  maturity  of  the  individuals  and  the  groups  involved,  the  value 
connotations  to  any  particular  point  change.     For  example,  in  a  super- 
visory relationship  there  are  times  when  a  high  degree  of  control  is 
healthy  and  times  when  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  permissiveness  can 
be  allowed.     It  is  probably  true  that  one  finds  extremely  dysfunctional 
relationships  on  both  extremes  of  either  dimension. 


SELF-ASSESSMENT  GRAPH  FOR  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Encounter 


3 


Free      5  —  4  —  3  —  2  —  1  —  0  —  1  —  2  —  3  —  4  —  5  Controlled 
 ^  1  


Avoidance 
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Place  yourself  on  the  graph.  Place  an  X  at  the  point  on  the  graph  that 
represents  how  you  saw  yourself  during  the  decision-making  consensus. 

1,     How  did  you  feel  about  your  behavior  during  that  time?     (Check  a 
place  below.) 
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Handout  6  for  Version  A 
Modes  of  Group  Decision  Making 

Groups  have  available  to  them  ^  ways  to  arrive  at  a  decision:  the 
decision  can  be  made  by  1  person,  by  a  few  persons,  by  a  majority  of 
the  group  or  by  the  total  group — through  unanimity  or  consensus. 

Decision  making  by  1  person  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar  situation  c; 
having  decisions  made  by  the  boss.     There  are  many  situations  in  which 
this  is  obviously  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  way  to  proceed.  _ 
I  am  giad  that  someone  decided  that  everyone  should  drive  on  1  side  of 
the  street.    \^ether  it  is  the  right  side  or  the  left  side  doesn^t^ 
matter,  as  long  as  we  all  drive  on  the  same  side  in  a  given  direction. 
Decisions  by  1  person  are  often  welcome,  too,  when  contestants  find  str 
so  stressful  and  insoluble  that  merely  having  the  matter  settled  is  mcr 
attractive  than  the  nature  of  any  of  the  proposed  solutions  themselves. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  decision  making  by  committee. 

Decision  making  by  majority  vote  is  familiar  to  everyone  in  Western^ 
civilization.     Note  that  the  usual  meaning  of  a  request  for  voting  is 
that  people  vote  for  the  thing  they  would  most  like  or  the  thing  they 
think  they  would  most  like  from  among  those  things  that  are  obtainable. 
The  chairperson  never  puts  a  vote  in  a  framework  such  as  the  following: 
"If  John  most  prefers  Choice  A  but  is  willing  to  support  Choice  B,  anc 
if  Mary  most  prefers  Choice  B  and  hates  Choice  A,  and  if  Alf red .. .will 
you  vote  that  the  group  adopt  Alternative  A?" 

A  vote  ascertains  the  alternatives  that  people  find  less  preferable, 
but  it  does  not  uncover  the  alternatives  that  certain  people  find 
insupportable.    When  a  task  requires  the  support  of  everyone  in  the 
group  and  when  nonsupport  or  sabotage  by  1  or  more  members  could  seric 
damage  the  undertaking,  a  decision  by  majority  vote  can  be  dangerous. 
However,  when  commitment  by  everyone  is  not  necessary,  a  majority  vote 
can  serve  very  well.     For  example,  a  school  faculty  might  decide  to  he 
a  picnic  on  a  certain  day  with  the  understanding  that  not  everyone  nee 
attend  and  that  there  would  be  no  penalty  for  staying  away.     In  this 
case,  a  majority  vote  for  times  and  places  would  enable  the  picnic  to 
be  held  with  no  damage  to  the  uxtdertaking  from  those  who  could  not  att 

The  dangers  of  a  majority  vote  can,  of  course,  be  obviated  by  a  una?:i' 
vote.     The  difficulty  is  that  unanimity  is  extremely  difficult  to  reac 
in  most  instances. 

The  condition  in  a  group  in  which  every  member  is  willing  to  "go  alone 
with  the  decision  without  sabotaging  it  is  called  consensus.  This  doe 
not  mean  that  the  decision  is  everyone's  first  choice.  It  only  means 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  people  are  sufficiently  in  favor  of  the 
decision  to  get  it  carried  out  and  that  no  one  will  create  obstacles  : 
its  being  carried  out.  The  essential  technique  for  obtaining  a  conser 
is  a  survey.  In  this  technique,  someone  poses  the  decision.  One  or  tv 
people  clarify  it  by  restating  it.     Then  everyone  in  turn  states  perse 
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reactions  to  the  proposal.     Each"  person  should  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
but  need  not  restrict  himself /herself  to  ^'y^s"  or  "no/'    A  person  can 
say  that  he/she  is  uncertain  or  confused  and  wants  to  hear  more;  that 
he/she  is  experiencing  some  pain;  or  that  he/she  does  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  issue,     A  group  using  the  survey  technique,  however,  cannot 
allow  an  individual  to  merely  remain  silent.     If  someone  wants  to  say 
nothing,  he/she  must  say  explicitly  that  he/she  wants  to  say  nothing, 
A  consensus  is  the  only  safe  method  for  a  decision  when  nonsupport  or 
sabotage  by  1  member  could  ruin  the  undertaking.     It  is  a  slower  and  more 
painful  method,  however,  than  the  other  methods  of  decision  making 
described.     Consequently,  it  is  not  usually  preferred  over  other  methods 
for  those  situations  in  which  the  others  would  suffice. 

The  group  should  not  lose  sight  of  1  of  the  costs  of  using  the  method  of 
consensus;  surveys  usually  uncover  subproblems,  sometimes  trivial,  but 
sometimes  serious.     A  majority  vote  merely  makes  known  to  the  group 
information  about  which  individuals   (if  it  is  a  public  vote)  lean  toward 
yes  and  no  votes,     A  consensus,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  pain,  Tae 
group  finds  out  which  individuals  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  various 
decisions  and  it  finds  out  something  about  the  reasons  for  the  suffering 
and  the  possible  continuation  of  the  suffering  into  the  future.  Often, 
conflicts  between  individuals  are  revealed.     In  brief,  a  majority  vote 
can  be  relatively  painless  for  those  in  the  majority,  since  it  hides 
whatever  pain  exists,     A  consensus  opens  the  pain  of  individuals  to  the 
view  of  the  group,    \^en  a  group  uses  the  technique  of  consensus,  it 
should  be  ready  for  this  consequence. 


TAKING  A  SURVEY  FOR  CONSENSUS 

1,  The  requesting  member  calls  for  a  survey  and  states  what  he/she  wants 
to  know  from  the  total  group 

2,  Other  members  paraphrase  the  request  until  all  are  clear  about  what 
is  being  asked 

3,  Each  person,  in  turn,  briefly  states  his/her  current  position  in 
response  to  the  request 


% 
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Handout  1  for  Version  B 
Grievances  of  Black  Citizens 


During  the  fall  of  1967,  the  research  staff  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (the  Kerner  Commission)  studied  conditions 
in  20  cities  that  had  experienced  riots  during  1967,     The  20  were  made 
up  of  9  cities  that  had  experienced  major  destruction,  6  New  Jersey 
cities  surrounding  Newark  and  5  cities  that  had  experienced  lesser 
degrees  of  violence • 

In  each  city,  staff  members  interviewed  persons  from  the  official  sector 
(mayors,  city  officials,  police  officers,  police  officials,  judges  and 
others),  the  disorder  area' (residents  and  leaders  of  community  groups) 
and  the  private  sector  (businessmen  and  labor  and  community  leaders) • 
Altogether,  over  1200  persons  were  interviewed. 

Using  this  material,  the  investigators  identified  and  assigned  weights 
to  the  4  types  of  grievances  that  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  the  black  community  in  each  city.     For  each  city  they  made 
judgments  about  the  severity  of  particular  grievances  and  assigned  a 
rank  to  the  4  most  serious.    These  judgments  were  based  on  the  frequency 
with  which  a  particular  grievance  was  mentioned,  the  relative  intensity 
with  which  it  was  discussed,  references  to  incidents  exemplifying  the 
grievance  and  estimates  of  severity  (obtained  from  the  interviewees 
themselves) ♦ 

Four  points  were  assigned  to  the  most  serious  type  of  grievance  in  each 
city,  three  points  to  the  second  most  serious,  and  so  on  through  all  four. 

When  the  point  values  v/ere  added  for  all  cities,  a  list  of  12  grievance 
types  emerged,  rank-ordered.     The  grievance  type  that  was  considered  the 
most  serious  in  the  most  cities  was  number  1,     The  type  that  seemed 
generally  least  serious  was  number  12, 

On  the  next  page  are  the  12  grievance  types  reported  by  the  Kerner 
Commission,    You  are  to  guess  individually  the  way  they  were  rank-ordered 
by  the  staff  of  the  commission. 

In  Column  A  put  a      beside  the  type  of  grievance  you  believe  the  staff 
judged  black  citizens  to  feel  most  seriously  about  from  all  20  cities. 
Put  a  2  beside  the  second  most  serious  and  pervasive,  and  so  on  down  to 
a  12  ^^^^^^         least  widespread  and  least  serious. 
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Inadequate  education:  De  facto  segregation,  poor 
quality  of  instruction  and  facilities,  inadequate 
curriculum 

Disrespectful  white  attitudes:     Racism  and  lack  of 
respect  for  dignity  of  Negroes 

Inadequate  municipal  services:     Inadequate  sanita- 
tion and  garbage  removal,  inadequate  health  care 
facilities 

Discriminatory  police  practices:     Physical  or  verbal 
abuse,  no  grievance  channels,  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  promoting  Negroes 

Inadequate  housing:    Poor  housing  code  enforcement, 
discrimination  in  sales  and  rentals,  overcrowding 

Inadequate  welfare  programs:     Unfair  qualification 
regulations,  attitudes  of  welfare  workers  toward 
recipients 

Poor  recreational  facilities:     Inadequate  parks  and 
playgrounds,  lack  of  organized  programs 

Unemployment  and  underemployment:  Discrimination 
in  hiring  and  placement  by  organizations  or  by 
unions,  general  lack  of  full-time  jobs 

Discriminatory  administration  of  justice:  Discri- 
minatory treatment  in  the  courts,  presumption  of 
guilt 

Inadequate  federal  programs:     Insufficient  partici- 
pation by  the  poor,  lack  of  continuity,  inadequate 
funding 

Discriminatory  consumer  and  credit  practices: 
Negroes  sold  inferior  quality  goods  at  higher  prices, 
excessive  interest  rates,  fraudulent  commercial 
practices 

Unresponsive  political  structure:  Inadequate 
representation  of  Negroes,  lack  of  response  to 
complaints,  obscurity  of  official  grievance  channels 
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Handout  2  for  Version  B 
Decision  by  Consensus  * 

Your  group  is  to  arrive  at  a  single  rank-ordering  of  the  12  grievances 
that  each  member  will  support  as  the'  single  best  prediction  of  the  rank- 
order  reported  by  the  staff  of  the  Kemer  Commission,     Record  your 
decisions  in  Column  A  on  the  next  page. 

This  is  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  consensus  to  make  decisions.  Consensus 
is  not  the  same  as  unanimity,     A  vote  of  12  to  0  is  unanimous,  but  it 
may  not  be  based  on  consensus.     The  essential  feature  of  consensus  is 
not  that  a  decision  is  agreed  to  by  all  members,  but  that  all  members 
understand  the  reasoning  leading  to  the  decision  and  are  willing  to 
support  it.     Each  member  may  not  completely  agree  with  the  decision,  but 
all  should  feel  they  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  influence  the  decision, 
and  that  others  have  understood  their  opinions  and  have  taken  them  into 
account.     The  final  decision,  thus,  is  1  which  they  understand  and  to 
which  they  are  willing  to  give  enlightened  support.     In  striving  for 
consensus,  then,  the  emphasis  is  upon  reasoning  about  the  problem  and 
creating  solutions  together  rather  than  on  coercing  and  persuading  others 
to  adopt  a  particular  solution. 

The  following  guidelines  may  help  in  trying  to  reach  consensus  about  the 
way  the  Kemer  Coimnission  staff  rank-ordered  the  12  grievances, 

1,  Try  to  view  disagreements  and  differences  of  opinion  as  showing 
the  need  for  fuller  communication  and  mutual  understanding 
rather  than  as  evidence  of  stubbornness 

2,  Approach  the  task  by  sharing  information,  reasoning  together 
and  exploring  possibilities  together  rather  than  by  attempting 
to  change  others'  minds  to  coincide  with  your  position 

3,  Avoid  trading  or  averaging  as  a  way  of  making  decisions 

4,  Avoid  changing  your  mind  only  in  order  to  give  the  appearance 
of  unanimity;  support  only  solutions  which  you  understand  and 
believe  have  a  reasonable  basis 

5,  UTien  the  group  is  deadlocked  and  the  issue  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  examined,  try  to  create  a  method  of  resolving  the 
deadlock  that  all  can  support  as  the  best  course  of  action  at 
that  time,  that  is,  try  to  develop  a  consensus  on  the  method 
of  deciding  the  issue 
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Inadequate  education;  De  facto  segregation,  poor 
quality  of  instruction  and  facilities,  inadequate 
curriculum 

Disrespectful  white  attitudes:     Racism  and  lack  of 
respect  for  dignity  of  Negroes 

Inadequate  municipal  services:     Inadequate  sanita- 
tion and  garbage  removal,  inadequate  health  care 
facilities 

Discriminatory  police  practices:     Physical  or  verbal 
abuse,  no  grievance  channels,  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  promoting  Negroes 

Inadequate  housing:     Poor  housing  code  enforcement, 
discrimination  in  sales  and  rentals,  overcrowding 

Inadequate  welfare  programs:     Unfair  qualification 
regulations,  attitudes  of  welfare  workers  toward 
recipients 

Poor  recreational  facilities:     Inadequate  parks  and 
playgrounds,  lack  of  organized  programs 

Unemployment  and  underemployment:     Dis crminat ion 
in  hiring  and  placement  by  organizations  or  by 
unions,  general  lack  of  full-time  jobs 

Discriminatory  administration  of  justice:  Discri- 
minatory treatment  in  the  courts,  presumption  of 
'  guilt 

Inadequate  federal  programs:     Insufficient  partici- 
pation by  the  poor,  lack  of  continuity,  inadequate 
funding 

Dibcriminatory  consumer  and  credit  practices: 
Negroes  sold  inferior  quality  goods  at  higher  prices, 
excessive  interest  rates,  fraudulent  commercial 
practices 

Unresponsive  political  structure:  Inadequate 
representation  of  Negroes,  lack  of  response  to 
complaints,  obscurity  of  official  grievance  channels 
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Handout  3  for  Version  B 
Things  to  Observe  in  Consensus  Task 

The  observer  should  take  notes  on  what  is  taking  place  in  the  following 
categories : 

1.  Decision  making;    Does  1  person  dominate?    Do  all  members  of 
the  group  seem  willing  to  go  along  with  the  decisions  being 
made?    Has  everyone  contributed? 

2.  Communication;    Is  the  whole  group  clear  about  what  is  being 
said-?    Are  feelings  being  dealt  with?    Is  there  any  attempt  to 
help  group  members  communicate  better  through  behavior  descrip- 
tions or  perception  checks?     Do  group  members  really  listen  to 
each  other? 

3      Norms:    What  are  the  norms  of  the  group—what  are  people's 

"i^^tations  about  the  way  to  act  in  this  group?    Does  every- 
body talk  at  once?    Is  there  deference  to  authority  figures? 
Is  everyone  very  polite?    What  are  the  helpful  norms  that  seem 
to  promote  decision  making  by  consensus?    What  are  the  unhelpful 
norms? 

4.     Group  effectiveness;    Make  a  judgment  about  (a)  how  successful 
the  group  is  in  working  together  on  getting  the  job  done  and 
(b)  how  successful  the  group  is  in  maintaining  its  group 
solidarity  and  interrelationships  . 

5      Uncovering  conflicts:    Have  there  been  disagreements  or  bad 
liilings  between  any  members  of  the  group?    How  were  these 
situations  handled?    Were  they  ignored?    Were  they  smoothed 
over"?    Were  they  resolved  by  forcing  the  conflicting  person(s) 
to  comply?    Or  were  the  conflicts  recognized  and  attempts  made 
to  bring  them  out  and  manage  them,  to  openly  face  them? 
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Handout  4  for  Version  B 
Key:    Decision-Making  Exercise 


Inadequate  education  4 

Disrespectful  white  attitudes  7 

Inadequate  municipal  services  10 

Discriminatory  police  practices  1 

Inadequate  housing  3 

Inadequate  welfare  programs  12 

Poor  recreational  facilities  5 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  2 

Discriminatory  administration  of  8 
justice 

Inadequate  federal  programs  9 

Discriminatory  consumer  and  H 
credit  practices 

Unresponsive  political  structure  6 


Instructions 

1,  Record  the  correct  answer  for  each  item  in  Column  B  on  your  own 
answer  sheet •  Your  observer  will  record  the  correct  answers  in 
Column  B  of  your  group  answer  sheet, 

2,  Find  the  difference  between  your  answers  and  the  correct  answer  for 
each  item.     These  are  your  scores, 

3,  Add  your  scores  and  divide  by  12,    This  is  your  average  score. 
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Handout  5  for  Version  B 
Self-Assessment  Graph 

There  are  a  number  of  dimensions  relevant  to  an  analysis  of  interpersonal 
and  intergroup  relations.     Two  dimensions  emerge  as  being  especially 
useful  for  analysis  of  relations  in  organization  work.     These  dimensions 
are  free/controlled  and  encounter /avoidance •     Together  these  form  a  graph 
which  can  be  used  to  describe  many  different  levels  in  the  work  of  the 
participants . 

FREE /CONTROLLED.     This  dimension  includes  the  relationships  among 
individuals  and  groups  (and  between  groups)   that  are  characterized 
by  forces  such  as  power,  influence,  control,  manipulation,  autonomy, 
limits,  dependence,  submissiveness ,  domination,  etc.     In  addition> 
this  dimension  can  be  applied  to  educational  theory  and  to  specific 
program  designs  which  are  developed  for  educational  purposes.  In 
this  context,  degree  of  structure,  areas  of  free  movement,  rules, 
norms  and  lav/s  are  examples  of  relevant  concepts. 

ENCOUNTER/ AVOIDANCE-     As  with  the  free/controlled  dimension, 
encounter /avoidance  can  be  used  to  describe  relationships  between 
and  among  individuals  and  groups.     It  can  also  be  used  to  describe 
educational  program  practices.     The  kinds  of  concepts  that  are 
relevant  in  relationships  include  confrontation,  rejection,  inclusion, 
dialogue,  participation,  cohesion,  anomxe,  conflict,  relationship, 
belonging  and  isolation.     In  program  design,  this  dimension  refers 
to  active  and  passive  roles  for  the  learner,  participative  learning, 
group  process  concerns  and  interdependence. 

THE  GRAPH,    l^en  these  2  dimensions  are  put  on  2  different  axes, 
they  form  a  4-quadrant  grid  as  shown  below: 

Encounter 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Free  543210  12345  Controlled 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Avoidance 
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Adjectives  can  be  applied  to  relationships  and  learning  designs  in  each 
of  these  4  quadrants.    An  important  feature  of  the  dimensions  in  this 
graph  is  that  any  given  point  on  the  graph  does  not  have  a  fixed  value 
position  as  good  or  bad  and,  depending  upon  the  situation  being  faced 
and  the  maturity  of  the  individuals  and  the  groups  involved,   the  value 
connotations  to  any  particular  point  change-     For  example,  in  a  super- 
visory relationship  there  are  times  when  a  high  degree  of  control  is 
healthy,  and  times  when  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  permissiveness  can 
be  allowed.     It  is  probably  true  that  one  finds  extremely  dysfunctional 
relationships  on  both  extremes  of  either  dimension. 


SELF-ASSESSMENT  GRAPH  FOR  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Encounter 
 5  


Free      5  4  3-  2  1  0  1  2  3  4  5  Controlled 


Avoidance 
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Place  yourself  on  the  graph •  Place  an  X  at  the  point  on  the  graph  that 
represents  how  you  saw  yourself  during  the  decision-making  consensus. 

1.    How  did  you  feel  about  your  behavior  during  the  time?     (Check  a 
place  below,) 
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Handout  6  for  Version  B 
Modes  of  Group  Decision  Making 

Groups  have  available  to  them  5  ways  to  arrive  at  a  decision:  the 
decision  can  be  made  by  1  person,  by  a  few  persons,  by  a  majority  of 
the  group,  or  by  the  total  group — through  unanimity  or  consensus. 

Decision  making  by  1  person  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar  situation  of 
having  decisions  made  by  the  boss.     There  are  many  situations  in  which 
this  is  obviously  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  way  to  proceed. 
I  am  glad  that  someone  decided  that  everyone  should  drive  on  1  side  of 
the  street,     l^ether  it  is  the  right  side  or  the  left  side  doesn't 
matter,  as  long  as  we  all  drive  on  the  same  side  in  a  given  direction. 
Decisions  by  1  person  are  often  welcome,  too,  when  contestants  find 
strife  so  stressful  and  insoluble  that  ir.erely  having  the  matter  settled 
is  more  attractive  than  the  nature  of  any  of  the  proposed  solutions 
themselves.     Similar  remarks  apply  to  decision  making  by  committee. 

Decision  making  by  majority  vote  is  familiar  to  everyone  in  Western 
civilization.     Note  that  the  usual  meaning  of  a  request  for  voting  is 
that  people  vote  for  the  thing  they  would  most  like  or  the  thing  they 
think  they  would  most  like  from  among  those  things  that  are  obtainable. 
The  chairperson  never  puts  a  vote  in  a  framework  such  as  the  following: 
"If  John  most  prefers  Choice  A  but  is  willing  to  support  Choice  B,  and 
if  Mary  most  prefers  Choice  B  and  hates  Choice  A,  and  if  Alf red .will 
you  vote  that  the  group  adopt  Alternative  A?" 

A  vote  ascertains  the  alternatives  that  people  find  less  preferable ,  but 
it  does  not  uncover  the  alternatives  that  certain  people  find  insupportable . 
When  a  task  requires  the  support  of  everyone  in  the  group  and  when  non- 
support  or  sabotage  by  1  or  more  members  could  seriously  damage  the 
undertaking,  a  decision  by  majority  vote  can  be  dangerous.  However, 
when  commitment  by  everyone  is  not  necessary,  a  majority  vote  can  serve 
very  well.     For  example,  a  school  faculty  might  decide  to  hold  a  picnic 
on  a  certain  day  with  the  understanding  that  not  everyone  need  attend 
and  that  there  would  be  no  penalty  for  staying  away.     In  this  case,  a 
majority  vote  for  times  and  places  would  enable  the  picnic  to  be  held 
with  no  damage  to  the  undertaking  from  those  who  could  not  attend. 

The  dangers  of  a  majority  vote  can,  of  course,  be  obviated  by  a  unanimous 
vote.     The  difficulty  is  that  unanimity  is  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
in  most  instances. 

Ttie  condition  in  a  group  in  which  every  member  is  willing  to  "go  along" 
with  the  decision  without  sabotaging  it  is  called  consensus  .     This  does 
not  mean  that  the  decision  is  everyone's  first  choice.     It  only  means 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  people  are  sufficiently  in  favor  of  the 
decision  to  get  it  carried  out  and  that  no  one  will  create  obstacles  to 
its  being  carried  out.     The  essential  technique  for  obtaining  a  consensus 
is  a  survey .     In  this  technique,  someone  poses  the  decision.    One  or  two 
people  clarify  it  by  restating  it.     Then  everyone  in  turn  states  personal 
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reactions  to  the  proposal*     Each  person  should  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
but  need  not  restrict  himself /herself  to  ''yes'*  or  '*no/'  A  person  can 
say  that  he/she  is  uncertain  or  contused  and  wants  to  hear  more;  that 
he/she  is  experiencing  some  pain;  or  that  he/she  does  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  issue.    A  group  using  the  survey  technique,  however,  cannot 
allow  an  individual  to  merely  remain  silent*     If  someone  wants  to  say 
nothing,  he/she  must  say  explicitly  that  he/she  wants  to  say  nothing. 
A  consensus  is  the  only  safe  method  for  a  decision  when  nonsupport  or 
sabotage  by  1  member  could  ruin  the  undertaking.     It  is  a  slower  and^ 
more  painful  method,  however,  than  the  other  methods  of  decision  making 
described.     Consequently,  it  is  not  usually  preferred  over  other  methods 
for  those  situations  in  which  the  others  would  suffice. 

The  group  should  not  lose  sight  of  1  of  the  costs  of  using  the  method  of 
consensus;  surveys  usually  uncover  subproblems,  sometimes  trivial,  but 
sometimes  serious.     A  majority  vote  merely  makes  known  to  the  group 
information  about  which  individuals  (if  it  is  a  public  vote)  lean  toward 
yes  or  no  votes.     A  consensus,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  pain.  The 
group  finds  out  which  individuals  are  likely  to  suffer  from'  the  various 
decisions  and  it  finds  out  something  about  the  reasons  for  the  suffering 
and  the  possible  continuation  of  the  suffering  into  the  future.  Often, 
conflicts  between  individuals  are  revealed.     In  brief,  a  majority  vote 
can  be  relatively  painless  for  those  in  the  majority,  since  it  hides 
whatever  pain  exists.     A  consensus  opens  the  pain  of  individuals  to  the 
view  of  the  group.    \^en  a  group  uses  the  technique  of  consensus,  it 
should  be  ready  for  this  consequence. 

TAKING  A  SURVEY  FOR  CONSENSUS 

1.  The  requesting  member  calls  for  a  survey  and  states  what  he/she  wants 
to  know  from  the  total  group 

2.  Other  members  paraphrase  the  request  until  all  are  clear  about  what 
is  being  asked 

3.  Each  person,  in  turn,  briefly  states  his/her  current  position  in 
response  to  the  request 
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EXERCISE  4:    DIAGNOSING  GROUP  DYNAMICS 
90  Minutes 


To  examine  group  process  by  applying  the  tools  of  the 
problem-solving  process.    To  facilitate  openness  and  trust 
building.    To  share  perceptions  of  the  group *s  operating 
procedures. 

The  group  should  have  been  working  together  for  some  time 
to  generate  enough  data  to  provide  focus* 

Meeting  alternately  in  groups  of  9  to  15  and  in  pairs/ trios, 
the  participants  work  to  decide  best  ways  to  utilize  skills 
training  in  group  work.    They  work  as  a  group  at  the  task 
for  a  brief  period  (10  minutes),  then  in  trios  they  study 
their  own  group  effectiveness  for  about  5  minutes.  The 
process  is  continued  through  3  task  meetings  and  3  group 
process  segments. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Problem^solving 

Contributing 

Membership 

Influence 

effectiveness 

to  group 

awareness  of 

Productivity 

Individual 

Group  diagnostic 

itself 

differences 

ability 

Feelings 

Openness 

Trust 

Purpose; 

Setting; 

Primary 
Activity: 
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Introduction  to  the  exercise  should  include  a  state- 
ment on  newsprint  about  purposes  and  the  sequence  of 
events  to  be  followed  (group  work  on  assigned  task 
alternating  with  trio  meetings  to  study  process). 

Form  a  group  of  9  to  18  persons.    Direct  this  group 
to  spend  10  minutes  working  on  the  task:    "Decide  on 
the  best  ways  to  utilize  skills  training  in  group  work." 

At  the  end  of  10  minutes,  interrupt  the  task.  Divide 
groups  into  trios.    Distribute  Handout  1,  Trio 
Meeting  //I:    Meuibership  Issues.    Allow  5  minutes  for 
trios  to  complete  this  meeting — discussing  and  develop- 
ing lists  to  be  shared  later. 

Call  time.     Return  to  the  total  group  to  continue 
working  on  the  task  of  identifying  the  best  ways  to 
get  help  from  skills  training  for  backhome  work. 
Allow  work  to  continue  for  10  minutes. 

Direct  participants  to  return  to  their  trios.  Distri- 
bute Handout  2,  Trio  Meeting  #2:    Data  Gathering, 
Issue  Analysis  and  Action  Alternatives.    They  are  to 
discuss  and  complete  Handout  2  (to  be  shared  later). 
Allow  5  minutes. 

Return  to  the  total  group  to  continue  working  at  the 
task  of  identifying  the  best  ways  to  get  help  from, 
skills  training  for  backhome  work.    Allow  work  to 
continue  for  10  minutes* 

Direct  participants  to  return  to  their  trios.  Distri- 
bute Handout  3,  Trio  K  eting  #3:    Action  Diagnosis. 
They  are  to  discuss  and  complete  tliis  handout.  Allow 
5  minutes. 

Call  time  and  announce  a  change  in  focus.    Return  to 
the  total  group  and  spend  15  minutes  on  a  different 
task; 

a.  Share  and  examine  the  data  gathered  during  the 
trio  meetings  to  determine  the  forces  that  had  the 
greatest  effect  on  your  group's  accomplishment  of 
its  task. 

b.  Agree  on  the  3  forces  that  were  most  influential 
(in  getting  the  task  done) . 

c.  Discuss  why  you  believe  these  forces  were  most 
influential.    Record  on  newsprint  the  key  ideas 
from  your  discussion. 
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9.     Call  time  and  bring  all  groups  together  for  a  general 
discussion.     Distribute  Handout  4 5  Five  Dimensions  of 
Group  Growth.    Conduct  discussion  focusing  on  newsprint 
reports  and  key  concepts  of  Handout  A. 


Trainer 
Preparation; 


1.  Read  exercise  and  all  handouts. 

2.  Assemble  all  handouts. 

3.  Prepare  newsprint  chart  of  key  concepts  in  Handout  1, 
to  be  used  in  Step  9. 


Materials:        1.     Copies  of  Handout  1,  Trio  Meeting  #1:  Membership 

Issues  (for  all  participants) 

2.  Copies  of  Handout  2,  Trio  Meeting  //2:    Data  Gathering, 
Issue  Analysis  and  Action  Alternatives  (for  all 
participants) 

3.  Copies  of  Handout  3,  Trio  Meeting  #3:     Action  Diagnosis 
(for  all  participants) 

Ao     Copies  of  Handout  A,  Five  Dimensions  of  Group  Growth 
(for  all  participants) 

5.  Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape  (for  each 
cluster  group,  to  be  used  in  Step  8) 

6.  Newsprint  chart  of  key  concepts  in  Handout  1   (to  be 
used  by  trainer  in  Step  9) 
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Handout  1 
Trio  Meeting  //I:    Membership  Issues 


The  task  of  the  trio  now  is  to  formulate  your  reactions  to  the  following 
question: 

What  factors  are  helping  us  and  what  factors  are  blocking  us 
in  becoming  members  of  this  group?     (Make  lists.) 


Becoming  Group  Members 


Helping  factors 

Blocking  factors 

Please  be  prepared  to  share  your  reactions. 
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the  learning  of  others,  the  task  of  the  trio  in  this  session  is  to  think 
about,  write  down  and  share  reactions  to  the  following: 


Who  is 

What  kind 

Who  is 

affected 

of  activity 

1.    \^at  is  going  on  in  the  group? 

causing  it? 

by  it? 

is  it? 

2.     How  do  we  feel  about  it? 


3.     l^Hiat  are  some  action  possibilities  for  us  to  try  out  in  our  next 

meeting?     (The  next  meeting  will  focus  on  how  your  plans  worked  out.) 

a.  Action  possibility   

Chance  of  success   

Very  good  So-So  Very  poor 

b.  Action  possibility  

Chance  of  success  

Very  good  So-So  Very  poor 

c.  Action  possibility   

Chance  of  success  

Very  good  So-So  Very  poor 

d.  Action  possibility  

Chance  of  success   

Very  good  So-So  Very  pocr 
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Handout  3 
Trio  Meeting  //3:    Action  Diagnosis 

The  trio  task  here  is  to  reflect  back  on  your  last  meeting,  the  action 
ideas  each  of  you  had  and  the  session  that  followed.    Then,  turn  your 
attention  to  the  questions  of: 

1,    What  did  we  actually  do? 


2,  What  happened?  The  idea  probably 
(c)  was  changed.  People  probably 
attempts.     List  words  and  phrases 


(a)  worked,   (b)  didn't  work  or 
had  responses  to  your  action 
which  describe  these  2  dimensions. 


How  well  the  idea  worked 


How  people  seemed  to  feel 
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Handout  A 
Five  Dimensions  of  Group  Growth 

There  are  5  diiuensions  in  which  groups  typically  develop  and  grow.  They 
have  to  do  with  clarity  about  membership,  influence,  feelings,  individual 
differences  and  productivity.     People  in  new  groups  tend  to  concern 
themselves  with  these  dimensions  in  the  order  just  given, 

1.  Membership;     When  you  become  part  of  a  new  group,  the  first  thing 
you're  apt  to  care  about  is  what  it  will  mean  to  be  a  member.  How 
will  others  expect  you  to  act?  .  When  should  you  speak  and  how  do  you 
go  about  it?    If  you  say  something  as  a  joke,  will  others  laugh  or 
will  they  think  you  were  being  serious?     Is  it  all  right  to  come 
late,  to  leave  early,  to  smoke  or  to  dress  informally?    Will  member- 
ship in  this  group  facilitate  or  conflict  with  other  roles  you  have 
in  life?    Will  others  in  the  group  have  the  same  values  and  attitudes 
that  you  have?    Will  membership  in  this  group  be  stimulating,  boring, 
exciting,  threatening,  rewarding  or  inconsequential? 

2.  Influence:     As  the  meaning  of  membership  becomes  clearer  to  you, 
your  attention  generally  turns  to  questions  of  influence.     Who  is 
the  leader  of  this  group?    Is  there  a  chairperson?    Will  the  "real 
leader"  please  stand  up?    How  do  decisions  get  made?     In  what  ways 
do  people  try  to  influence  each  other?    Are  individuals  open  to 
letting  others  influence  them?    What  opportunities  are  there  for  you 
to  influence  or  perform  leadership  functions?     Are  there  individuals 
in  the  group  who  care  about  the  power  of  being  leaders  more  than  they 
do  about  the  goals  and  issues  of  the  group? 

3.  Feelings:     As  norms  of  membership  and  influence  become  clear  for  you, 
the  expression  of  your  feelings  becomes  increasingly  important.  When 
others  like  an  idea  or  action,  do  they  say  so?    When  there  is  boredom, 
frustration  or  anger,  is  this  shared  openly  so  it  can  be  worked  out 
constructively?    Can  you  express  your  feelings  freely  as  they  occur 

so  that  you  don't  have  to  bottle  them  and  let  them  build  up  to  a 
point  at  which  they  burst  through  inappropriately?     Do  people  wait 
until  they  "get  out  the  door"  to  tell  1  or  2  colleagues  how  they 
"really  felt  about  the  meeting"?     Is  the  expression  of  negative 
feelings  seen  as  honest  feedback  that  can  help,  rather  than  as  a 
destructive  attack?     Is  expression  of  positive  feelings  seen  as 
honest  feedback  rather  than  as  an  effort  to  influence  or  "paint  the 
lily"? 

4.  Individual  differences:     Each  member  of  a  group  represents  certain 
unique  experiences,  knowledge  and  skills.     Few  groups  seem  to  reach 
the  point  of  taking  maximum  advantage  of  these  individual  differences. 
It's  rather  common  for  members  of  a  group  to  reach  a  level  of  sharing 
feelings  and  of  seeing  the  other  members  as  likeable  because  they 

are  pretty  much  the  same  as  themselves.  This  level  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "honeymoon  state."  If  enough  trust  develops , 
members  may  begin  to  recognize  and  value  each  other ^s  individual 
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differences*     A  new  set  of  questions  becomes  relevant.     Do  the 
members  make  an  effort  to  learn  about  each  other's  experiences, 
attitudes,  knowledge,  values,  skills  and  ideologies?    Do  members 
work  at  sharing  their  ideas  in  order  to  get  each  other's  reactions 
and  different  ways  of  looking  at  issues?    Do  they  let  each  other 
know  that  they  appreciate  these  differences  even  if  they  don't  agree 
with  them? 

5*     Productivity:    Most  groups  exist  for  a  purpose  that  involves  some 
kind  of  product.     It  might  simply  be  fun.     It  might  be  a  better 
mouse  trap  or  an  improvement  in  the  learning  experiences  of  children 
The  product  of  many  groups  tends  to  be  the  '^lowest  common  denominate 
of  the  individuals'  potential.     The  level  of  productivity  a  group  ca 
reach  depends  upon  the  ways  in  which  norms  of  membership,  influence, 
feelings  and  individual  differences  get  worked  out.     Ideas  of  differ 
individuals  can  be  combined  into  better  ideas  that  no  one  alone  woul 
have  thought  of.     Then  following  questions  become  important.  How 
much  energy  goes  into  arguing  about  which  ideas  are  "better"  or 
"right"?     How  much  energy  is  spent  on  developing  new  ideas  by  com- 
bining old  ones?     Is  an  effort  made  to  diagnose  situations,  in  order 
to  bring  out  underlying  issues?    When  problems  are  raised,  is  there 
a  value  for  working  them  through  thoroughly  rather  than  moving 
quickly  to  taking  action?    Do  members  take  the  time  to  seek  each 
other's  reactions  and  ideas?     Do  the  norms  of  the  group  support 
members'  rights  to  give  reactions  and  ideas? 

The  ways  that  a  new  group  works  out  these  5  dimensions  of  its  growth  hav 
2  consequences.  One  concerns  the  way  that  tasks  are  accomplished;  tasks 
may  be  accomplished  efficiently  or  inefficiently,  thoroughly  or  partiall 
with  a  high  degree  of  quality  or  in  a  shoddy  manner.  The  other  concerns 
the  maintenance  of  the  group;  when  there  is  much  esprit  de  corps,  indi- 
viduals are  pleased  and  excited  about  being  members,  but  when  morale  is 
low,  confusion  and  frustration  may  drive  some  members  out  of  the  group. 


EXERCISE  5:     DIMENSIONS  OF  COOPERATION 


"Five  Squares" 
90  Minutes 


To  focus  attention  on  the  definition  and  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  solving  group  problems-     To  enable  parti- 
cipants to  increase  their  awareness  of  some  of  their  own 
behaviors  and  to  receive  feedback  from  others  on  the 
effects  of  those  behaviors  that  help  or  hinder  effective 
problem  solving  in  group  situations. 

This  exercise  can  be  focused  in  various  ways  according  to 
the  trainer's  objectives  in  meeting  his/her  diagnosis  of 
group  needs-    ITiree  versions  of  increasing  difficulty  are 
included.     Individual  tables  that  will  seat  5  participants 
are  required,  in  a  room  large  enough  to  allow  the  tables 
to  be  spaced  far  enough  apart  that  groups  cannot  easily 
observe  other  groups  as  they  work. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Problem-so Iving 

Awareness  of 

Feelings  . 

Influence 

effectiveness 

own  behavior 

Productivity 

Openness 
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Announce  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  agenda,  noting  that  the  time  will  be 
approximately  90  minutes. 

Ask  individuals  to  work  alone  to  write  a  definition 
of  cooperation  which  includes  illustrative  examples 
of  tasks  that  require  cooperation  and  behaviors  that 
facilitate  cooperation. 

Instruct  participants  to  form  pairs,  choosing  a  person 
they  know  least  well.     Share  lists  with  pair  partners 
and  produce  (1)  a  joint  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
cooperation  and  (2)  a  list  of  required  behaviors  for 
cooperation  in  a  group  problem-solving  situation. 

Ask  2  participants  to  serve  as  newsprint  recorders. 
Invite  reports  and  record  2  or  3  definitions  of  coopera- 
tion and  lists  of  behaviors  required.     After  recording 
is  complete,  underscore  the  key  words  and  add  to  the 
list  the  following  if  they  are  not  already  included: 

a.  Need  to  understand  total  problem  to  be  solved 

b.  Need  for  each  individual  to  see  how  he/she  can 
contribute  to  group's  solving  the  problem 

c.  Need  for  each  individual  to  be  aware  of  the 
potential  contribution  of  other  individuals 

d.  Need  to  see  other  individual's  problems  in  order 
to  help  him/her  make  his/her  maximum  contribution 
to  the  group  effort 

Announce  that  this  exercise  provides  a  way  to  test  the 
dimensions  of  cooperation.    Ask  participants  to  form 
groups  of  5;  each  group  is  to  seat  themselves  at  a 
table.     Tell  participants  to  read  the  instruction 
sheet  placed  on  each  table  (Handout  1,  Dimensions  of 
Cooperation:     "Five  Squares").     Review  the  same  instruc- 
tions from  a  newsprint  chart  and  give  emphasis  to  the 
specific  limitations.     Before  starting  the  task,  give 
an  opportunity  for  questions.     Ask  1  person  at  each 
table  to  open  the  large  envelope  and  distribute  the  5 
small  envelopes.     Give  signal  to  begin.     (Wb<^n  several 
groups  have  solved  the  problem  or  the  predetermined 
maximum  allowable  time  has  elapsed,  call  time.) 

If  the  number  of  participants  in  the  total  group  is 

not  a  multiple  of  5,  have  any  extra  participants  act 

as  observers.     They  should  be  given  Handout  A,  Report 
of  Observers. 
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6.    Distribute  Handout  2,  Participant  Observation  Form, 
Ask  participants  to  recall  and  write  down  their  feel- 
ings and  observations  during  the  task.    Announce  that 
these  data  will  be  shared  in  their  groups  of  5. 

?•     Ask  participants  to  share  their  observations  in  their 
groups  of  5,     Encourage  them  to  identify  and  report 
specific  behaviors  they  observed  that  helped  or 
hindered. 

8.  Distribute  Handout  3,  Worksheet  for  Identification, 
Linking  and  Backhome  Application.     Direct  individuals 
to  work  alone  filling  out  Handout  3  and  then  share 
with  pair  partners,  helping  each  other  link  identified 
behaviors  to  specific  backhome  situations  and  planned 
action. 

9.  Invite  participants  to  share  insights  and  specific 
applications  they  plan  for  back  home.     Encourage  clari- 
fication and  elaboration  in  the  general  discussion. 
Summarize  by  stressing  the  relationships  of  the  experi- 
ences during  the  "Five  Squares"  exercise,  the  key 
words  on  newsprint  and  the  specific  backhome  work 
situations  mentioned. 


Trainer 

Preparation:     1.     Prepare  1  set  of  5  squares  for  each  group  of  5  parti- 
cipants (see  Versions  A,  B  and  C  of  Instructions  for 
Making  a  Set  of  Squares). 

2.  Prepare  newsprint  sheet  of  agenda. 

3.  Prepare  newsprint  chart  of  instructions  to  the  group. 

4.  Prepare  blank  sheets  of  newsprint,  double  thickness, 
for  Step  4. 

5.  Double  check  Handouts  1,  2,  3  and  4.. 


Materials:        1.     Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape 

2.  A  set  of  instructions  for  each  group  member 

3.  A  set  of  SQUARES  for  each  group  of  5 

4.  Handouts  1,  2  and  3  (for  each  participant)  and 
Handout  4  (for  observers) 

5.  Newsprint  charts  of  the  agenda  and  instructions  to 
the  group 
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Instructions  for  Making  a  Set  of  Squares:    Version  B 

("Old  Original") 

4"  4"  4"  4" 


3"  5" 
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Exercise  5 


Handout  1 

Dimensions  of  Cooperation:     "Five  Squares'* 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  GROUP 

A.  In  this  package  are  5  envelopes,  each  of  which  contains  pieces  of 
cardboard  for  forming  squares.     When  the  instructor  gives  the  signal 
to  begin,  the  task  of  your  group  is  to  form  5  squares  of  equal  size. 
The  task  will  not  be  completed  until  each  individual  has  before 
him/her- a  perfect  square  of  the  same  size  as  that  held  by  others. 

B.  SPECIFIC  LIMITATIONS  are  imposed  upon  your  group  during  this  exercise 

1 .  No  member  may  speak 

2.  No  member  may  ask  another  member  for  a  card  or  in  any  way 
s^g^^^  that  another  person  is  to  give  him/her  a  card 

3.  Members  may  give  cards  to  other  members 

C.  The  groups  will  be  monitored  and  ground  rules  will  be  enforced. 

D.  As  a  group  completes  its  task,  the  members  may  silently  observe 
other  groups  at  work. 


Gl 


Exercise  5 

Handout  2 
Participant  Observation  Form 

Recall  and  write  down  your  feelings  and  observations  during  the  exercise. 

Identify  and  be  prepared  to  report  on  specific  behaviors  that  helped  or 
hindered. 


Examples  of  specific  behaviors 
(add  as  many  as  you  notic€;d) 


1 .  l^Hien  a  person  held  onto  a  key 
piece  because  he/she  did  not 
see  the  solution 

2.  When  a  person  completed  his/her 
square  correctly  and  sat  back 


For  each  behavior  indicate  your 
experience  and  observations  as 
follows: 

•  Your  feelings 

•  Your  guess  about  others'  feelings 

•  Any  nonverbal  reactions 

•  How  it  helped,  how  it  hindered 


3.  When  a  person  could  not  see 
the  solution  as  quickly  as 
others 

4.  When  a  person  tried  to  give 
to  another  person 

5.  When  a  person  withheld  from 
another  person 

Others: 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 


^2 
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Exercise  5 
Handout  3 

Worksheet  for  Identification,  Linking 
and  Backhome  Application 


Ideas  about  cooperation  and  behaviors  required  for  coopericion  which 
I  ha:ve  become  aware  of  in  this  exercise: 


Groups,  projects  and  situations  back  home  for  which  I  ti.ir.k  I  can 
try  out  new  cooperation  behaviors: 


Ways  in  which  I  think  I  can  use  these  ideas  in  my  backh:-e 
situation: 


<^  O  Kj 


Exercise  5 

Handout  U 
Report  of  Observers 

For  Four-Piece  Squares  and  "Old  Original"   (Five-Piece  Squares) 

1.  When  someone  holding  a  key  piece  did  not  see  the  solution: 

What  do  you  think  other  members  felt? 

What  clues  did  you  pick  up  that  made  you  think  so? 

2.  When  someone  had  completed  his/her  square  correctly  and  then  sat 
back  with  self-satisfied  smile  on  his/her  face: 

What  would  you  guess  were  his/her  feelings? 

What  reactions  did  you  notice  from  other  members? 

What  would  you  guess  they  were  feeli.ig? 

What  were  your  ovm  feelings? 

3.  When  a  person  could  not  see  the  solution  as  quickly  as  the  other 

What  did  you  think  were  the  feelings  of  the  others  toward 
that  person? 

What  were  your  own  feelings  toward  him/her? 

4.  l^Hiat  evidence  did  you  see  of  participants  trying  to  help  each 
other? 

5.  What  did  you  experience  during  the  exercise? 
For  Three-Piece  Squares 

1.  What  evidence  did  you  see  of  participants  trying  to  help  each 
other?' 

2.  What  evidence  did  you  see  of  help  being  withheld? 

3.  How  did  people  act  when  they  had  completed  their  part  of  the 
task? 

4.  How  did  their  behavior  make  you  feel? 


EXERCISE  6:     EFFECTS  OF  HIDDEN  AGENDAS 


90  Minutes 


Purpose:  To  experience  a  situation  in  which  specific  hidden  agendas 

exist.    To  observe  and  identify  clues  to  hidden  agendas. 
To  identify  and  discuss  ways  for  dealing  with  hidden 
agendas.    To  derive  implications  for  utilization  in  group 
work  back  home. 

Setting:  This  exercise  should  perhaps  not  be  selected  as  a  first 

workshop  experience.  Room  requirements:  area  large 
enough  to  permit  semi-privacy  for  groups  of  8  to  12. 


Primary 
Activity: 


Clusters  of  8  to  12  persons. are  divided  into  2  equal  groups 
of  role  players  and  observers.     Through  role  playing 
activity  with  specific  briefings  for  players  and  for 
observers  to  follow,  the  activity  focuses  on  hidden  agendas, 
clues  for  spotting  them,  and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
them. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Trust 

Contributing  to 

Membership 

Productivity 

group's  aware- 

Problem-solving 

ness  of  itself 

Influence 

Communica  t  ion 

effectiveness 
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Steps;  1.    Introduce  the  exercise  by  statinr  the  purpose  and 

briefly  describing  the  sequence  :f  activities. 

2.  Form  groups  of  4_.     Distribute  Handout  1,  Generalizations 
about  Hidden  Agendas.     Ask  the.i  :o  read,  discuss  and 
provide  illustrations  from  their  3wn  experiences. 

3.  Join  2  group  of  4  together  for  r:ie  play,  observation 
and  discussion.  Tell  them  to  select  4  to  act  out  the 
situation  and  4  to  be  observers, 

4.  Give  Handout  2,  Supervisor's  Briefing  Sheet,  to  1  of 
the  role  players,  and  ask  this  :»=rson  to  go  by 
himself /herself  and  get  acquainr=d  with  briefing  sheet. 

Give  Handouts  3,  4  and  5,  Commi::ae  Member  Briefing 
Sheets,  to  each  of  the  remainin;  3  role  players.  Ask 
role  players  to  leave  the  room.    Instruct  them  to  not 
share  role  descriptions  with  ea:'  other.     Ask  them  to 
read  briefing  sheets  carefully  i^a  get  well  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  agendas  which  ari  part  of  their  brief- 
ing sheets.    Tell  them  they  havc  5  minutes  to  get  into 
their  roles. 

Give  Handout  6,  Observer  Guide  -1,  to  2  of  the  observers. 
Give  Handout  7,  Observer  Guide  -I,  to  the  other  2 
observers.     Tell  them  to  stvidy  r.'e  guides  until  role 
players  return. 

5.  Call  role  players  back  and  seat  i-.em  in  the  center  (at 
a  table  or  informally).     Start  :.:e  role  play.  Continue 
until  the  Saturday  schedule  is  :b:5t:ablished  or  the 
supervisor  gives  up. 

6.  Stop  the  role  play.     Ask  observers  to  report.  Instruct 
the  group  to  discuss  the  role  play  and  identify: 

a.  What  the  hidden  agendas  wer= 

b.  What  skills  the  supervisor  vhs  concious  of  using 

c.  What  the  supervisor's  feelii^s  were  as  he/she 
tried  to  find  the  problem  v- :n  setting  the 
Saturday  schedule 

7.  Conduct  a  discussion  to  suinmar-:^  key  ideas  (from 
Handout  1,  Generalizations  abou:  Hidden  Agendas)  about 
effects  of  hidden  agendas  and  vi/s  of  coping  with  them. 

Record  key  ideas  on  newsprint • 
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The  following  are  suggestions  for  varying  the  design. 
Variations  in  the  Training  Design 

A.  If  the  Saturday  schedule  is  set  up  without  the 
hidden  agenda  coming  out  into  the  open,  another 
role  playing  scene  can  be  set  up  in  which  the  same 
group  meets  3  weeks  later  to  discuss  another  problem 
(e.g.,  teachers  complaining  about  inadequate 
equipment) ,  but  their  behavior  is  still  influenced 
by  the  same  hidden  agendas. 

B.  A  different  setting  might  be  used  for  this  exercise, 
e.g.,  an  extracurricular  meeting  between  a  group 

of  college  students  and  their  faculty  advisor 
(perhaps  a  student  government  committee),  with  the 
students  acting  on  the  assumption  that  their  advisor 
is  an  administration  spy  and  stooge. 


Trainer 

Preparation:     I.     Read  exercise  and  handouts  carefully. 

2.  Determine  any  variations  in  the  design  that  you  wish 

to  incorporate-  Be  sure  that  any  changes  are  compatible 
with  the  overall  design. 

3.  Assemble  materials. 


Materials ;        1.     Copies  of  Handout  1,  Generalizations  about  Hidden  Agendas 

(for  all  participants) 

2.  Copy  of  Handout  2,  Supervisor's  Briefing  Sheet  (for  1 
person  in  each  group  of  4  role  players) 

3.  Handouts  3,  4  and  5,  Committee  Member  Briefing  Sheets 
(for  3  persons  in  each  group  of  4  role  players) 

4.  Two  copies  of  Handout  6,  Observer  Guide  ill  (for  2  of 
the  4  observers) 

5.  Two  copies  of  HandowC  7,  Observer  Guide  //2  (for  the 
remaining  2  observers) 

6.  Newsprint,   felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape  for  use  in 
Step  7 
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Exercise  6 


Handout  1 

Generalizations  about  Hidden  Agendas 

Many  times  the  stated  purpose  of  a  group  meeting  does  not  represent  the 
real  concerns  of  its  members,  and  yet  they  do  not  feel  free  to  say  so. 
What  they  really  want  to  talk  about  may  be  described  as  a  hidden  agenda. 
A  hidden  agenda  may  be  based  upon  facts,  it  may  be  based  upon  misunder- 
standing, such  as  an  unfounded  rumor,  or  it  may  be  based  on  negative 
feelings  about  what  is  happening. 

To  detect  hidden  agendas,  one  must  carefully  observe  how  the  group  works, 
note  what  it  accomplishes,   listen  carefully  to  what  is  said  and  draw 
conclusions  from  the  data  gathered. 

A  group  tends  to  function  more  effectively  when  its  members  understand 
the  influence  of  hidden  agendas  and  when  the  group  discusses  and  clarifies 
them. 

Hidden  agendas  are  facts  which  influence  the  effectiveness  of  a 
group 

•  Hidden  agendas  can  come  to  the  surface  and  be  rechanneled  as 
productive  resources  for  the  group 

•  If  hidden  agendas  remain  hidden,   they  are  most  likely  to  affect  the 
group  in  destructive  ways 

•  Hidien  agendas  are  produced  by  multiple  causes,  e.g.,  an  event  out- 
side the  group,  the  influence  of  invisible  committees  on  members, 
the  effects  of  unfounded  rumors  on  members,  personal  needs  of  the 
members,  etc* 

•  Coping  with  and  handling  hidden  agendas  in  a  group  requires  skills  in 

•  Discerning  the  presence  of  hidden  agendas 

•  Determining  whether  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  ask  people  to 
share  their  unstated  questions 

•  Determining  ways  of  surfacing  hidden  agenda  items  and  dealing 
with  them  openly 
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Exercise  6 


Handout  2 
Supervisor ' s  Brief ing  Sheet 

You  have  been  a  clas<=irooin  teacher  for  the  past  10  years  and  have  taught 
in  2  different  school  districts  in  the  state.     By  going  to  summer  school, 
you  have  completed  an  advanced  degree  and  obtained  your  credential  as  a 
curriculum  specialist.     This  is  your  first  job  as  a  curriculum  super- 
visor and  you  are  new  to  the  district. 

You  are  very  anxious  to  do  well  in  this  new  job  and  want  to  establish 
good  rapport  with  the  teaching  staff  and  administration.     As  supervisor, 
you  have  been  appointed  chairperson  of  a  key  curriculum  coordinating 
committee  for  the  current  major  curriculum  development  project  in  the 
district.     The  teacher  members  of.  your  committee  served  on  different 
subcommittees  for  the  project  and  were  chosen  because  of  demonstrated 
leadership.     You  see  the  potential  power  of  this  group  and  want  to  get 
off  to  a  good  start  with  them. 

A  proposal  to  the  school  board  will  be  negotiated  in  2  months  based  on 
project  plans.     You  have  not  yet  met  these  committee  members  and, 
because  it  is  a  large  school  district,  you  know  relatively  few  of  the 
other  members  of  the  teachers  group,  although  you  were  a  member  in  good 
standing  in  the  state  organization  and  the  local  associations  where  you 
previously  worked. 

The  superintendent  has  directed  you  to  get  this  new  committee  organized 
and  working  as  soon  as  possible.     It  is  now  Friday,  and  you  know  the 
group  will  have  to  work  on  Saturday  mornings  to  get  the  job  done.  You 
have  arranged  a  first  organizational  meeting  of  the  committee  after 
school.     Your  agenda  is  to  persuade  them  to  work  the  next  several 
Saturday  mornings  in  order  to  meet  the  deadline.     You  expect  some  resist- 
ance from  them  since  you  have  never  liked  to  work  on  Saturday,  even  with 
the  extra  pay  provided.     In  the  district  you  just  left,  most  teachers 
felt  this  way. 

Before  you  come  into  the  meeting,  plan  your  approach  to  the  committee  • 
members.     They  are  not  required  to  work  overtime  if  they  do  not  want  to, 
though  you  know  they  do  get  a  nominal  flat  hourly  rate  if  they  do.  Think 
over  their  possible  attitudes  and  how  to  deal  with  them.     Also  think  over 
alternative  approaches  in  case  your  original  plan  is  not  appropriate. 


Exercise  6 


Handout  3 

Committee  Member  Briefing  Sheet  for  Teacher  A 

You  are  a  classroom  teacher  who  has  been  employed  in  the  school  district 
for  some  time.     You  like  your  work,  the  pay  is  adequate  and  working 
conditions  are  good. 

For  some  time  you  have  been  working  on  a  major  curriculum  development 
project  as  a  member  of  1  of  several  different  subcommittees.     You  have 
enjoyed  the  work  on  the  committee.     You  are  involved  and  committed  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

Last  Monday  you  were  asked  to  serve  on  a  new  coordinating  committee  for 
the  project  with  several  other  teachers  from  other  subcommittees.  The 
chairperson  of  the  committee  is  the  district  curriculum  supervisor,  who 
is  new  this  year.     You  do  not  know  him/her  personally.     You  have  heard 
this  is  his/her  first  administrative  position  after  a  few  years  as  a 
teacher. 

The  goal  of  this  committee  is  to  pull  together  the  ideas  from  the  other 
committees  and  prepare  a  proposal  to  the  board.     This  requires  consider- 
able skill  and  teachers  are  usually  proud  to  be  assigned  such  a  key 
responsibility . 

It  is  Friday,  and  the  supervisor  has  called  a  first  organizational  meeting 
of  the  committee  to  set  up  a  work  schedule.     You  know  via  the  grapevine 
that  he/she  intends  to  ask  you  to  work  Saturday  mornings.     You  don*t 
object  to  Saturday  work.     In  fact,  you  can  use  the  extra  money  even 
though  it  is  only  a  nominal  amount  paid  on  a  flat  hourly  rate  to  all. 
However,  the  teachers  organization  is  trying  to  strengthen  its  position 
in  negotiation,  and  you  have  heard  the  administration  is  trying  to  limit 
the  association's  activities.     Traditionally,  association  meetings  have 
been  held  on  Saturdays,  and  you  are  active  in  its  affairs.     While  you 
don't  know  the  supervisor,  you  have  heard  he/she  is  hostile  to  associa- 
tion policies  and  activities  and  that  this  is  1  reason  he/she  is  ^'moving 
up."    You  don't  like  this. 

Although  you  want  this  extra  work,  for  the  pay  and  because  of  your  vested 
interest  in  the  project,  and  will  eventually  agree  to  it,  you  also  want 
to  ^ive  the  supervisor  a  "bad  time"  in  getting  you  to  agree  to  a  schedule. 
For  example,   there  is  an  association  picnic  set  for  a  Saturday  soon,  and 
you  want  to  go.     You  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  accuse  your  supervisor 
openly  of  being  anti-association,  but  you  may  let  a  few  indirect  and 
bitter  remarks  drop  now  and  then.     If  the  supervisor  tries  very  hard  to 
find  out  what  is  eating  you,  you  might  tell  him/her,  but  that  will  depend 
on  how  you  feel  toward  him/her  at  the  time. 


Coy) 
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Exercise  6 


Handout  4 

Committee  Member  Briefing  Sheet  for  Teacher  B 


You  are  a  classroom  teacher  who  has 
for  some  time.  You  like  your  work, 
conditions  are  good. 

For  some  time  you  have  been  working 
project  as  a  member  of  1  of  several 
enjoyed  the  work  on  the  committee, 
the  success  of  the  project. 


been  employed  in  the  school  district 
the  pay  is  adequate,  and  working 

on  a  major  curriculum  development 
different  subcommittees.     You  have 
You  are  involved  and  committed  to 


Last  Monday  you  v/ere  asked  to  serve  on  a  new  coordinating  committee  for 
the  project  with  several  other  teachers  from  other  subcommittees.  The 
chairperson  of  the  committee  is  the  district  curriculum  supervisor,  who 
is  new  this  year.     You  do  not  know  him/her  personally.     You  have  heard 
this  is  his/her  first  administrative  position  after  a  few  years  as  a 
teacher. 


The  goal  of  this  committee  is  to  pull  together  the  ideas  from  the  other 
committees  and  prepare  a  proposal  to  the  board.     This  requires  consider- 
able skill  and  teachers  are  usually  proud  to  be  assigned  to  such  a  key 
responsibility. 

It  is  Friday,  and  the  supervisor  has  called  a  first  organizational  meeting 
of  the  committee  to  set  up  a  work  schedule*     You  know  via  the  grapevine 
that  he/she  intends  to  ask  you  to  work  Saturday  mornings.     You  don^t 
object  to  Saturday  work.     In  fact,  you  can  use  the  extra  money  even  though 
it  is  only  a  nominal  amount  paid  on  a  flat  hourly  rate  to  all.     However , 
the  teachers  organization  is  trying  to  strengthen  its  position  in  negotia- 
tion, and  you  have  heard  the  administration  is  trying  to  limit  the 
association's  activities.     Traditionally,  association  meetings  have  been 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  you  are  active  in  its  affairs.     While_you  don't 
know  the  supervisor,  you  have  heard  he/she  is  seeking  to  get  a  higher 
administrative  job  and  is  doing  all  he/she  can  to  make  this  committee  a 
success.     You  don't  like  this. 

Although  you  want  this  extra  work,  for  the  pay  and  because  of  your  vested 
interest  in  the  project,  and  will   eventually  agree  to  it,  you  also  want 
to  give  the  supervisor  a  "bad  tirue''  in  getting  you  to  agree  to  a  schedule. 
For  example,   there  is  an  association  picnic  set  for  a  Saturday  soon,  and 
you  want  to  go.     You  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  accuse  your  super- 
visor openly  of  being  anti-association,  but  you  may  let  a  few  indirect 
and  bitter  remarks  drop  now  and  then.     If  the  supervisor  tries  very  hard 
to  find  out  what  is  eating  you,  you  might  tell  him/her,  but  that  will 
depend  on  how  you  feel  toward  him/her  at  the  time. 
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Exercise  6 


Handout  5 

Committee  Member  Briefing  Sheet  for  Teacher  C 

You  are  a  classroom  teacher  who  has  been  employed  in  the  school  district 
for  some  time.     You  like  your  work,  the  pay  is  adequate  and  working 
conditions  are  good. 

For  some  time  you  have  been  working  on  a  major  curriculum  development 
project  as  a  member  of  1  of  several  different  subcommittees.     You  have 
enjoyed  the  work  on  the  committee.     You  are  involved  and  committed  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

Last  Monday  you  were  asked  to  serve  on  a  new  coordinating  committee  for 
the  project  together  with  several  other  teachers  from  other  different 
subcommittees.     The  chairperson  of  the  committee  is  the  district  curri- 
culum supervisor,  who  is  new  this  year,  and  you  do  not  know  him/her 
personally.     You  have  heard  this  is  his/her  first  administrative  position 
after  a  few  years  as  a  teacher. 

The  goal  of  this  committee  is  to  pull  together  the  ideas  from  the  other 
committees  and  prepare  a  proposal  to  the  board.     This  requires  consider- 
able skill  and  teachers  are  usually  proud  to  be  assigned  to  such  a  key 
responsibility. 

It  is  Friday,  and  the  supervisor  has  called  a  first  organizational  meeting 
of  the  committee  to  set  up  a  work  schedule.     You  know  via  the  grapevine 
that  he/she  intends  to  ask  you  to  work  Saturday  mornings.     You  object  to 
Saturday  work  because  you  have  made  commitments  to  your  family.  The 
teachers  organization  is  trying  to  strengthen  its  position  in  negotiation, 
and  you  have  heard  the  administration  is  trying  to  limit  the  association's 
activities.     Traditionally,  association  meetings  have  been  held  on 
Saturdays,  and  you  are  active  in  its  affairs.     While  you  don't  know  the 
supervisor,  you  have  heard  he/she  is  hostile  to  association  policies 
and  activities  and  that  this  is  1  reason  he/she  is  "moving  up."  You 
don' t  like  this. 

Although  you  want  this  extra  work,  for  the  pay  and  because  of  your  vested 
interest  in  the  project,  and  will  eventually  agree  to  it,  you  also  want 
to  give  the  supervisor  a  "bad  time"  in  getting  you  to  agree  to  a  schedule. 
For  example,  there  is  an  association  picnic  set  for  a  Saturday  soon,  and 
y '>u  want  to  go.     You  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  accuse  your  supervisor 
openly  of  being  anti-association,  but  you  may  let  a  few  indirect  and 
bitter  remarks  drop  now  and  then.     If  the  supervisor  tries  very  hard  to 
find  out  what  is  eating  you,  you  might  tell  him/her,  but  that  will  depend 
on  how  you  feel  toward  him/her  at  the  time. 
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Exercise  6 


Handout  6 
Observer  Guide  //I 


Instruct Lons 

You  are  to  look  for  answers  to  this  question:     "What  are  the  committee 
members  Keeping  from  the  supervisor?"    Look  for  behavior  such  as: 
comments  "that  appear  to  have  double  meanings,  members  not  responding 
directly  to  the  supervisor,   inappropriate  nonverbal  responses,  etc. 


The  hidden  agenda  may  be 


What  the  committee  member  did  or 
sai^.  that  makes  me  think  so 


fil-RT  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Exercise  6 

Handout  7 
Observer  Guide  #2 

As  you  listen  to  the  meeting,  try  to  analyze  the  position  of  the  various 
committee  members. 

1.     Does  the  curriculum  supervisor  open  the  meeting  in  a  way  that 
encourages  free  discussion  of  the  issue? 


2.     What  objectives  do  committee  members  present? 


3.     Does  it  appear  that  committee  members  have  unstated  questions?  Do 
you  detect  clues  that  the  committee  members  are  not  asking  all  they 
would  like  to  know? 


4.     Do  committee  members  appear  suspicious  of  the  curriculum  supervisor's 
motives?    What  clues  do  you  get?     If  so,  do  you  think  the  supervisor 
detects  the  suspicion? 


5.     What  effect  do  unspoken  questions  have  upon  the  meeting? 


6.     Do  you  think  the  members  of  the  committee  should  state  all  their 
concerns  directly? 


7-     What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  curriculum  supervisor?  Why? 


EXERCISE  7:     ENTERING  A  NEW  GROUP  I 


60  Minutes 


Purpose :  To  begin  the  process  of  "getting  to  know"  other  group 

members.    To  serve  as  an  ice-breaker  in  stranger  groups* 
To  begin  the  process  of  sharing  self-selected  personal 
information  with  others*     To  identify  uses  for  this  activity. 

Setting:  Can  be  used  as  initial  experience  with  the  group*  Trainer 

can  use  the  total  exercise  as  written  or  can  select  portions 
to  use  as  quick  warm-up,  ice-breaker  activities. 


Primary 
Activity; 


Through  a  series  of  mixer  exercises,  individuals  share 
information  about  themselves  with  other  participants. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Openness 

Awareness  of 

Feelings 

own  behavior 

/ 

Trust 

Membership 

265 
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Steps;  !♦ 


1. 


3. 


Introduce  exercise  by  explaining  its  purpose  and 
directing  participants  to  form  small  groups  (of  4  to  5 
persons)  cind  );et  noqunintod^  in  any  way  they  would 
llko,  ftJ^*  5  nilnutt^s. 

Instruct  participants  to  switch  groups,  selecting  a 
group  with  the  fewest  members  from  the  first  group  in  it. 
This  time  they  will  also  have  5  minutes,  but  the  f.ocus 
of  their  activity  is  to  share  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  their  personal  characteristics,  interests 
and  opinions. 

Call  time.     Direct  participants  to  switch  small  groups, 
again  searching  for  the  group  with  the  most  strangers 
in  it.     Instruct  group  members  to  share  their  answers 
to  this  question:     "If  reincarnation  were  really  a 
fact  and  you  had  to  be  an  animal  in  the  next  life, 
what  animal  would  you  choose  to  be?    \^y?"  Allow 

5  to  6  minutes. 

Instruct  individuals  to  switch  small  groups  again, 
searching  for  the  group  with  the  most  strangers  in  it. 
Instruct  the  group  on  the  "family  sayings"  idea. 
(Remind  the  group  that  every  family  has  its  own  favorite 
expressions,  proverbs,  slogans,  advice,  admonitions 
or  warnings  ("What  will  people  think?"    "Do  you  think 
money  grows  on  trees?"    "You  have  to  learn  in  this 
world  to  swallow  stones.") 

Direct  participants  to  "Close  your  eyes  for  a  few 
moments  and  see  what  repetitive  sayings  from  your  own 
family  come  to  mind.     Note  these  as  they  occur  to  you, 
with  the  source  of  each  statement,  i.e.,  who  is  saying 
it  to  you  or  who  uses  it  the  most.     Then  share  this 
information  with  group  members.     You  have  approximately 

6  or  7  minutes  to  share  with  each  other." 

Call  time.     Instruct  individuals  to  swtich  small  groups, 
again  searching  for  the  group  with  the  most  strangers 
in  it.    Tell  groups  that  they  will  continue  to  get 
acquainted  by  sharing  information  about  themselves, 
but  this  time  they  will  do  it  nonverbally  (without 
the  use  of  talking  or  the  writing  of  notes) .  Allow 
3  minutes  for  nonverbal  sharing. 

Bring  together  all  participants  for  a  discussion  of 
the  issues  of  entering  a  new  group. 
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EXERCISE  8:     ENTERING  A  NEW  GROUP  II 
60  Minutes 


Purpose;  To  begin  the  process  of  getting  to  know  other  group  members, 

To  serve  as  an  ice-breaker  in  stranger  groups.     To  begin 
the  process  of  sharing  self-selected  personal  information 
with  others.    To  identify  uses  for  this  activity. 


Setting; 


Can  be  used  as  initial  experience  with  the  group.  Trainer 
can  use  the  total  exercise  as  written  or  can  select  por- 
tions to  use  as  quick  warm-up,  ice-breaker  activities. 


Primary 
Activity; 


Through  a  series  of  mixer  exercises,  individuals  share 
information  about  themselves  with  other  participants. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Openness 

Awareness  of 

Feelings 

own  behavior 

Trust 

Membership 
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1.  Inform  participants  that  in  earlier  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  people  of  a  village  to  meet  in  the  village 
square,  exchanging  greetings,  sharing  information  and 
getting  to  know  each  other.     In  this  exercise,  the 
participants  are  the  villagers • 

2.  For  a  5~minute  period,  they  are  to  mill  about,  making 
verbal  contact  with  as  many. people  as  possible  during 
the  allotted  time.     They  should  share  self-selected 
personal  and  professional  information  that  they  believe 
will  enable  others  to  know  them  better. 

3.  Stop  the  action.     Direct  participants  to  continue 
milling  for  3  minutes,  nonverbally  interacting  with 
as  many  persons  as  possible  within  the  group. 

4.  Direct  participants  to  select  3  or  4  other  persons 
they  perceive  to  be  most  like  themselves.  Discuss 
within  the  trio  or  quad  their  reactiosn  to  the  2 
methods  of  interaction.     It  might  be  helpful  in  focus- 
ing the  discussion  to  post  previously  prepared  news- 
print charts  with  the  following  questions: 

•  What  is  involved  in  getting  to  know  someone? 

•  Was  1  form  of  interaction  easier  for  you?  Why? 

•  What  sorts  of  things  did  you  discuss  during  the 
verbal  interaction? 

•  Did  you  tend  to  discuss  the  same  topics  with  each 
person  you  met? 

•  Who  initiated  conversation — you  or  the  other  person? 

•  During  the  nonverbal  period,  was  the  interaction  the 
same  in  each  encounter? 

•  On  what  basis  did  you  select  your  trio  or  quad 
partners? 

5.     Instruct  delegates  to  use  the  next  20  to  25  minutes 
to  share  additional  information  about  themselves 
personally  and  professionally. 
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EXERCISE  9:     GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  FEEDBACK 
Version  A  and  Version  B 
85  to  100  Minutes 


Note  to  Trainers:     Two  slightly  different  options 
in  instructional  strategy  are  given.    Version  A 
requires  approximately  15  minutes  less  time  than 
Version  B« 


Purpose:  To  practice  giving  and  receiving  feedback  on  self -chosen 

behavioral  areas.    To  assess  degree  of  helpfulness  of  the 
feedback.     To  analyze  own  and  others'  behavior  in  terms 
of  effect  on  others. 

Setting:  This  exercise  should  occur  after  participants  have  begun 

to  know  each  other. 

Primary 

Activity:  Working  in  pairs  (Version  A)  or  in  trios  (Version  B) , 

participants  will  receive  criteria  for  giving  feedback  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  feedback  from  each  other 
in  self-chosen  behavioral  areas.     They  will  discuss  as  a 
total  group  the  implications  for  group  work. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Feedback 

Openness 

Influence 

Perception 

Experimenting 
with  own 
behavior 

Trust 

Communi  ca  t  io  n 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 

2b'3 
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Steps  for 
Version  A: 


1.    Introduce  the  exercise  by  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  exercise. 

2  Distribute  Handout  1,  Criteria  for  Giving  Feedback 
Allow  a  few  minutes  for  reading  and  any  questions  or 
toiSents  participants  may  have.    Reinforce  by  verbal 
comment  if  needed. 

3  Form  pairs,  each  individual  selecting  someone  he/she 
would  like  to  work  With  on  the  task  of  giving  and 
receiving  feedback. 

4  Distribute  Handout  2.  Asking  for  Feedback,  to  all 
participants.     Allow  10  minutes  for  participants  to 
fill  in  the  sheet. 

5.  Distribute  Handout  3,  Giving  Feedback    to  all  P^^i- 
cipants.     Ask  participants  to  share  with  each  other  the 
area  of  behavior  about  which  they  want  help.  Tell 
them  to  write  this  information  on  Handout  J. 

6.  Allow  10  minutes  of  alone  time  to  complete  Handout  3. 

7.  call  time  and  instruct  participants  to  ^0 
minutes  giving  and  receiving  '^^'^'^^''^JlZ^^^^f^ 
monitor  their  own  time,  making  sure  each  person  has 
approximately  half  of  the  time. 

8  call  time  and  distribute  Handout      /^^^^^ ' 

of  Feedback,  to  be  filled  in  individually.  Allow 
3  to  5  minutes. 

9  Direct  pairs  to  share  and  discuss  their  work  on 
Sindout'4  and  any  other  information  J^^^  '  ^^f 
are  also  to  evaluate  their  practice  in  f  ^J^S^^^ 
receiving  feedback,  using  all  criteria  in  Handout  1. 
Criteria  for  Giving  Feedback. 


ERIC 


-^S^tion:     1.    Read  the  exercise  and  all  handouts. 

2.    Assemble  handouts  for  all  steps  for  all  participants. 

Materials:        1.  Handout  1,  Criteria  for  Giving  Feedback  (for  all 

"        "  participants) 

2.  Handout  2,  Asking  for  Feedback  (for  all  participants) 

3.  Handout  3,  Giving  Feedback  (for  all  participants) 

4.  Handout  4,  Seeker's  Evaluation  of  Feedback  (for  all 
participants) 
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Steps  for 

Version  B;        1.    Introduce  the  exercise  by  indicating  the  purpose  of 

the  exercise. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  1,  Criteria  for  Giving  Feedback. 
Explain  that  the  following  activity  is  based  on  this 
information.    Ask  participants  to  scan,  underline  or 
circle  key  ideas  and  to  make  notes  if  they  wish. 

3.  Form  trios.    Tell  them  they  will  be  working  at  the  task 
of  giving  and  receiving  feedback  in  a  Round  Robin. 
Explain  that  in  a  Round  Robin,  each  person  will  have 

an  opportunity  to  perform  each  function.    The  functions 
are: 

a.    Giving  feedback 

■  b.    Receiving  feedback 

c.    Observing  the  process  of  giving  and  receiving 
feedback 

4.  Distribute  Handout  2,  Asking  for  Feedback,  to  all 
participants.    Allow  10  minutes  for  participants  to 
fill  in  the  sheet  and  to  share  with  ea^h  other  the 
area  of  behavior  about  which  they  will  be  seeking  help 

y  (not  their  diagnosis  or  plan  of  action)  . 

5.  Distribute  Handout  5,  Observer's  Evaluation  of  the 
Feedback,  to  all  participants  to  be  used  by  the  trio 
member  during  his/her  time  as  observer. 

6.  Instruct  trios  to  decide  who  will  be  first  to  ask  for 
feedback,  to  give  feedback  and  to  observe.  Announce 
that  each  session  of  giving  and  receiving  help  will 
last  10  minutes,  followed  by  5  minutes  for  the  observer 
to  report. 

7.  Begin  the  first  round.     Call  time  after  10  minutes. 
Allow  5  minutes  for  observer  to  report. 

8.  Repeat  2  more  times,  announcing  each  round  by  asking 
trio  members  to  switch  roles  at  the  beginning  of  each 
round. 

9.  Bring  the  total  group  together  for  debriefing  the 
exercise.    Using  data  secured  by  each  person  in  his/her 
role  as  observer  and  referring  to  the  criteria 

(a  previously  prepared  newsprint  chart  of  key  words 
and  phrases  could  be  used  here) ,  ask  participants  to 
•share  learnings  as  they  might  apply  to  backhome  group 
work.    Record  their  ideas  on  newsprint. 


ERLC 
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Trainer 

Preparation:     1.  Read  exercise  and  all  handouts. 

2.  Refer  to  Paper  3,  Is  Help  Helpful? 

3.  Assemble  materials. 

Materials:        1.     Copies  of  Handout  1,  Criteria  for  Giving  Feedback  (for 

ail  participants) 

2,  Copies  of  Handout  2,  Asking  for  Feedback  (for  all 
participants) 

3,  Copies  oi:  Handout  5,  Observer's  Evaluation  of  Feedback 
(for  all  participants) 

4,  Newsprint  chart  of  key  ideas  in  Handout  1  (if  desired 
for  use  in  Step  9) 

5,  Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Handout  1 
Criteria  for  Giving  Feedback 
(Used  in  Versions  A  and  B) 

"Feedback"  is  a  way  of  helping  another  person  consider  changing  his/her 
behavior.     It  is  communication  that  gives  another  person  or  a  group 
information  about  how  he,  she  or  it  affects  others.     As  in  a  guided 
missile  system,  feedback  helps  individuals  keep  their  behavior  "on  target" 
and  thus  better  achieve  their  goals. 

Some  criteria  for  useful  feedback: 

1.  It  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative.     Describing  your  own 
reactions  leaves  the  other  person  free  to  use  or  not  use  the 
feedback.     Avoiding  evaluative  language  reduces  the  need  for 
the  other  person  to  react  defensively. 

2.  It  is  specific  rather  than  general.     Telling  someone  he/she  is 
dominating  is  not  as  useful  as  telling  him/her,  "Just  now  when 
we  were  deciding  the  issue,  you  seemed  inattentive  to  what 
others  were  saying,  and  I  felt  forced  to  accept  your  arguments 
or  face  your  anger." 

3.  It  takes  into  account  both  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  the 
other  person.     Feedback  can  be  destructive  when  it  serves  only 
your  own  needs  and  fails  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  person  on 
the  receiving  end. 

4.  It  is  directed  toward  behavior  which  the  receiver  can  do  some- 
thing about.     Frustration  is  only  increased  when  you  remind  a 
person  of  some  short-coming  over  which  he/she  has  no  control. 

5.  It  is  solicited  rather  than  imposed.     Feedback  is  most  useful 
when  the  receiver  himself /herself  has  formulated  the  kind  of 
question  which  you  can  answer. 

6.  It  is  well  timed.     In  general,   feedback  is  most  useful  immedi- 
ately after  the  given  behavior  has  occurred  (depending,  of  course, 
on  the  person's  readiness  to  listen,  on  the  support  available 
from  others ,  etc . ) . 

?•     It  is  checked  for  clarity.     One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  have 
the  receiver  try  to  rephrase  the  feedback  he/she  has  received 
to  see  if  it  correspcixds  to  what  you  had  in  mind. 

8.     When  giving  feedback  in  a  training  group,  you  and  receiver  both 
have  the  opportunity  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  feedback  with 
others  in  the  group.     Is  this  only  your  impression,  or  an 
impression  shared  by  others? 

Feedback,   then,   is  a  way  of  giving  help;   it  is  a  corrective  mechanism  for 
the  individual  who  wants  to  learn  how  well  his/her  behavior  matches  his/her 
intentions.     It  is  a  means  for  establishing  one's  identity,  for  answering 
the  question,  "\^^^o  am  I?" 
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Handout  2 
Asking  for  Feedback 
(Used  in  Versions  A  and  B) 


I  would  like  to  receive  some  feedback  from  my  partner  on  the  following 
behavioral  area:     (to  be  shared) 


DIAGNOSIS 

(For  my  personal  use — to  be  shared  if  I  desire) 


Forces  supporting  my  seeking  this 
help  are: 


Forces  inhibiting  my  seeking  this 
help  are: 


Plan  of  Action^ 
1.     Ratfe  the  forces  according  to  how  significant  they  are 


2,     Rank  the  forces  according  to  how  powerful  they  are 


1 —  Most 

2 —  Somewhat 
3j"Leas  t 

A — Very 

B — Somewhat 

C — Not  very 


3,  Select  the  forces  in  either  column  that  seem  easy  to  control 

4,  Select  the  forces  you  would  need  help  on 

5,  Write  the  action  you  are  ready  to  take  in  seeking  feedback 


^•^Use  the  other  side  of  this  page  for  your  responses,   if  necessar^ 


Exercise  9 


Handout  3 
Giving  Feedback 
(Used  in  Version  A  Only) 


I  have  been  asked  by  my  partner  to  give  some  feedback  on  the  following 
behavioral  area:     (be  sure  to  identify  the  person  who  is  to  receive  your 
help) 


DIAGNOSIS 


Forces  supporting  my  giving  this 
help: 

Forces  inhibiting  my  giving  this 
help : 

Plan  of  Action^ 

1 ,     Rate  the  forces  according  to  how  significant  they  are   


2      Rank  the  forces  according  to  how  powerful  they  are 


1 —  Most 

2 —  Somewhat 
S^-Least 

A — Very 

B — Somewhat 

C — iNOt  very 


3,  Select  the  forces  in  either  column  that  seem  easy  to  control 
A      Select  the  forces  you  would  need  help  on 

5.     V/rite  the  action  you  are  ready  to  take  in  giving  feedback 


*Use  the  othex*  side  of  this  page  for  your  responses,  if  necessary. 
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Handout  4 
Seeker's  Evaluation  of  Feedback 
(Used  in  Version  A  Only) 


Place  a  check  at  the  point  on  the  line  below  which  represents  your 
overall  feeling  about  the  value  of  the  help  you  received; 


Very  helpful  Somewhat  helpful  Not  at  all  helpful 

Of  the  feedback  you  received  in  this  session,  what  specific  information 
was  the  most  helpful? 


What  specific  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  helper  do  you  feel  was 
most  helpful? 


Place  a  check  at  the  point  on  the  line  below  which  represents  your 
overall  satisfaction  with  your  attempts  to  get  help. 


Very  satisfied  Satisfied  Very  dissatisfied 


l>niat  specific  things  happened  in  this  session  that  you  found  not 
helpful? 
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Handout  5 
Observer's  Evaluation  of  Feedback 
(Used  in  Version  B  Only) 


Please  concentrate  on  the  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  GIVER 
OF  FEEDBACK- 

Use  all  criteria  in  Handout  1,  Criteria  for 
Giving  Feedback, 


Place  a  check  at  the  point  on  the  line  below  which  repre£=nts  your 
overall  feeling  about  the  value  of  the  help  you  observec  :eing  given: 


Very  helpful  Somewhat  helpful  Not  az  =11  helpful 

Of  the  feedback  given,  what  specific  information  do  you  ".-.ink  was 
the  most  helpful? 


What  specific  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  helper  do  you  :.iink  was 
the  most  helpful? 


What  specific  thing  happened  during  your  observation  th=:  you  found 
not  helpful? 
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EXERCISE  10:    GROUP  PRESSURE  TOWARD  CONFORMITY 


90  Minutes 


Purpose;  To  examine  how  group  members  influence  each  other.  To 

experience  group  pressure  toward  conformity*    1o  study  the 
behavior  of  individuals  being  pressured  to  conform.  To 
sharpen  awareness  of  group  interaction ♦ 

Setting:  Working  space  for  12  to  18  persons  to  work  in  privacy  is 

required ♦ 


Primary 
Activity: 


Clusters  of  12  to  18  persons  are  divided  into  2  groups  of 
6  to  9  persons  to  participate  in  a  role  play  activity 
structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  focus  attention  on: 


a.  Pressure  for  conformity 

b.  Effects  of  latecomers  on  the  productivity  of  a 
working  group 


Skills 


Dimensions 


Primary 


Awareness  of 
own  behavior 

Experimenting 
with  own 
behavior 


Secondary 


Primary 


Contributing 
to  group's 
awareness  of 
itself 


Influence  • 
Feelings 


Secondary 


Communication 


2/5 
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Steps:  i.    Introduce  the  exercise  by  presenting  its  purpose  and 

  activities .    Form  an  even  number  of  groups  with  6  to  9 

persons  in  each.    Designate  half  the  groups  as  role 
players  (Group  A)  and  the  remaining  half  as  observers 
(Group  B). 

2.    Distribute  to  role  players  Handout  1,  The  Situation; 

Handout  2,  Case  Study  of  Johnny  Rocco;  Handout  3,  Love/ 
Punishment  Scale ♦    Tell  the  participants  to  read  the 
handouts • 

3»    Distribute  Handout  4,  Guide  for  Observing  the  Role 
Play,  to  observers  with  instructions  to  study  it  and 
be  prepared  to  observe  and  then  make  a  report  of  their 
observations.    Tell  them  to  form  observing  groups—one 
to  observe  Latecomer  #1,  the  other  to  observe 
Latecomer  //2. 

4.  Select  2  members  from  Group  A  to  be  the  latecomers  to 
the  meeting*    Send  them  from  the  room.    Start  the 
meeting.    Then  brief  the  latecomers  separately,  giving 
Latecomer  #1  Handout  5  and  Latecomer  //2  Handout  6, 
Keep  them  out  of  the  room  as  the  discussion  continues  • 

5.  As  soon  as  the  group  reaches  a  unanimous  decision,  send  . 
in  Latecomer  #1,    Direct  observers  to  begin  their 
observation. 

6.  After  8  minutes,  send  in  Latecomer  #2. 

7.  Continue  the  meeting  until  a  high  point  has  been 
reached  or  until  the  decision  reached  before  arrival 
of  the  latecomers  is  either  reaffirmed  or  changed. 

8.  Form  new  groups  of  4  to  6  persons  containing  an  equal 
number  of  persons  from  Groups  A  and  B.     Instruct  the 
groups  to  do  the  followi.^g  tasks: 

a.  Discuss  how  the  group  behavior  toward  each  latecomer 
affected  the  group's  attitude  toward  its  decision 

b.  Discuss  what  the  group  did  to  influence  each 
latecomer 

c.  Produce  a  newsprint  report  of  3  learnings  they 
derived  from  the  exercise  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  group 

d.  Post  the  group's  newsprint  report  on  the  wall 
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5.     After  20  minutes,  call  the  group  together  to  share 
their  reports.    Additional  theoretical  points  that 
should  be  stressed  if  not  included  on  the  newsprint 
reports  are  listed  below. 

a.  A  fjroup  which  has  formed  a  mutually  agreeable 
decision  (in  this  exercise  it  was  their  own  property 
reached  by  joint  discussion)  tends  to  protect  this 
decision  and  therefore  tends  to  put  pressure  toward 
conformity  on  persons  who  deviate 

b.  If  a  group  perceives  that  it  is  making  the  late- 
comer uncomfortable,  it  may  try  to  rearrange 
understandings  so  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
seetns  to  exist  and  therefore  no  deviant  seems  to 
exis  t 

c.  The  deviant  under  pressure  is  often  quite 
uncomfortable 

d;     It  is  easier  for  someone  to  resist  group  pressure 
when  he/she  is  not  attracted  to  a  group 


Trainer 

Preparation:     I.     Read  the  exercise  and  all  handouts < 
2.     Assemble  all  materials. 


Materials:         (You  may  wish  to  provid^  copies  of  handouts  for  all  parti- 
cipants at  the  close  of  the  session.     However »  only  the 
lollowinR  distribution  should  be  made  during  the  exercise.) 

1.  Copies  of  Handout  1,  The  Situation;  Handout  3,  Case 
Study  of  Johnny  Rocco;  and  Handout  3,  Love /Punishment 
Scale  (foi:  role  players  only) 

2.  Copies  of  Handout  4,  Guide  for  Observing  the  Role  Play 
(for  observers) 

3.  One  copy  of  Handout  5,  Lauecomer  //Ts  Role  (for  that 
role  player  only) 

A,     One  copy  of  Handout  6,  Latecomer  //2's  Role  (for  that 
role  player  only) 

5,     Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape  for  each 
discussion  group 
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Handout  1 
The  Situation 


You  are  citizens  of  a  community  in  which  a  new  superintendent  of  schools 
has  just  been  hired.     The  superintendent  is  eager  to.  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  your  attitudes  concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  children  who  get  in 
trouble  in  the  schools  and  in  the  community. 

The  superintendent  has  asked  you  to  discuss  what  you  would  want  her  to  do 
with  a  typical  case.    Her  interest  is  not  in  the  specific  method  of 
treatment,  but  rather  in  your  attitudes  toward  children  who  are  in  trouble. 
You  have  been  invited  to  meet  in  the  living  room  of  a  member  of  the  group. 

The  superintendent  has  decided  it  would  be  wise  for  her  not  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting.     She  has  furnished  you  with  2  documents.     One  document  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  case  on  which  she  wants  your  counsel.     The  other 
is  a  scale  she  calls  a  ''love/punishment  scale."    She  has  asked  you  to 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision  concerning  the  point  on  this  scale  which 
best  expresses  your  opinion. 

You  are  informed  upon  your  arrival  that  2  persons  are  late  and  will  be 
coming  in  soon.  You  are  not  to  wait  for  them,  but  are  to  proceed  with 
making  your  decision. 
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Handout  2 
Case  Study  of  Johnny  Rocco 


Johnny  is  the  third  child  in  an  Italian  family  of  7  children.     He  says 
that  he  has  not  seen  his  father  for  several  years.     His  only  recollecti 
of  his  father  is  that  he  used  to  come  home  drunk  and  would  beat  every 
member  of  the  family.     Everyone  ran  when  father  came  staggering  home. 
Mother,  according  to  Johnny,  has  not  been  much  better.     She  is  constani 
irritable  and  unhappy.     She  has  always  told  Johnny  that  he  would  come  : 
no  good  end.     She  has  had  to  work,  when  her  health  allowed  her  to  do  s: 
and  has  been  so  busy  keeping  the  family  in  food  and  clothing  that  she 
has  had  little  time  to  *'be  the  kind  of  mother  she  would  like  to  be,'* 

Johnny  began  to  skip  school  when  in  the  seventh  grade.     He  is  now  in  t:. 
ninth  grade  and  is  having  great  difficulty  in  conforming  to  the  school 
routine.     He  seldom  .has  lessons  prepared,  often  misbehaves  in  class,  is 
often  a  truant  and  has  been  in  several  fights  with  schoolmates  in  the 
past  year. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  caught  stealing  from  a  local  variety  store.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  picked  up  by  the  police  for  stealing,  for  destru 
tion  of  property  and  for  being  on  the  streets  at  a  very  late  hour.  The 
police  have  labeled  him  "a  bad  one," 

The  court  has  dealt  with  the  matter  by  appointing  a  "big  brother"  to  cl 
for  Johnny,     The  man,  Mr,  O'Brien,  has  brought  the  first  semblance  of 
discipline  into  Johnny's  life.     Through  Mr,  O'Brien,  Johnny  has  obtaine 
a  job  running  errands  in  a  grocery  store.    Thus  far,  he  has  worked  well 
on  the  job,  although  he  complains  that  his  boss  is  too  strict. 

One  teacher  has  great  appeal  for  Johnny,  She  teaches  English,  He  says 
that  she  is  the  only  kind  and  thoughtful  person  he  has  known  and  that  : 
would  do  anything  for  her.  Despite  this  statement,  Johnny  has  not  done 
well  in  her  classes.  He  apparently  spends  most  of  his  time  in  English 
class  daydreaming.  The  teacher  has  had  very  little  contact  with  Johnn^ 
outside  of  class. 

In  senior  high  school,  a  number  of  things  may  be  done  or  arranged  for 
Johnny,     A  well-organized  program  of  study  fitted  to  Johnny's  abilitie 
and  interests  can  be  developed.     It  is  also  possible  to  have  Johnny  pu 
into  a  foster  home  through  the  help  of  the  State  Children's  Institute 
to  have  him  committed  to  the  State  Vocational  School  for  Boys, 

What  plan  the  school  system  will  follow  next  year  depends,  of  course, 
upon  how  Johnny  b-^haves  in  the  next  few  months.     In  general,  the  schoc 
want  to  follow  policies  that  are  accepted  by  the  citizens  of  the  commu 
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Handout  3 
Love/Punishment  Scale 


It  is  important  to  note  that  Johnny  is  not  an  attractive  child.    He  is 
weak  and  sickly  and  shows  signs  of  malnutrition. 

What  kind  of  attention  should  the  public  schools  try  to  arrange  for 
Johnny? 

1.    Give  Johnny  lots  of  love,  warmth  and  affection  so  that  he  learns 
that  he  can  depend  upon  others  and  that  others  will  protect  him 
and  overlook  his  misconduct 

2-     Give  Johnny  understanding  treatment  of  both  his  personal  and 
family  difficulties,  based  upon  careful  diagnosis  so  that 
Johnny  can  learn  to  deal  with  his  problems,  with  the  help  of 
others  when  necessary 

3,  Help  Johnny's  mother  set  up  a  more  wholesome  family  life 

4,  Give  Johnny  impersonal  attention  in  an  orderly  routine  so  that 
he  can  learn  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 

5*     Give  Johnny  a  well-structured  schedule  of  daily  activities  with 
immediate  and  unpleasant  consequences  for  breaking  rules 

6,  Provide  strict  control  over  Johnny's  activities  and  give 
immediate  attention  to  misconduct  so  that  he  will  learn  adult 
standards  for  behavior 

7.  Create  very  strict  controls  over  every  event  in  Johnny's  daily 
life  and  punish  misconduct  immediately  and  strongly 
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Exercise  10 

Handout  4 
Guide  for  Observing  the  Role  Play 

Instructions 

1,  Write  the  name  of  the  latecomer  you  are  observing  in  the  appropriate 
column, 

2,  Keep  a  tally  of  the  number  of  times  comments  are  made  to  the  late- 
comer that  you  interpret  as  pressure  to  conform, 

3,  Jot  down  key  words  to  identify  the  comments  as  much  as  possible, 

4,  List  what  appear  to  you  to  be  the  effects  of  group  behavior  on  the 
latecomer , 


Latecomer  //I 
Name 

Latecomer  #2 
Name 

Keep  a  tally  of  pressure-to- 
conform  comments  here: 

Keep  a  tally  of  pressure-to- 
conform  comments  here: 

List  key  words 
of  pressure-to-- 
conform  comments 

List  effects  of 
group  on 
lat  aomer 

List  key  words 
of  pressure-to- 
conform  comments 

List  effects  of 
group  on 
latecomer 
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Exercise  10 

Handout  5 
Latecomer  //I's  Role 

You  believe  that  point  6  on  the  scale  best  expresses  your  opinion.  When 
you  arrive  at  the  meeting,  please  stick  to  this  opinion. 

You  like  this  group  very  much.    You  like  the  topic  under  discussion.  You 
are  proud  to  have  been  asked  to  attend  the  meeting  and  think  you  will  get 
a  lot  out  of  it.    Many  of  your  friends  admire  your  activity  in  this 
advisory  group. 
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Exercise  10 

Handout  6 
Latecomer  //2's  Role 

You  believe  that  point  6  on  the  scale  best  expresses  your  opinion^  l^en 
you  arrive  at  the  meeting,  please  stick  to  this  opinion. 

You  dislike  this  group  very  much.     You  don't  like  the  topic.    You  are 
sure  that  this  discussion  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  that  your  friends 
would  laugh  at  your  spending  time  discussing  this  topic. 
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EXERCISE  11:    THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 
90  Minutes  to  2  Hours 


Purpose;  To  analyze  different  aspects  of  the  helping  relationship. 

To  apply  workshop  learnings  to  backhorae  problems.  To 
experience  seeking  help  with  a  problem  and  helping  another 
person.    To  sharpen  observation  skills. 

Setting:  No  prerequisite  skills.     Room  large  enough  to  allow  group 

to  be  divided  into  working  trios  without  being  unduly 
distracted  by  conversation  of  neighboring  trio^i.  Preferably, 
there  should  be  places  where  trios  can  work  in  at  least 
semi-privacy. 


Group  is  divided  into  trios.     Roles  of  helper,  help^e  and 
observer  are  assigned.     Helpee  describes  a  problem  and 
seeks  help  from  helper  while  observer  makes  notes  to  share. 
The  process  is  repeated  3  times,  allowing  each  participant 
to  function  in  each  of  the  3  roles. 


Primary 
Activity; 


Skills 


Primary 


Trust 
Openness 


Problem-solving 
effectiveness 


Secondary 


Experimenting 
with  own 
behavior 


Dimens  ions 


Primary 


Communication 
Influence 


Secondary 


Perception 
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Introduce  the  exercise  by  reviewing  the  purpose  and 
activities. 

Ask  participants  to  spend  a  few  minutes  (3  to  5)  alone 
in  order  to  select  a  problem  with  which  they  would 
like  help.     Suggest  the  following  criteria  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  problem  selection. 

a.  Choose  an  actual  problem  situation  in  which  you  are 
involved 

b.  Choose  a  current  problem — not  a  past  success  or 
failure 

c.  Choose  a  limited  problem  (the  amount  of  time  to 
consider  it  will  be  brief) 

d.  Choose  a  problem  situation  with  people  in  it  who 
have  a  direct  relationship  with  you 

Form  helping  trios.    Distribute  Handout  1,  Guidelines 
for  the  Helper/Helpee  Relationship,  and  Handout  2, 
Guidelines  for  the  Observer.    Tell  the  participants 
to  review  them  in  preparation  for  the  exercise. 

Distribute  Handout  3,  Procedure  for  Helping  Trio 
Exercise.     Review  the  procedures  with  the  participants. 

Announce  the  time  of  the  general  discussion  (20  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  trio  round).     Tell  the  participants 
to  divide  the  remaining  time  evenly  in  thirds  (15  to 
20  minutes  for  each  round) .     It  is  the  observer's 
responsibility  to  keep  time.    About  75  percent  of  the 
time  in  each  round  should  be  spent  in  helping — the 
remainder  in  feedback  from  the  observer. 

Send  trios  to  their  work  locations.     Remind  them  to 
follow  the  procedures  outlined  in  Handout  3,  Procedures 
for  llolping  Trios  Exercise. 

When  I  ios  return  to  general  session  (you  may  have  to 
remind  them),  conduct  a  debriefing  session  using 
newsprint  choij^o  piupared  before  the  session,  briefly 
list  information  under  the  headings  listed  below. 
Conccjntrate  on  capturing  feelings,  ideas,  suggestions 
and  rciactions. 


What  I  learned 

What  I  learned 

What  I  learned 

about  being  a 

about  being  a 

as  an  observer 

he J  per 

helpee 

Summarize.  Use  Theory  Papers  2,  The  Helping  Relationship 
and  Feedback,  and  3,  Is  Help  Helpful? 
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Exercise  11 
Handout  1 

Guidelines  for  the  Helper/Helpee  Relationship 


I-Jhat  is  helpful  from  the  helpee's  point  of  view? 

a.  An  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust 

b.  Helper  accepting  me  and  my  problem 

c.  Acceptance  of  own  inadequacies  and  strengths 

d.  Helper  empathizing  rather  than  sympathizing  with  me 

e.  Helper  who  is  objective 

f .  Helper  helping  me  clarify  issues  and  diagnose  problem 

g.  Helper  assisting  me  in  looking  at  alternatives 

h.  A  mutual  approach  to  problem  solving 

i.  Sense  of  progress  in  understanding  and  solving  problem 
\^at  is  helpful  from  the  helper's  point  of  view? 

■    a.     Establishing  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  and  trust 

b.  Having  a  person-centered  attitude 

c.  Setting  limits  to  the  parts  of  the  problem  which  can  be 
dealt  with 

Helping  the  other  to  present  problem  concisely 

e.  Encouraging  the  other  to  share  his/her  ideas  and  feelin 

f.  Acceptance  of  own  inadequacies  and  strengths 


Provide  1  copy  for  each  member  of  trio, 
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Handout  2 
Guidelines  for  the  Observer 


1.  What  efforts  were  made  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
frankness? 

2,  Did  the  helper  try  to  elicit  relevant  information? 

3,  How  did  the  helper  assist  the  helpee  in  seeing  possible  alternatives? 

4.  What  did  the  helpee  do  that  either  added  to  or  detracted  from  the 
success  of  the  consultation  session? 


Proyide  1  copy  for  each  member  of  trio. 


Z  J  u 
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Exercise  11 


Handout  3 
Procedure  for  Helping  Trios  Exercise 


Do  the  following  tasks  in  your  trios: 

1.  Select  the  order  in  which  you  will  take  each  role  in  the 
exercise  (note  the  diagram  below  for  role  definition) 

2.  Take  note  of  the  time  and  give  each  helping  pair  about 

75  percent  of  the  time  available  for  that  round  (observer 
should  make  notes  based  on  Handout  2,  Guidelines  for  the 
Observer) 

3.  Hear  and  discuss  the  observation  report 
4»     Switch  roles  and  continue  the  round 


Keeps  notes, 
watches  time,  does 
not  enter  into  the 
conversation  but 
does  share  observa- 
tions afterwards 


Provide  1  copy  for  each  member  of  trio. 
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EXERCISE  12:    THE  HOLLOW  SQUARE 
"Effects  of  Implementing  Someone  Else's  Plans" 
90  Minutes 


Note  to  Trainers;     Preparation  includes  making 
sets  of  the  puzzle  for  each  team  of  planners. 
Sets  should  be  cut  from  heavy  cardboard  at  least 
twice  the  size  of  the  given  diagram. 


To  sharpen  observation  skills.     To  study  the  effects  of  a 
group  planning  something  for  another  group  to  carry  out. 
To  practice  techniques  of  giving  and  receiving  directions. 

This  exercise  seems  to  work  well  after  such  exercises  as 
9,  11  or  19.    The  group  is  divided  into  teams  of  8 
(4  planners  and  4  operators).     Additional  members  should 
be  designated  as  observers.    Trainer  also  should  observe, 
take  mental  notes,  etc.  to  share  with  participants  in 
debriefing « 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

'   ! 

Saying  skills  i 

Experimenting 

Communication 

Influence 

wich  own 

Problem-solving 

behavior 

Productivity 

Perception 

effectiveness 

1 
1 

! 

i 
1 
i 

Warren  Schmidt,  UCLA,  is  the  originator  of  this  exercise. 
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Purpose; 


Setting: 


2^2 
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Steps:  1.     Introduce  the  purpose  of  the  exercise.     Inform  the 

  participants  that  this  is  an  exercise  in  communication 

involving  a  split-team  (planners  and  operators)  task. 
The  planning  team  will  prepare  a  set  of  instructions 
for  the  operating  team  to  follow  in  completing  an 
assigned  task, 

2,  Form  groups  of  8:  4  planners  and  4  operators.  In 
addition,  designate  1  to  4  persons  as  observers  for 
each  group  of  8. 

3,  Distribute  Handout  1,  Briefing  Sheet  for  the  Operating 
Team,  to  operators  and  send  them  to  private  area  to 
work  until  the  planners  send  for  them.    They  are  to 
read  and  follow  the  directions  as  written, 

4,  Distribute  Handouc  2,  Briefing  Sheet  for  the  Planning 
Team,  and  Handout  3,  Diagram  for  the  Hollow  Square, 

to  planners.  Tell  them  they  have  45  minutes  to  complete 
the  instructions, 

5,  Distribute  Handout  4,  Observation  Guide,*  to  observers. 

6,  Keep  time.    At  the  end  of  40  minutes  be  sure  planners 
are  instructing  operators.     Five  minutes  later, 
disallow  any  further  instruction  by  planners  and  make 
certain  that  all  operators  are  at  work, 

7,  Keep  time  for  operators.     At  the  end  of  15  minutes  warn 
them  that  they  have  only  5  more  minutes.    At  the  end 

of  20  minutes,  call  time.    Work  is  stopped,  even  if 
the  square  is  not  complete, 

8,  Ask  observers  to  report  their  observations.  Request 
reports  from  planners  and  operators  concerning  their 
experience , 

9,  Conduct  a  general  discussion  and  identify  on  newsprint 
similarities  between  the  exercise  and  other  organiza- 
tional and  group  experiences.    Ask  in  what  ways  this 
experience  parallels  what  goes  on  in  schools. 


Trainer  ^ 
Preparation:     I.     Read  exercise  and  all  handouts  very  caretully, 

2.  Prepare  sets  of  Hollow  Square  puzzle  at  least  2  or  3 
times  as  large  as  the  design  sketch  in  Handout  3. 
These  should  be  cut  from  heavy  cardboard  or  railroad 
board.     Distribute  pieces  among  4  envelopes.  Seal 
envelopes . 

3.  Double  check  all  handouts, 
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Materials ;        1.    Copies  of  Handout  1,  Briefing  Sheet  for  the  Operating 
'  Team,  for  operators  only  (you  may  wish  to  provide 

copies  ox  all  handouts  for  each  participant  at  the  end 

of  the  £;ession) 

2.  Copies  of  Handout  2,  Briefing  Sheet  for  the  Planning 
Team,  and  Handout  3,  Diagram  for  the  Hollow  Square 
(for  planners  only) 

3.  Copies  of  Handout  4,  Observation  Guide  (for  observers 
only) 

4.  Sets  of  cardboard  puzzle  pieces  distributfed  among  4 
envelopes  (1  set  of  4  envelopes  for  each  team  of  8) 

5.  Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape  for  Step  9 


ERIC 
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Exercise  12 


Handout  1 

Briefing  Sheet  for  the  Operating  Team 

1.     This  is  an  exercise  in  coimunication  involving  a  split-team  task. 
A  planning  team  (the  other  group)  is  currently  preparing  a  set  of 
written  instructions  for  your  group  to  follow  in  completing  this 
task. 

Your  planning  team  may  call  you  in  to  instruct  you  at  any  time.  If 
they  do  not  summon  you  before  40  minutes,  you  are  to  report  to  them 
anyway . 

You  are  scheduled  to  begin  work  on  your  task  in  45  minutes,  after 
which  your  planning  team  can  give  you  no  further  instruction. 

You  are  to  complete  the  assigned  task  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Time 
will  be  called  after  20  minutes. 

2.    All  too  often  we  find  ourselves  serving  on  a  committee,  commission 
or  task  force  that  thrusts  itself  into  the  assigned  task  at  hand 

thout  taking  time  to  form  a  cohesive,  well-organized  working  group. 


wi 


\^ile  you  are  waiting  to  be  called  by  your  planning  team,  we  would 
like  to  have  you  get  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  to  assess 
what  talents,  skills,  knowledge,  background  experiences,  etc.  each 
of  you  brings  to  this  group.    With  this  information,  are  there  ways 
to  organize  the  various  members  of  your  operating  team—to  assign 
roles  and  responsibilities,  etc. —that  will  insure  a  smooth,  effective 
team  effort  when  your  group  is  presented  with  its  task? 

You  Inow  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  task  you  will  be  asked  to 
complete.     Perhaps  you  may  want  to  anticipate  several  kinds  of  tasks 
that  your  team  might  be  asked  to  perform  and  then  prepare  to  put 
into  operation,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  task  received,  the 
most  appropriate  of  several  alternative  courses  of  action. 

Upon  completion  of  the  assigned  task,  it  might  be  well  to  review 
what  preparations  you  made  and  to  share  with  the  others  attending 
this  workshop  those  preparations  that  were  most  useful  and  f acilitative. 
If  you  were  to  do  this  or  a  similar  task  again,  are  there  things  that 
you  would  do  differently? 
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Handout  2 

Briefing  Sheet  for  the  Planning  Team 


This  is  an  exercise  in  communication  involving  a  split-team  task.  The 
planning  team  (your  group)  will  prepare  a  set  of  written  instructions 
for  the  operating  team  to  follow  in  assembling  the  Hollow  Square.  Each 
of  you  will  be  given  an  envelope  containing  several  cardboard  pieces  from 
the  Hollow  Square.     The  pieces  from  all  envelopes,  when  properly  assembled, 
will  make  up  the  pattern  shown  in  Handout  3;  however,  the  planning  team 
will  not  assemble  the  pieces — that  is  the  task  of  the  operating  team. 

Your  Task 

1.  Plan  the  best  way  for  your  operating  team  to  assemble  the  18  pieces 
to  make  the  Hollow  Square  and  write  a  set  of  "Sears  and  Roebuck"  type 
directions  for  them  to  follow. 

2.  Instruct  your  operating  team  on  how  to  carry  out  the  plan.    You  may 
begin  insuructing  your  operating  team  at  any  time  during  the  next 
40-minute  period  (provide  them  with  your  written  directions,  explain 
these  written  instructions  orally  and  given  additional  oral  instruc- 
tions and/or  advice).     The  operating  team  is  to  begin  assembling  the 
pieces  45  minutes  from  now,  after  5  minutes  of  instructions  from  you. 


General  Rules 


1.  Each  planner  must  keep  the  pieces  he/she  has  in  front  of  him/her  at 
all  times.     Repackage  the  pieces  before  calling  in  the  operating 
team  to  do  the  assembling  task  and  keep  these  envelopes  closed  while 
you  are  instructing  the  operators. 

2.  Planners  may  not  touch  or  trade  pieces  with  other  members  of  the 
planning  team  during  the  planning  or  instructing  phase. 

3.  You  may  not  reproduce,  or  show  any  graphic  representation  of  the 
detailed  design  or  any  part  of  it  to  the  operating  team  at  any  time. 
The  design  diagram  sheets  will  be  picked  up  by  the  trainer  at  the 
time  you  complete  your  planning  and  go  to  get  your  operating  team. 

4.  You  may  not  assemble  the  entire  square  at  any  time.     This  is  to  be 
the  job  of  your  operating  team. 

5.  You  may  not  mark  on  any  of  the  pieces.     Please  keep  the  colored  side 
face  up  and  make  no  references  in  your  written  instructions  to  parti- 
cular envelopes  from  which  the  pieces  come. 

6.  Members  of  the  operating  team  must  also  observe  the  above  rules  until 
the  signal  is  given  to  begin  the  assembling. 

7.  When  the  time  is  announced  for  your  operating  team  to  assemble  the 
pieces    you  may  give  no  further  instructions. 
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8,     During  the  assembly  period,  watch  for  the  following: 

•  Is  the  operating  team  following  your  plans? 

•  How  clear  and  complete  were  your  instructions? 

•  What  evidence  do  operating  team  members  exhibit  that  your 
instructions  were  adequate  or  inadequate? 
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Handout  3 
Diagram  for  the  Hollow  Square 


Exercise  12 


Handout  4 
Observation  Guide 


You  will  be  observing  a  planning  team  as  it  decides  how  to  solve  a  problem 
and  give  instructions  to  an  operating  team  so  that  they  can  carry  out  the 
solution.     The  problem  consists  of  assembling  18  flat  pieces  into  a  square 
containing  an  empty  square  in  its  middle,     Tne  planning  team  is  supplied 
with  a  diagram  of  the  assembled  pieces.    This  team  is  not  to  assemble  the 
pieces  itself,  but  is  to  tell  the  operating  team  how  to  assemble  the  parts 
in  minimum  time. 

You  are  asked  to  be  silent  observers  throughout  the  process. 
Observe  the  planners  during  the  planning  period, 

1,  Is  participation  balanced  during  planning? 

2,  What  are  the  blocking  and  facilitating  behaviors? 

3,  What  decisions  do  planners  make  about  giving  instructions? 
Do  they  assign  tasks  to  each  other?    How  do  they  decide? 

Observe  planners  and  operators  during  the  instruction  period  and  the 
assembly  period, 

1,  What  attitude  do  planners  have  toward  operators? 

2,  How  effective  are  the  instructions? 

3»     Do  operators  appear  to  feel  free  to  ask  questions  during  the 
instruction  period? 

4,  What  evidence  do  you  see  that  operators  understand  or 
misunderstand  the  instructions? 

5,  l^at  nonverbal  clues  do  you  get  from  planners  as  they  watch 
instructions  being  implemented  correctly  or  incorrectly? 
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EXERCISE  13:     IDENTIFYING  INTERPERSONAL 
SKILLS  AND  GROUP  ISSUES 


3^5  Hours 


Note  to  Trainers;     This  exercise  is  an  overview  of 
5  dimensions  of  group  growth:  membership, 
influence,  feelings,  individual  differences  and 
productivity.     It  does  not  deal  with  these  dimen- 
sions in  great  depth,  but  it  does  serve  to 
introduce  them. 

The  exercise  is  very  useful  as  a  first  exercise 
to  provide  an  overview  of  group  issues  or  as  a 
last  exercise  to  summarize  and  evaluate  learning 
from  a  niomber  of  other  exercises. 


Purpose: 


Setting: 


To  provide  an  overview  of  interpersonal  processes  and  group 
processes.    To  increase  awareness  of  one's  own  behavior 
and  its  effect  on  others.    To  increase  ability  to  identify 
forces  (behaviors  and  attitudes)  that  affect  groups.  To 
sharpen  observation  skills. 

Could  be  used  either  as  an  introduction  or  as  a  review  of 
skill  practice  training. 


Primary 
Activity; 


Utilizing  groups  of  various  sizes  ranging  from  pairs  to ^ 
the  total  group,  participants  engage  in  a  series  of  acti- 
vities focusing  on  group  work  functions  and  skills.  Through 
guided  observation,  participants  are  involved  in  studying 
their  own  and  the  group's  behavior  as  the  activities  are 
carried  out. 


Skills 


Primary 


Awareness  of 
own  behavior 

Group  diagnostic 
ability 

Experimenting 
with  own 
behavior 


Secondary 


Contributing 
to  group's 
awareness  of 
itself 


Dimensions 


Primary 


Feelings 

Influence 

Membership 


Secondary 


Roles 

Communication 
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Present  purpose  of  exercise,  including  length  of 
session  and  synopsis  of  activities. 

Form  groups  of  12  to  16  persons.    Divide  each  cluster 
into  2  subgroups  of  6  to  8  persons.    Group  A  members 
seat  themselves  in  a  small  circle  in  the  center  of  che 
room.    Group  B  will  serve  as  observers  seated  xn  a 
circle  outside  the  inner  group. 

Distribute  Handout  1,  Assignment  for  Group  A.  Ask  chem 
to  work  on  it  while  you  instruct  Group  B  in  a  cornar  ot 
the  room. 

Distribute  Handout  2,  Assignment  for  Group  B,  to 
used  in  observing  Meeting  #1.    Inform  them  that  tnay 
will  receive  other  observation  forms  as  the  exercise 
continues . 

Members  of  Group  B  seat  themselves  in  outer  circle^ co 
observe  Group  A.     Inform  Group  A  of  their  task:  :our 
task  is  to  discuss  what  it  is  that  disturbs  or  ^^.uzs 
you  most  about  working  in  your  backhome  groups. 

After  10  minutes,  call  time.    Pair  members  of  Gro.?  A 
with  members  of  Group  B.    Distribute  Handout  3,  Assign- 
ment for  Pairs  after  Meeting  #1,  to  all  participants. 
Pairs  work  5  minutes  on  completing  the  form.  Eacr 
keeps  his/her  copy.    Group  A  returns  to  center. 
Group  B  returns  to  outer  circle. 

Distribute  Handout  4,  Assignment  for  Group  B,  for 
observation  of  Meeting  #2.     Inform  Group  A  of  the^r 
task  for  Meeting  #2:     "Your  task  is  to  identify  as 
many  factors  as  you  can  that  block  or  hinder  parrici-^^ 
pation  in  groups—elaborate  on  them  and  discuss  tzem. 

After  10  minutes,  call  time.     Group  B  meets  in  t-os/ 
pairs  to  prepare  feedback  for  Group  A  based  on  c^ra 
they  have  collected  on  Handouts  2,  3  and  4.     Gro-J?  A 
is  to  share  with  each  other  the  predictions  they  nade 
on  Handouts  1  and  3.    Allow  about  10  minutes. 

Direct  Group  B  to  return  to  their  circle  and  sp era 
approximately  10  minutes  giving  feedback  to  Grour  A, 
which  remains  seated  in  the  center. 

.     Begin  Meeting  #3  by  distributing  Handout  5,  Assignment 
for  Group  B,  and  by  instructing  Group  A  to  come  :j 
consensus  on  the  skills  most  needed  bv  leaders  -  . 
groups . 

]      After  10  minutes,  call  time.     Group  B  reports  observa- 
tions made  on  Handout  5.    Allow  no  discussion  berveen 


Groups  A  and  B. 
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12.  Reverse  assignments  and  repeat  Steps  3  through  11: 
Group  A  will  serve  as  observers  and  Group  B  will  take 
the  center  ring  as  a  discussion  group.     The  pairs  in 
Step  6  should  be  the  same  in  both  rounds. 

13.  Instruct  same  pair  partners  to  meet.  Distribute 
Handout  6,  Assignment  for  Partners,  to  all  participants. 
Allow  3  to  5  minutes  for  form  to  be  completed  individually . 
Than  spend  about  10  minutes  sharing  and  discussing  with 
pair  partners. 


Steps  14  through  17  are  optional.  If  you  wish, 
go  directly  go  Step  18. 


14.  Call  time.     Group  B  returns  to  the  center  ring  to  work 
for  5  minutes  on  any  issue  (no  specific  assignment). 
Group  A  members  select  pair  partners  in  the  opposite 
group  to  obsexrve  closely.     No  form  is  provided;  this 
is  general  observation. 

15.  Call  time.     Group  A  observers  report  for  about  3  minutes- 

16.  Group  A  takes  the  center  ring  to  work  on  any  topic. 
Group  B  observes  same  pair  partners  for  5  minutes. 

17.  Group  A  and  B  combine  to  evaluate  the  Steps  14,  15 
and  16 . 

18.  Conduct  a  general  review  session  in  order  to  discuss 
the  experience  and  to  evaluate  and  identify  backhome 
situations  and  skills  needed.     Encourage  participants 
to  identify  implications  foi  work  in  their  backhome 
situatiouo . 


Trainer 

Preparation:     1.     Read  exercise  and  handouts  carefully. 

2,  Organize  sequer.ce;  perhaps  **walk  through"  the  exercise. 
There  are  many  steps  and  it  is  easy  to  become  confused. 

3.  Assemble  all  handouts  in  quantities  needed. 


Materials :        1.     Copies  of  Handouts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  (for  all 

participants) 


o  0  ^3 
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Handout  1 
Assignment  for  Group  A 
Self -Description  and  Prediction 


Do  this  individually  before  Meeting  //I  starts. 


Based  on  your  first  impressions  of  the  people  in  your  group  and  on  your 
own  experience  with  yourself  in  this  and  in  previous  groups,  make  some 
predictions  about  the  v/ay  you  think  you  will  behave  in  this  group. 


Select  the  person  who,  at  first 
glance,  you  feel  will  act  most 
differently  from  you.     In  the 
space  below,  list  words  or  phrases 
which  describe  your  predictions 
for  this  person's  behavior. 


In  the  space  below,  list  words  or 
phrases  which  describe  your  predic- 
tions about  the  way  you  will  behave. 


O  \J  o 
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Handout  2 
Assignment  for  Group  B 
Observation  of  Feelings  in  Meeting  Ul 

Your  task  is  to  look  for  any  signs  of  feelings  in  the  group,  particularly 
those  feelings  which  are  not  being  talked  about  in  the  group.  Since 
people  are  not  likely  to  talk  about  their  feelings,  you  may  have  to  make 
guesses  based  on: 

•  Tone  of  voice 

o  Facial  expression 

•  Gestures 

•  Other  nonverbal  cues 

Jot  below  key  words  for  any  signs  of  feeling  you  ob-^erve  (anger,  irritation, 
frustration,  warmth    boredom",  def  ensiveness ,  competitiveness,  eagerness, 
safety,  worth,  fear,  suspicion,  etc.) 


Name  of  person 

 — P 

Estimated  feeling 

Behavior  which  indicated  feeling 

0  J  i 

1  lA 
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Handout  3 

Assignment  for  Pairs  after  Meeting  jU 
Group  Interaction  Predictions 


Use  this  prediction  form  with  your  partner 
to  make  some  predictions. 


1.     Participation,     In  future  meetings  of  this  group,  there  are  likely 
to  be  differences  among  members  concerning  how  much  they  verbally 
participate . 


2.     Influence .     Influence  and  participation  are  not  the  same.  Some 

people  may  talk  a  lot  yet  not  be  listened  to  by  others  (high  parti- 
cipation, low  influence);  some  may  speak  only  a  little  and  yet  be 
listened  to  or  followed  by  others  (low  participation,  high  influence). 


\s!ho  will  be  the  high 
participators? 


unio  will  be  the  low 
participators? 


Who  will  be  the  high  influence 
members  (members  listened  to  or 
followed  by  others)? 


Who  will  be  the  low  influence 
members  (not  listened  to  or 
followed  by  others)? 
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Atmosphere.    People  differ  in  the  kind  of  atmosphere  they  prefer  m 
a  group.     Some  prefer  a  friendly,  congenial  atmosphere;  others 
prefer  conflict  and  disagreements;  and  still  others  prefer  rational, 
nonemotional  settings. 


Who  will  try  to 
create  a  friendly 
congenial  atmosphere? 


\^o  will  try  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  con- 
flict and  disagreement 


Who  will  try  to  keep 
things  calm  and 
nonemotional? 


Any  other  predictions' 


3  0  b 
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Handout  4 
Assignment  for  Group  B 
Observation  of  Membership  in  Meeting  #2 


Subgroups .  Look  for  patterns  in  which  certain  members  tend  to 
consistently  agree  or  disagree  with  certain  other  members. 


List  the  members  who  tend  to 
consistently  agree  with  and 
support  each  other 

List  the  members  who  tend  to 
consistently  disagree  with  and 
oppose  each  other 

Notice  whether  certain  people  seem  to  be  "outside"  the  group. 

Who  are  the  people  who  seem 
most  "in"? 

Vlho  are  the  people  who  seem 
most  "out"? 

If  some  people  move  in  and  out  of  the  group,  try  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  they  come  in,  and  under  what  conditions  they  go  out, 


3 .)  V 
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Handout  5 
Assignment  for  Group  B 
Observation  of  Issues  in  Meeting  //3 

Your  task  is  to  focus  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  group  that  seems  to 
cause  problems.     Explore  how  the  group  deals  with  disagreement,  conflict 
and  differing  attitudes. 

Examples  of  issues  (you  may  discover  others) 

1.  The  group  may  disagree  about  the  kind  of  leadership  required 

2.  The  group  may  disagree  about  the  kinds  of  things  which  ought  and 
ought  not  to  be  talked  about 

Note:     Concentrate  on  the  ways  people  react  to  each  other  and  the  ways 
people  deal  with  conflict,  anger,  etc. 


What  is  the  issue? 
(List  it  below.) 

\^ich  members  stand 
where? 

How  is  the  issue  being 
handled?  (It  is  being 
confronted?  Ignored?) 

3  \  1  .J 

1 
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Handout  6 

Assignment  for  Partners  Relationship  Study 


1.  Work  alone  first. 

2.  Then  discuss  your  work  with  your  partner. 


On  the  basis  of  your  observations,  describe  your  pair  partner,  the  person 
most  different  from  your  pair  partner  and  yourself  below,  using  adjectives, 
words  and  phrases. 


Your  pair  partner 

rhe  person  most  different  1 
from  your  pair  partner  c 

rhe  person  most 
iifferent  from  yourself 
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EXERCISE  .14:     INFLUENCING  AND  BEING  INFLUENCED 


2  Hours 


Pur^^ose:  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  participants  to  become  aware 

of  some  of  the  issues  of  influencing  and  being  influenced. 
To  sharpen  observation  skills • 

Setting:  The  trainer  must  be  well  prepared  since  there  are  several 

handouts  and  activities.     It  requires  a  room  large  enough 
to  allow  trios  to  work  at  role  play  without  too  much  noise 
interference  from  other  trios. 


Primary 
Activity: 


Working  in  trios,  participants  engage  in  3  rounds  of  role 
play  activity.    Two  members  of  each  trio  are  given  role 
briefings;  the  third  member,  using  the  observation  guide, 
serves  as  an  observer. 


Skills 


Dimensions 


Primary 


Experimenting 
with  own 
behavior 

Feedback 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 


Secondary 


Primary 


Openness 


Influence 


Secondary 


Pvoles 
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1,  Introduce  the  exercise  by  reviewing  the  purpose  and 
activities • 

2,  Form  trios.     Distribute  Handout  1,  Influencing  and 
Being  Influenced.  Tell  the  participants  to  read  the 
handout  and  help  each  other  clarify  the  ideas  in  it, 
Annouce  they  have  10  minutes  for  this  activity, 

3,  Assign  a  number,  I  to  3,  to  trio  members.  Caution 
each  person  not  to  share  his/her  briefing  with  other 
trio  members.     Give  each  //la  copy  of  Handout  2, 
Briefing  for  President  of  Local  Association;  each  #2 
a  copy  of  Handout  3,  Briefing  for  Chris  White;  and 
each  #3  a  copy  of  Handout  4,  Observer  Rating  Scale, 

4,  Tell  trio  members  //I  and  //2  to  proceed  with  role  play 
for  15  minutes  5  as  #3  observes.     At  the  end  of  15 
minutes,   call  time  and  distribute  Handout  5,  Role 
Players  Rating  Scale,  to  #1  and  #2,     Allow  2  to  3 
minutes  for  individuals  to  complete  ratings. 

5,  Tell  the  trios  to  take  10  minutes  for  the  role  players 
to  receive  feedback  from  the  observer  and  to  share  and 
discuss  their  self-ratings. 

6,  For  the  second  round,  give  each  //I  a  copy  of  Handout  6, 
Briefing  for  Don  or  Donna  Adams;  each  //3  a  copy  of 
Handout  7,  Briefing  for  Cecil  or  Cecelia  Hammond;  and 
each  #2  a  copy  of  Handout  4,  Observer  Rating  Scale. 

7,  Tell  trio  members  //I  and  //3  to  proceed  with  role  play 
for  15  minutes,  as  //2  observes.     At  the  end  of  15 
minutes,  call  time  and  distribute  Handout  5,  Role 
Player  Rating  Scale,  to  //I  and  //3.     Direct  the  role 
players  to  complete  rating  scales. 

8,  Tell  the  trios  to  take  10  minutes  for  the  observer  to 
give  feedback  and  for  role  players  to  discuss  their 
self-ratings . 

9,  For  the-  third  round,  give  each  //2  a  copy  of  Handout  2, 
Brief  in,  for  Presi^dent  of  Local  Association;  each  //3 

a  copy  o:  Handout  3,  Briefing  for  Chris  White;  and 
each  III  a  copy  of  Handout  4,  Observer  Rating  Scale. 

10,  Tell  members  /^2  and  //3  to  proceed  with  role  play  for 
15  minutes,  as  //I  observes  c     At  the  end  of  15  minutes, 
call  tii^.e.    Allow  2  or  3  minutes  for  the  role  players 

to  complete  racing  scales  for  Round  3,  and  an  additional 
10  minutes  for  role  players  to  receive  feedback  from 
th.*  oosorver  ana  to  share  and  discuss  their  ratings. 

11,  Te]l  tUe  trios  to  meet  and  briefly  review  Handout  1, 
Influencing  and  Being  Influenced.     Their  discussion 
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should  include  their  experiences  in  the  role  play  in 
'    light  of  what  Handout  1  says.     Ask  them  to  list  on 
newsprint  3  implications  they  derive  from  the  exercise 
for  their  work  in  school  committees  and  classrooms, 
to  be  shared  with  the  total  group. 

'-[l.    Ask  the- trios  to  post  their  reports  and  briefly  share 


2,  Read  Theory  Paper  3,  Is  Help  Helpful? 

3,  Prepare  newsprint  sheets  for  Step  LI. 

4,  Assemble  handouts  newsprint,  masking  tape  and  felt  tip 
pens  for  each  trio. 


Handout  I  (3  for  each  trip) 
Handout  2  (2  for  each  trio) 
Handout  3  (2  for  each  trio) 
Handout  4  (3  for  each  trio) 
Handout  5  (3  for  each  trio) 
Handout  6  (I  for  each  trio) 
Handout  7  (I  for  each  trio) 


2,  Theory  Paper  3,  Is  Help  Helpful? 

3,  Newsprint,  felL  tip  pens  and  masking  tape  for  Step 


them  in  tha  total  group. 


Trainer 

Preparation;     1,     Read  exercise  and  all  handouts. 


Materials: 


L.     Copies  of  Handouts  L  through  7 
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Handout  1 
Influencing  and  Being  Influenced 

Interpersonal  influence  happens  all  the  time.     It  happens  anywhere  and 
everywhere.     Parents  influence  an  infant  to  stay  away  from  danger  by 
placing  him/her  in  a  playpen.     The  child  may  in  turn  influence  1  or  both 
parents  to  attend  to  him/her  by  crying.     Learners  in  the  classroom 
influence  activities  by  approving  some  activities  even  though  the  teacher 
disapproves  of  them.     Individuals  continually  try  to  influence  each  other. 
In  groups,  frequently  there  is  an  effort  to  influence  what  is  happening 
and  how  it  is  happening. 

The  process  of  influencing  is  2-way,  reciprocal,  and  mutual.     It  is  an. 
interaction  of  forces  which  have  influence  effects.     These  effects  then 
become  a  new  combination  of  forces  with  their  own  effects. 

Key  ideas  to  remember  are  listed  below. 

Influence.     Things   (forces)  that  happen  or  are  present  that  cause 
us  to  think,  feel  and  do  things.     For  example,  rain  is  a  force 
which  influences  what  you  think,  do  and  feel.     Political  speeches 
are  a  force  which  influence  what  you  think,  d    and  feel.  School 
rules  influence  what  you  think,  do  and  feel. 

Interpersonal  influence.     Forces  exerted  by  a  person  or  group  that 
have  the  power  to  get  another  person  or  group  to  think,  feel  and 
do  things.     For  example,  rain  may  cause  you  to  decide  to  stay  home, 
but  the  offer  of  a  ride  to  your  destination  and  back  may  cause  you 
to  be  influenced  to  go.     The  effects  of  talking  with  a  politician 
after  he/she  has  given  a  speech  can  be  different  from  the  effects 
of  the  speech  itself.     \^en  you  are  given  the  chance  to  interact 
with  the  people  who  make  school  rules,  how  you  think,  feel  and  act 
may  differ  from  the  ways  you  think,  feel  and  act  when  just  given 
orders  to  follow. 

Accepting  and  rejecting  influence.     Influence  forces  produce  behaviors; 
they  cause  people  to  think,  feel  and  do  things.     When  the  influence 
forces  are  sufficiently  powerful,   the  result  is  acceptance  of  the 
influence.    However,  when  the  forces  are  not  powerful  enough,  the 
result  may  be  a  rejection  of  the  influence.     The  thing  to  remember 
is  that  both  kinds  of  behavior  may  take  place  and  should  be  seen  as 
influence . 

Sources  of  Power  for  Influencing 

It  was  stated  above  that  interpersonal  influence  consists  of  forces  exerted 
by  a  person  or  a  group  that  have  the  power  to  make  you  think,   feel  and 
do  thinr,s,     Furthermore,  when  interpersonal  infl  jnce  is  rejected,  it  may 
lack  the  power  needed  for  acceptance- 
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Historically,  power  has  been  considered  a  sociological  term,  specifically 
describing  actions  of  nations  and  armies.     It  has  been  used  politically, 
to  plan  for  negotiating  and  legislating. 

In  recent  years  students  of  human  interaction  have  increasingly  demon- 
strated that  power  depends  upon  emotions*  attitudes  and  motives.  Social- 
psychological  studies  have  shown  that  power  means  the  ability  to  affect » 
to  influence  and  to  cause  people  to  think,,  feel  or  do  somethi  uj.^ 

2 

One  study  of  social  influence    describes  5  sources  of  power.     For  the 
authors  of  this  study     the  source  of  power  is  the  relationship  between 
the  person  being  influenced  and  the  influencer,  that  is,  the  accepter  of 
the  influence  perceives  the  influencer  as  having  1  or  more  of  the  kinds 
of  power  listed  below. 

Reward  power — the  power  to  give  or  withhold  something  perceived  by 
the  other  as  having  value 

Coercive  power — the  power  to  inflict  some  kind  of  punishment  the 
other  wants  to  avoid 

Legitimate  power — the  power  to  use  a  position,  superior  knowledge 
or  greater  influence  so  that  the  other  perceives  the  influencer 
has  the  right  to  prescribe  behavior 

Expert  power — the  power  to  utilize  superior  skill  or  competence  to 
cause  others  to  think,   feel  and  do  things 

Referent  power — the  power  to  cause  people  to  do,  think  and  feel 
things  because  of  personal  attraction,  a  desire  to  be  like  the  other 
or  a  desire  to  be  identified  with  the  other  or  what  the  other  stands 
for 

In  this  exercise  you  will  have  the  opportunity,   in  a  series  of  role  plays, 
to  practice  influencing  and  being  influenced.     At  the  end  of  the  exercise 
there  will  be  time  co  discuss  what  you  have  learned  about  yourself  as 
an  influencer. 


May^R,  ,  PoDer  and  I'dor^ence^  K.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Mew  York,  1972. 

9 

^^French,  J.  R.  P.,  Jr.,  and  Raven,  B.  "The  Bases  of  Social  Power,"  in 
Cartwright,  D.,  and  Zander,  A.,  Jroup  fXmamics ,  Third  Edition,  Harper 
and  Row,  Publishers,  New  York,   1968,   pp.  259-269. 
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Handout  2 

Briefing  for  President  of  Local  Association 
(Meredith  or  Mary  Reed) 


This  is  your  first  year  as  president  of  the  local  association.  Last 
year  you  were  membership  chairperson,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  local 
association  achieved  100  percent  in  local,  unified  membership.     You  are 
most  anxious  to  have  the  association  under  your  presidency  .naintain  its 
membership  record.     The  date  is  December  I,     You  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  state  membership  chairperson  advising  you  that  out  of  150  teachers, 
the  records  show  that  145  joined  the  state  association  and  140  joined  the 
national.     Upon  checking,  you  discover  that  the  5  members  who  did  not  join 
the  state  association  also  did  not  join  the  local,     Chris  White  was 
recommended  to  you  by  another  officer  as  a  hard  worker,  and  you  named 
Chris  mp-nbership  chairperson.     Your  goals  for  Chris  White  are  to: 

I,     Get  Chris  to  conduct  an  intensive  followup  membership  campaign 

to  enroll  the  nonmembers  in  local,  state  and  national  associations 


2,     Get  Chris  to  arrange  for  a  succession  of  personal  contacts  by 
teachers  v/ith  influence  on  the  nonmembers  to  secure  their 
enrollment 

Your  sources  of  power  are: 


1,  Your  legitimate  power  as  president 

2,  Your  ability  to  reward  by  giving  or  withholding  praise 

3,  Your  referent  power,  based  on  mutual  aspirations  for  the  record 
of  the  association 

You  are  influenced  by: 

1,     Your  desire  to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  state  and  national 
associations 


2,     Your  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  local  when  you  were 
membership  chairperson 
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Handout  3 
Briefing  for  Chris  Wliite 


You  are  membership  chairperson  of  the  local  association.     Last  year  (for 
the  first  time)  the  local  achieved  100  percent  in  local,  state  and 
national  membership.     One  of  your  close  friends  last  year  was  quite  criti- 
cal of  the  intensive  membership  campaign  conducted  by  Meredith  (Mary) 
Reed,  this  yearns  president,  who  was  membership  chairperson  last  year* 
Your  friend  protested  a  lack  of  freedom  of  choice  because  of  the  pressure 
to  join  all  3  associations  and  convinced  you  that  people  should  be  given 
information  about  the  organizations  and  then  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
themselves  v/hether  to  join  or  not.     This  year,   of  150  teachers,  145 
joined  the  local  and  state  associations  and  140  joined  the  national* 
The  date  is  December  1, 

Goals  of  Chris  White 

1,  You  feel  it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  any 
further  membership  contacts  this  late  in  the  year 

2,  You  believe  teachers  are  adults  who  can  make  their 
own  choices   (there  is  no  need  to  sell  membership; 
the  organization  programs  sell  themselves) 

3,  You  want  to  move  on  up  to  higher  offices  in  the 
association 

Your  sources  of  power  are: 

1,  Your  legitimate  power  as  membership  chairperson 

2,  Your  expert  power  as  a  very  knowledgeable  worker 

3,  Your  coercive  power,  based  on  your  ability  to  punish  the 
president  by  not  working  toward  his/her  goals 

You  are  influenced  by: 

1,     The  referent  power  of  your  friend 


1 
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Exercise  14 


Handout  4 
Observer  Rating  Scale 


Check  the  box  for  each  role  that  most  nearly  indicates  your  perception. 

Check  roles  you  are  observing:     Reed   ;  l^ite   ;  Adams   ; 

Hammond   .     Write  names  of  roles  in  spaces  provided. 


Q) 

e 


Who  led? 

1.  Completely  led 

2.  Almost  completely  led 

3.  Led  quite  a  bit 

4.  Led  a  little 

How  satisfying  did  this 
experience  appear  to  je 
for  each  role  player? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


How  much  agreement  do  you 
guess  each  role  player 
thought  was  achieved? 

1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


How  responsible  did  each  role 
player  appear  to  be  for  what 
took  place? 

i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


How  willing  did  each  role 
player  seem  to  be  to  change 
in  the  direction  indicated? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 . 
8. 
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Exercise  14 


Handout  5 
Role  Player  Rating  Scale 


Check  your  role:  Reed 


White 


Adams 


Hammond 


Check  the  box  which  most  nearly  indicates  your  experience, 


Who  led? 


How  much  responsibility  did  I  feel 
for  what  took  place? 


1.  Other  completely  led 

2.  Other  almost  completely 

3.  Other  led  quite  a  bit 

4.  Other  led  a  little  more 

5.  I  led  a  little  more 

6 .  I  led  quite  a  bit 

7.  I  led  almost  completely 

8.  I  led  completely 


led 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  this 
experience? 


Completely  dissatisfied 
Almost  completely  dissatisfied 
Quite  dissatisfied 
A  little  more  dissatisfies 
than  satisfied 
I      I  5.  Halfway  between  satisfied 

and  dissatisfied 
I      I  6.  A  little  more  satisfied 
than  dissatisfied 
Quite  satisfied 
Almost  completely  satisfied 


7. 
8. 


The  amount  of  agreement  between 
us  was : 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


Complete  disagreement 
Almost  complete  disagreement 
Quite  a  bit  of  disagreement 
A  little  more  disagreement 

  than  agreement 

I      I  5.  About  equal  amounts  of 

  disagreement  and  agreement 

I      I  6.  A  little  more  agreement  than 
_  disagreement 

7.  Quite  a  bit  of  agreement 

8.  Complete  agreement 


1,  No  responsibility 

2,  Almost  no  responsibility 

3,  Quite  a  lack  of  responsibility 

4,  Only  a  small  lack  of 
responsibility 

5,  Halfway  between  no  respon- 
sibility and  complete 
responsibility 

6,  A  little  responsibility 

7,  A  lot  of  responsibility 

8,  Almost  complete  responsibility 


How  willing  was  I  to  change  in  the 
direction  indicated? 


]2. 


]3. 


There  was  nothing  indicating 
that  I  should  change 
I  almost  completely  rejected 
the  direction  of  change 
indicated  for  me 
I  quite  rejected  the  direction 
of  change  indicated  for  me 
I  rejected  a  little  more 
than  I  accepted 
I  was  a  little  more  willing 
to  change  than  not 
I  was  quite  willing  to  change 
I  was  almost  completely 
willing  to  change 
I      I  8.  I  was  completely  willing  to 
change  in  the  direction 
indicated 


□  5. 
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Exercise  14 


Handout  6 
Briefing  for  Don  or  Donna  Adams 

You  are  editor  of  the  local  association  newsletter.     You  have  held  this 
position  for  10  years.     You  are  very  confident  of  your  editorial  ability. 
Next  year  the  national  meeting  of  the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association  will  be  held  in  this  area.     The  local  association  has  agreed 
to  send  you,  expenses  paid,   to  the  NSPRA  workshop.     After  all  the  Lime 
you  have  put  in  on  the  newsletter  for  10  years,  you  feel  this  is  a  just 
reward  for  your  efforts*     You  are  very  busy  in  community  activities. 
You  nre  chairperson  of  the  English  Curriculum  Study  Committee.     You  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  adequate  time  to  edit  the  newsletter. 
You  are  tired  of  repeated  calls  to  building  representatives  asking  for 
news  and  not  getting  any.     Your  goals  for  Cecil  (Cecelia)  Hammond, 
president  of  the  association,  are  to: 

1.  Get  help  in  editing  the  newsletter  but  to  remain  chief  editor 
yourself, 

2.  Get  him/her  to  agree  that  the  nev/sletter  need  not  contain 
information  about  delegate  meetiags   (the  secretary  should  send 
out  brief  reports  of  meetings  and  an  advance  agenda;  that's 
the  secretary's  responsibility,  not  yours) 

3.  Convince  the  president  that  human  relations  stories  about 
activities  of  individual  members  are  of  greatest  interest  to 
readers  of  the  newsletter  (news  of  association  activities  is 
not  what  members  want) 

4.  Get  funds  to  hire  a  secretary  who  can  type  the  copy,  duplicate 
it  and  mail  out  the  newsletter  (you  have  been  doing  this  by 
yourself) 

Your  sources  of  power  are: 

1.  Your  expert  power,  based  on  years  of  experience 

2.  Your  coercive  power,  based  on  your  ability  to  punish  by  blaming 
your  problems  on  lack  of  help 

You  are  influenced  by; 

1.  Your  desire  to  gain  favorable  attention  from  NSPRi\ 

2,  Your  frustrated  efforts  to  geL  news 
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Exercise  14 
Handout  7 

Briefing  for  Cecil  or  Cecelia  Hammond 


You  are  president  of  the  local  association.     You  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  work  of  Don  (Donna)  Adams,  editor  of  the  local  association  newsletter, 
•  The  newsletter  comes  out  at  indefi'.nite  times,  is  not  related  to  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  association,  is  too  long  and  is  very  loosely 
written.     Your  specific  goals  for  Don  (Donna)  Adams  are  to: 

1,  Have  regular  publication  dates  which  are  adhered  to 

2,  Include  a  resume  of  major  items  that  appear  on  the  agenda  of 
the  delegate  assemblies 

3,  Improve  the  style  and  readability  of  the  newsletter 

4,  Get  a  wider  coverage  of  association  activities,  with  more  reports 
on  building  activities 

5,  Get  the  editor  to  resign  unless  he/she  agrees  to  the  above  goals 

6,  Keep  the  good  will  and  support  of  the  editor  for  the  organization 

?•     Keep  costs  for  the  newsletter  down  (limited  funds  are  available 
and  the  association  does  not  have  any  paid  secretarial  help) 

Your  sources  of  power  are: 

1,     Your  legitimate  power  as  president 

'    2.     Your  coercive  power  to  remove  the  editor 

3,     Your  power  to  withhold  rewards  the  editor  seeks 

You  are  influenced  by: 

1,  Conflict  between  yourself  and  the  editor  about  the  function  of 
the  newsletter 

2,  Your  desires  to  not  alienate  the  editor 
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EXERClSlL  15:     ISSUES  IN  DEALING  WITH  CONFLICT  SITUATIONS 

90  Minutes 


To  utilize  participants'  past  experiences  with  conflict 
situations  in  order  to  clarify  their  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  conflict  situations.    To  enable  participants  to 
reflect  on  their  own  styles  of  dealing  with  conflict 
situations , 

This  is  primarily  a  cognitive  exercise,  in  which  participants 
individually  and  in  trios  engage  in  a  number  of  activities 
that  should  increase  their  understanding  of  conflict 
situations.     It  would  be  a  good  introduction  to  Exercise  2, 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Awareness  of 

Group 

Influence 

own  behavior 

diagnostic 

ability 

Communication 

Problem-solving 

effectiveness 

i 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■! 

Purpose; 


Setting: 
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Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


15 


10 


20 


15 


15 


1 .  Introduce  Chart 
the  exercise 


2.  Discuss 
conflict 
situations 


Handout  1 


3.  Fill  out  Handout  2 

opinionnaire 
about 
conflict 
situations 


4.  Read 

Handout  3 


Handout  3 


5.  List  ways  Newsprint 

to  deal  Felt  tip 

productively  pens 

with  Masking 

conflict  tape 
situations 


6*  Share  lists 


Write  a  per- 
sonal list 
of  ways  to 
deal  with 
conflict 
situations 


Directions 

1.  Display  chart  showing  the 
activities  and  review  the 
purpose  of  the  exercise* 

2,  Form  trios.  Distribute 
Handout  1,  What  Do  I  Do  in  a 
Conflict  Situation?  Review 
the  instructions  with  the 
participants,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  clarification. 
Tell  them  they  have  15  minutes 
to  complete  this  task. 

3.  Distribute  Handout  2,  An 
Opinionnaire  about  Conflict 
Situations.     Tell  individuals 
to  fill  it  in  and  keep  it  for 
discussion  later. 

4.  Distribute  Handout  3,  Dealing 
with  Conflict  Situations,  and 
tell  participants  to  read  the 
paper. 

5.  Tell  each  trio  to  produce  a 
list  of  ways  to  deal  produc- 
tively with  conflict  situations. 
Tell  them  to  base  their  lists 
on  their  reading  and  opinion- 
naire ratings. 

Direct  them  to  write  their 
lists  on  newsprint  to  share 
in  the  total  group. 

6.  Tell  each  trio  to  post  its  list 
and  share  the  list  with 
everyone. 

7.  Ask  the  participants  to  reflect 
about  their  own  style  of  dealing 
with  conflict  situations  and 

to  write  their  own  personal 
list  of  ways  in  which  they  hope 
to  become  more  adept  at  dealing 
with  conflict  situations. 


3 
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Exercise  15 


Handout.  1 
Do  I  Do  in  a  Conflict  Situation? 


Instructions 


1.  Read  the  following  description  of  a  conflict  situation  and  recall  1 
or  more  conflict  situations  in  which  you  were  1  of  the  parties  in 
conflict . 

A  conflict  situation  exists  when  there  is  no  chance  of 
a  solution  which  will  satisfy  all  parties  equally  well. 
Radical,  basic  differences  between  parties  who  are 
concerned  with  the  same  issue  indicate  that  the  situa-^^ 
tion  is  one  of  conflict  and  not  open  to  collaboration. 

2.  In  your  trio  share  and  discuss  the  instances  of  conflict  situations 
each  of  you  has  experienced.     In  your  discussion,  include  topics 
such  as  the  following: 

•  How  did  I  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  conflict  situation? 
m  How  did  I  deal  with  the  situation? 

•  How  did  the  situation  turr.  out? 


^Jung,  C,  Pino,  R.,  and  Emory,  R. ,  Understanding  Conflict  and  Uegotiationy 
Xicom,  Inc.,  Tuxedo,  New  York,  1971, 
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Exercise  15 


Handout  2 

An  Opinionnaire  about  Conflict  Situations 


Instructions 

Place  a  check  after  each  item  indicating  the  extent  to  which  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  statement.     Please  respond  to  each  item.  Remember 
there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.     The  checklist  is  intended  to 
elucidate  differences  in  the  assumptions  and  points  of  view  brought  by 
different  individuals  to  conflict  situations. 


1.     The  only  genuine  basis  for  dealing  with  conflict  situations  is  the 
restoration  of  trust  among  those  involved. 


Strongly  agree 

Completely  undecided 

Strongly  disagree 

+5 

1  1 

0 

1      1      1  1 

-5 

2.     A  major  tool  in  dealing  with  conflict  situations  is  the  ability  to 
bring  rational  arguments  to  bear  when  feelings  run  high. 


Titrongly  agree 

Completely  undecided 

Strongly  disagree 

+5 

0 

1           1           1           1           1  1 

-5 

1  1 

3.     Any  conflict 

situation  can  be  dealt  with  if  there 

is  adequate  time 

and  interest. 

Strongly  agree 

Completely  undecided 

Strongly  disagree 

+5 

1  1 

1  1  II  1  1 

-5 

1  1 

A.     The  loyalty  one  feels  to  one's  own  group  usually  predisposes  a 
person  to  conflicts  with  certain  other  groups. 


Strongly  agree 

Completely  undecided 

Strongly  disagree 

+5 

1  1 

0 

1      1     1      1  1 

-5 

1           1  1 

o-'.. 
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5.     The  success  of  an  individual  in  a  group  to  a  significant  degree 
■   depends  on  his/her  ability  to  ignore  conflicts  and  to  concentrate 
on  getting  the  job  done. 


Strongly  agree                   Completely  undecided 
+5  0 

1          1          1          I           1          1          1  1 

Strongly  disagree 
-5 

1  i 

6.     It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  a  conflict  situation  when  one  is 
personally  involved  as  a  party  in  the  conflicts 

Strongly  agree                    Completely  undecided 
+5  0 

1          1          1          1           i          1          1  1 

Strongly  disagree 
-5 

1  1 

7.     Most  conflict  situations  cannot  be  successfully 
side  or  the  other  is  prepared  to  accept  defeat. 

reduced  unless  one 

Strongly  agree                    Completely  undecided 
+5  0 

1     1     1      1      1      1      1  1 

Strongly  disagree 
-5 

!  1 

8.     It  is  important  in  dealing  with  conflict  situations  for  someone  not 
involved  to  help  those  in  conflict  face  up  to  the  issues  and 
feelings . 


Strongly  agree 
+5 

1  1 

Completely  undecided 
0 

1           1           11  1 

Strongly  disagree 
-5 

I        1  ! 

9.     The  success 
to  a  signif 
situations . 

of  an  individual  in  almost  any 
icant  degree  on  his/her  ability 

undertaking  will  depend 
to  avoid  conflict 

Strongly  agree 
+5 

1  1 

Completely  undecided 
0 

1           1           1           1  1 

Strongly  disagree 
-5 

t           1  1 

ERIC 
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10,     Tlie  best  way  to  deal  with  most  interpersonal  conflict  situations  is 
to  smooth  them  over  whenever  possible. 


Strongly  agree 

Completely  undecided 

Strongly  disagree 

+5 

1  1 

0 

-5 

1  I 
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Exercise  15 

Handout  3 
Dealing  with  Conflict  Situations 

Conflict  Situations  Are  Different  from  Collaborative  Situations 

Host  problems  in  education  can  be  resolved  with  collaborative  problem- 
solving  methods.     When  it  appears  that  a  mutually  satisfying  solution 
can  be  found  to  a  problem,  teamwork  and  collaboration  are  appropriate. 
Conflict  situations  are  different. 

A  conflict  situation  exists  when  there  is  no  chance  of  a  solution  that 
will  satisfy  all  parties  equally.     Radical,  basic  differences  between 
parties  who  are  concerned  with  the  same  issue  indicate  that  the  situation 
is  one  of  conflict,  and  not  open  to  collaboration^ 

American  society  places  great  value  on  teamwork  and  collaboration. 
Indeed,  teamwork  has  been  the  basis  of  much  progress,  and  the  key  to 
increased  understanding  between  groups  of  people.     Conflict,  on  the  other, 
hand,  can  lead  to  destructive  fighting. 

The  failur:^  to  recognize  conflict  situations  for  what  they  are  and  to 
understand  the  special  procedures  they  call  for  can  lead  to  destructive 
results.     People  tend  naturally  to  avoid  conflict  or  to  deal  with  it  as 
if  it  could  be  smoothed  over.      Attempting  to  apply  collaborative  problem 
solving  to  a  conflict  situation  is  inappropriate  and  self-defeating.  A 
conflict  situation  calls  for  a  special  process  of  negotiation.    To  under- 
stand why  this  is  so  and  how  negotiation  works  demands  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  conflict  situations. 

Conflict  Situations 

First,  the  parties  involved  must  have  basic  differences  of  interest  and 
need  concerning  the  issues  in  question.     It  should  be  immediately  clear 
to  all  concerned  that,  no  matter  what  action  is  taken,  the  best  that 
will  happen  is  that  the  needs  of  some  parties  will  be  met  at  the  expense 
of  the  needs  of  others.     If  the  situation  is  not  handled  properly,  it  may 
happen  that  no  one  is  satisfied,  no  needs  are  met  and  the  conflict  is  in 
no  way  resolved.     All  must  accept  these  premises. 

Second,  the  parties  in  conflict  must  understand  that  battling  over  the 
issue  is  an  appropriate,  potentially  constructive  thing  to  do  because 
there  is  no  way  of  cooperating  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution.  By 
definition,  the  conflict  situation  is  one  of  radical  differences.  It 
has  to  be  acceptable  to  all  to  admit  that  such  differences  exist. 
Otherwise,  some  parties  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  strive  for 
their  needs  and  angry,  destructive  actions  will  inevitably  follow. 


Jung,  C,  Pino,  R.,  and  Emory,  R. ,  Understanding  Confliat  and  l^egotiationy 
Xicom,  Inc.,  Tuxedo,  New  York,  1971. 
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Third,  the  ground  rules  for  tie  struggle  must  be  clear.     If  they  are  not 
clear,  people  may  do  unfair  things,  misunderstand  each  other  or,  at  best, 
feel  that  they  are  being  treated  unfairly. 

Fourth,  the  parties  should  begin  negotiation.     They  must  each  present 
their  desires  or  demands  and  in  doing  so  use  whatever  power  they  have 
to  influence  the  actions  that  are  taken  on  the  issues.     Negotiation  is 
based  on  power.     In  a  collaboration  situation,  the  solution  is  generally 
found  when  power  is  shared  and  positions  are  compromised.     In  negotiation, 
power  is  never  given  up  or  shared.     It  is  inappropriate  to  give  it  up. 
The  other  party  will  use  it  for  its  own  interests  and  thus  leaye  the 
party  that  gave  up  power  feeling  more  angry  and  betrayed  than  ever. 
Trying  to  be  cooperative  in  a  conflict  situation  can  lead  to  heightened 
destructive  consequences;  great  harm  is  sometimes  done  in  the  name  of 
helpfulness  I 

Fifth,  parties  that  are  in  conflict  about  some  issues  can,  and  usually 
do,   face  at  the  same  time  many  other  issues  on  which  they  need  to  compro- 
mise, cooperate  or  collaborate.     For  instance,  in  the  relationship  between 
any  husband  and  wife,  most  issues  that  concern  them  as  a  couplp  call  for 
compromise,  and  mutually  satisfying  solutions  can  be  worked  out.     On  other 
issues  they  will  always  be  in  conflict,  and  solutions  to  these  other 
problems  must  be  worked  out  in  different  ways.     These  conflict  areas  are 
repeatedly  negotiated  without,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ending  the  relationship. 
Husbands  and  wives  remain  friends  and  allies  on  most  issues  while  honestly 
facing  and  negotiating  others.     Divorce  may  occur  mo3t  frequently  between 
couples  who  demand  that  each  individual  have  the  same  needs  and  interests 
all  the  time.     Clean  fighting  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  happy,  loving 
relationships;  if  this  is  not  understood,  there  is  dirty  fighting,  which 
can  be  disastrous. 


EXERCISE  16:     ONE-WAY  AND  TWO-WAY  COMMU>J  :CATION 


90  Minutes 


Note  to  Trainers ;    You  may  wish  to  prepare  a 
newsprint  chart  of  the  Contmunication  Exercise 
Record  Sheets,  to  be  posted  for  use  in  Steps  9  and 
10  of  the  exercise,  to  facilitate  sharing  of 
group  data. 


Purpose:  To  highlight  the  process  of  communication.     To  demonstrate 

the  uses  and  effects  of  2  types  of  communication •  To 
study  communication  in  teims  of  accuracy,  time  required 
and  attitudes. 

Setting;  Demonstrates  uses  and  effects  of  l~way  and  2-way 

communication.    It  requires  the  assistance  of  3  persons 
from  the  group — a  communicator  and  2  observers  • 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Contributing 

Communication 

to  group's 

awareness  of 

Itself 
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Steps;  1.    Provide  input  on  ccmmunication  by  involving  participants 

in  a  diiscussion  of  the  meaning  and  need  for  effective 
communication  in  cooperative  effort  and  group  enterprise. 
The  trainer  should  bring  out  the  following  points: 

a.  Communication  may  be  considered  in  terms  cf 
the  content — the  message  sent. 

b.  Communication  may  be  considered  in  terms  of 
direction.    It  may  be  1-way  (A— ^B) .     It  may 
be  2-way  (A-*-^B)  or  it  may  be  a  network 
(A-^B— ^A)  . 

c.  Communication  may  be  considered  in  terms  of 
intensity  of  sound  or  sound  interference. 

Distribute  Handout  1,  Communication.    Allow  a  few 
minutes  for  scanning  and  comment. 

2.  Select  a  communicator  and  2  observers.     (The  person 
selected  as  communicator  should  be  articulate  and 
should  speak  clearly  and  distinctly.) 

Distribute  Handout  2,  Instructions  for  Observers,  to 
the  2  persons  you  have  chosen.    Ask  one  observer  to 
watch  the  communicator.    Ask  the  other  observer  to 
watch  the  participants. 

Part  1:    One-way  communication.    Give  the  communicator 
Handout  3,  Communicator's  Direction  (Part  1).  Allow 
him/her  to  study  the  drawing  while  you  distribute 
Handout  4,  Participants'  Directions  (Part  1). 

3.  Place  the  communicator  behind  a  screen  or  portable 
blackboard  or  have  the  communicator  sit  with  his/her 
back  to  the  group.    The  communicator  should  be  easily 
heard  but  not  seen,  except  by  his/her  observer.     If  no 
screen  is  available,  you  may  wish  to  have  participants 
seat  themselves  and  have  the  communicator  stand  behind 
them  as  he/she  instructs.    Situate  observer  #1  where 
he/she  can  see  the  facial  expressions  and  physical 
reactions  of  the  communicator;  situate  observer  //2 
where  he/she  can  see,  but  not  distract,  the  participants 

4.  Give  the  signal  to  begin.    Record  starting  time.  Keep 
time.     It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  the  group  again 
to  ask  no  questions  and  to  monitor  the  situation  as 
well  as  the  time.    Record  the  time  the  communicator 
completes  the  directions. 
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5.  Record  the  information  necessary  to  complete  the  top 
portion  of  the  Communications  Exercise  Record  Sheet  #1. 
Ask  each  participant  to  record  the  number  of  rectangles 
he/she  thinks  he/she  has  drawn  correctly-    Ask  parti- 
cipants to  keep  their  papers  until  Part  2  of  the 
exercise  is  completed. 

6.  Part  2:     Two-way  communication.    Give  the  communicator 
his/her  copy  of  Handout  5,  Communicator's  Directions 
(Part  2).    Give  each  observer  a  fresh  copy  of  Handout  2. 
Distribute  Handout  6,  Participants'  Directions  (Part  2). 

7.  Position  communicator  in  front  of  the  group.  Caution 
him/her  to  avoid  facial  cues  and  hand  movements. 
Instruct  observers  to  assume  their  positions.  Begin 
exercise.    Record  beginning  time.     Record  time  the 
communicator  completes  the  directions  to  the  group. 

8.  Record  the  information  necessary  to  complete  the  top 
portion  of  Communications  Exercise  Record  Sheet  //2. 
Ask  group  members  to  estimate  the  number  of  rectangles 
drawn  correctly. 

9.  Distribute  copies  of  Handout  3,  Communicator's  Directions 
(Part  I),  to  all  participants  to  check  accuracy  of  their 
first  drawings.    A  correct  rectangle  touches  1  or  2 
other  rectangles  at  the  matching  location  on  the  sides 

of  the  other  rectangles.     It  should  also  be  oriented 
vertically,  horizontally  or  diagonally  as  on  the 
communicator's  page.    Solicit  from  the  group  information 
to  complete  Record  Sheet  //I. 

10.  Distribute  copies  of  Handout  5,  Communicator's  Directions 
(Part  2),  to  all  participants  to  check  accuracy  of 
their  second  drawings.     Complete  Record  Sheet  #2. 
(Trainer  may  wish  to  have  participants  tally  their 
estimated  and  actual  scores  on  newsprint  charts  of  the 
record  sheets,  prepared  prior  to  the  session.) 

11.  Share  and  compare  the  results  in  terms  of  time,  accuracy 
and  level  of  confidence. 

Direct  the  observers  to  report.     Encourage  the  communi- 
cator and  group  members  to  express  their  views,  feelings, 
etc.  regarding  the  2  parts  of  the  exercise.  Allow 
time  to  discuss  and  generalize.     The  following  points 
are  usually  brought  out: 


a.     In  the  1-way  communication  exercise  the  task 
probably  was  accomplished  more  rapidly,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  communicator  and  at 
the  expense  of  those  receiving  the  message. 
The  results  are  less  accurate.    It  ia  a 
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relatively  pleasant  experience  for  the  communi- 
cator and  a  somewhat  frustrating  experience 
for  the  other  group  members .    The  level  of 
confidence  of  the  hearer  is  lower. 

In  the  2-way  communication  exercise  the  task 
probably  took  considerably  more  time  to 
accomplish.     Its  results  are  more  accurate. 
It  is  a  rather  unpleasant  and  exasperating 
experience  for  the  communicator  and  a  much 
more  pleasant  experience  for  the  other  group 
members.    The  level  of  confidence  is  higher. 

12.  Discuss  the  -implications  of  this  exercise  for  group 
members  who  must  communicate  with  a  great  many  indi-- 
viduals  and  groups  in  connection  with  work  assignments 
and  project  responsibilities. 

13.  Distribute  Handout  7,  One-Way  and  Two ^Way  Conmunication. 
Allow  a  few  minutes  for  scanning  and  comments  or 
questions . 


Trainer 

Preparation;     1.    Read  the  exercise  and  all  handout  materials. 

2.  Prepare  newsprint  charts  of  Communications  Exercise 
Record  Sheets  #1  and  f;2  for  Step  10  (optional). 

3.  Assemble  all  handout  materials  and  pencils  for 
participants . 


Materials ;        1.    Handout  1,  Communication  (for  all  participants) 

2.  Handout  2,  Instructions  for  Observers  (for  observers 
only,  2  per  observer) 

3.  Handouts  3  nnd  5,  Communicator's  Directions  (for  all 
participants) 

4.  Handouts  4  and  6,  Participants'  Directions  (for  all 
participants) 

5.  Handout  7,  One-Way  and  Two-Way  Communication  (for  all 
participants) 

6.  Newsprint  chart  for  Step  10  (optional) 
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Conmunications  Exercise  Record  Sheet  //I: 
One-Way  Communication 


ENDING  TIME    Minutes    Seconds 


BEGINNING  TIME  Minutes   Seconds 


LAPSED  TIME  Minutes    Seconds 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

ESTIMATED  THEY  DREW:  WHO  ACTUALLY  DID  DRAW: 

4  FIGURES  CORRECTLY  4  FIGURES  CORRECTLY  _ 


3  "  "   3 

2  "  "    2 

1  "  "    1 

0  "  "    0 


.  NUMBER  OF  GROUP  MEMBERS  mO  DREW  FIGURES  APPROXIMATELY  THE  SAME  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE  AS  THE  EXAMPLE  DESCRIBED   . 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  POSITIONED  THEIR  DRAWING  ON  THE  PAPER  IN  APPROXI- 
MATELY THE  SAME  PLACE  AS  THE  EXAMPLE  DESCRIBED   . 


ERIC 


3J3 
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Communications  Exercise  Record  Sheet  #2: 
Two-Way  Communication 


ENDING  TIME  Minutes    Seconds 


BEGINNING  TIME  Minutes    Seconds 


LAPSED  TIME  Minutes    Seconds 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

ESTIMATED  THEY  DREW:  WHO  ACTUALLY  DID  DRAW: 

4  FIGURES  CORRECTLY  ■   4  FIGURES  CORRECTLY 

2       ti              11  2 

2       tt              tt  2       "  " 

II              II  I  " 

0       "  "    0       "  "  _ 


NUMBER  OF  GROUP  MEMBERS  WHO  DREW  FIGURES  APPROXIMATELY  THE  SAME  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE  AS  THE  EXAMPLE  DESCRIBED   . 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  POSITIONED  THEIR  DRAWING  ON  THE  PAPER  IN  APPROXI- 
MATELY THE  SAME  PLACE  AS  THE  EXAMPLE  DESCRIBED   . 
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Exercise  16 


Handout  1 
Communication 

Communication  is  the  process  by  which  the  condition  (ideas,  feelings, 
attitudes,  etc.)  of  someone  is  understood  by  another  person.     It  is  a 
process  of  transmission:     someone  creates  a  message  that  is  received  and 
interpreted  by  another  person. 

Thei  communicator  begins  by  having  an  idea  or  condition  of  his/her  own 
that  he/she  wishes  to  transmit.     In  verbal  communication,  the  communicator 
attempts  to  formulate  this  condition  into  words — our  medium  of  verbal 
expression.     The  communicator  chooses  the  words  that  seem  to  best  repre- 
sent his/her  idea  or  condition.     These  words  are  then  expressed  by  making 
the  noises  that  represent  these  words  (the  communicator  says  them). 

The  receiver  hears  the  noises,  translates  them  into  words,  attributes  to 
them  the  meanings  they  have  for  him/her  and  then  gets  the  idea  that  these 
words  represent  to  him/her. 

Communication  is  accurate  to  the  extent  that  the  idea  that  has  been 
created  in  the  receiver  is  like  the  idea  that  was  in  the  communicator. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  communication  can  break  down.     If  the  communi- 
cator does  not  know,  with  accuracy,  what  his/her  own  idea  is,  he/she  will 
not  be  able  to  formulate  it  into  appropriate  words.     If  the  communicator 
is  not  aware  of  his/her  own  conditions,  he/she  will  have  difficulty 
communicating  the  condition  consciously.     So  the  first  breakdown  consists 
of  confusion  about  what  the  communicator  wishes  to  say. 

The  second  breakdown  occurs  when  the  communicator  has  difficulty  choosing 
the  words  to  represent  accurately  what  he/she  wants  to  say.     The  communi- 
cator may  lack  accurate  words  for  the  condition  or  may  forget  to  be 
precise  in  his/her  choice  of  words. 

The  third  breakdown  occurs  when  the  communicator  does  not  make  accurate 
noises  to  represent  the  words  (he/she  doesn^t  enunciate  clearly).  Or 
the  receiver  may  not  hear  the  communicator  well  because  of  his/her  own 
inattention  or  noise  interference  in  the  environment. 

The  fourth  breakdown  occurs  when  the  words  used  by  the  communicator  have 
different  meanings  for  the  receiver.     In  choosing  words,  therefore,  it 
is  very  important  for  the  communicator  to  select  words  that  will  not 
only  accurately  represent  his/her  meaning,  but  also  be  understood  by  the 
receiver . 

The  communi cation  process  at  best  runs  into  the  difficulties  listed  above. 
In  everyday  communication,  other  problems  may  occur.     The  emotional  condi- 
tion of  the  receiver  or  the  communicator  affect  how  the  message  is 
received  or  sent.     Feelings  tend  to  distort  the  accuracy  of  communication, 
either  by  mutilating  the  accuracy  of  the  transmission  or  by  distorting 
the  hearing  of  the  receiver. 
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Clarification  of  communication  is  essential  because  it  is  through 
communication  processes  that  the  v/ork  of  a  group  gets  accomplished. 
Without  communication,  people  cannot  work  together. 


6  J'  o 
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Exercise  16 


Handout  2 

Instructions  for  Observers  (Used  by  Observers  Only) 


As  you  observe  your  assigned  person(s) ,  be  alert  to  facial  expressions, 
body  movements  and  signs  of  confusion,  frustration,  etc.     Jot  down  notes 
to  help  you  recall  specific  examples  to  report  to  the  total  group  at  the 
end  of  the  second  portion  of  this  exercise. 


Exercise  16 

Handout  3 
Communicator's  Directions 
Part  1:    One-Way  Communication 


INSTRUCTIONS:     For  2  minutes  study  the  figures 
drawn  on  this  sheet.     You  will  tell  the  members 
of  the  group  how  to  draw  them.     Begin  with  the 
uppermost  rectangle  and  describe  each  rectangle 
in  succession,  taking  particular  note  of  .the 
relationship  of  each  to  the  one  preceding  it. 
No  questions  are  allowed. 


For  checking  accuracy:     To  be  con- 
sidered correctly  drawn,  each 
rectangle  must  be  touching  the 
others  at  the  appropriate  location 
and  be  directionally  oriented  in 
the  manner  portrayed  here. 


Exercise  16 


Handout  4 
Participants '  Directions 
Part  1:     One-Way  Communication 


The  communicator  will  describe  a  drawing  to  you. 
You  are  to  listen  carefully  to  his/her  instruc- 
tions and  draw  what  he/she  describes  as  accurately 
as  you  can.     You  will  be  timed,  but  there  is  no 
time  limit.    You  may  ask  no  questions  of  the 
coimnunicator  and  you  are  not  to  ask  questions  or 
offer  suggestions  to  each  other.     Each  person  is 
to  work  independently  on  this  exercise. 


Exercise  16 


Handout  5 
Communicator's  Directions 
Part  2:     Two-Way  Communication 

INSTRUCTIONS:     Study  the  figures  drawn 
on  this  sheet.     Facing  and  in  full  view 
of  the  group,  you  are  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers how  to  draw  them.    Begin  with  the 
uppermost  rectangle  and  describe  each 
in  succession,  taking  particular  note 
of  the  relationship  of  each  to  the  one 
preceding  it.    You  are  to  make  no  hand 
signals .    Answer  all  questions  from 
participants  and  repeat  and  amplify 
directions  if  necessary. 


For  checking  accuracy:    To  be  considered 
correctly  drawn,  each  rectangle  must 
be  touching  the  others  at  the  appro^ 
priate  location  and  be  directionally 
oriented  in  the  manne^  portrayed  here. 
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Handout  6 
Participants '  Directions 
rt  2:     Two-Way  Communication 


The  communicator  will  again  describe  a  draw- 
ing to  you.     This  time  he/she  will  be  in 
full  view  and  you  may  ask  questions,  break 
in  at  any  time  for  clarification  and  ask 
that  portions  of  the  directions  be  repeated. 
The  communicator  may  not  make  any  hand 
signals.    You  will  be  timed,  but  there  is 
no  time  limit.    Work  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  you  can. 
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Handout  7 
One-Way  and  Two-Way  Communication 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  1-way  and  2-way  communication,  both  of  which  we 
use  every  day.     However,  you  may  not  have  given  much  thought  to  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  1-way  and  in  2-way  communication  or  to  the  consequences 
of  using  these  ways  of  communicating. 

One-way  communication  is  the  process  you  use  when  you  are  giving  orders, 
instructions,  a  lecture,  etc.     It  is  a  process  in  which  one  person  is 
the  communicator  and  the  other  person  is  the  listener.     The  communicator 
carefully  organizes  his/her  thoughts,  decides  how  to  communicate  his/her 
ideas  and  then  coramunicates  them.     The  listener  attempts  to  concentrate 
on  the  job  of  listening,  seeking  to  understand  clearly  what  the  communi- 
cator is  saying  and  what  the  implications  of  his/her  comments  are.  As 
you  grew  up,  you  had  many  experiences  with  1-way  communication:     at  home, 
whe7:e  your  parents  may  have  communicated  primarily  in  a  1-way  fashion; 
at  church,  where  the  Sunday  School  teacher  may  have  instructed  in  a 

1-  way  mode  and  the  minister  or  priest  may  have  preached  in  a  1-way 
communication  mode;  at  school,  where  most  teachers  instruct  in  a  1-way 
style;  and  in  numerous  other  instances  common  to  our  society. 

Two-way  comniunication  is  the  process  used  when  two  persons  are  seeking 
to  understand  each  other,  when  they  both  want  to  communicate  and  to 
listen  carefully.     It  is  a  process  in  which  each  person  involved  is  both 
a  communicator  and  a  listener.    As  you  grew  up,  you  had  many  experiences 
with  2'-way  communication,  though  perhaps  fewer  than  with  1-way  communication. 
You  may  have  engaged  in  meaningful  2-way  communication  with  your  parents, 
with  a  brother  or  sister  and  with  a  close  friend.    You  may  currently  have 

2-  way  communication  patterns  with  teachers,  students,  supervisors, 
subordinates  and  colleagues.     What  distinguishes  these  patterns  is  the 
back-and-forth  flow  of  attitudes  and  feelings  within  a  climate  of  mutual 
unders  tanding . 

The  1-way,  2-way  communication  exercise  is  intended  to  highlight  the  pro- 
cess of  communication  and  some  of  the  consequences  of  utilizing  these 
distinct  patterns.     One-way  is  usually  faster  than  two-way — more  ideas 
can  be  covered  in  the  same  or  shorter  time.    Two-way  is  usually  more 
accurate  than  one-way — listeners  have  an  opportunity  to  check  their 
understanding  of  the  communicator's  message  and  clear  up  questions  and 
confusion.     One-way  is  usually  more  satisfying  to  the  communicator  than 
two-way,  but  two-way  is  usually  more  satisfying  to  the  listeiners  than 
one-way. 

\^ether  the  emphasis  in  a  specific  communicative  act  should  be  1-way  or 
2-way  depends  on  the  purposes  of  the  communication,  on  the  relationship 
of  the  parties  involved  to  each  other  and  on  the  consequences  or  effects 
desired.     There  are  times  when  1-way  is  preferred  and  times  when  2-way 
is  preferred.     Regardless  of  the  emphasis  utilized,  it  is  useful  to 
provide  for  feedback  and  other  data  to  test  the  success  of  these 
communication  patterns. 


EXERCISE  17:    PATTEBNS  OF  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR 


2h  Hours 


Purpose:  To  observe  patterns  of  leadership  behavior  and  their  effects 

on  group  interaction.    To  identify  helping  and  hindering 
leadership  behaviors. 

Setting:  This  exercise  provides  interesting  and  useful  group  data. 

It  requires  a  workshop  group  large  enough  to  be  divided 
into  4  subgroups  of  5  or  more  persons  each.    The  seating 
arrangement  must  allow  for  1  group  to  be  seated  in  a  circle, 
in  the  center,  with  all  other  participants  seated  as 
observers  in  an  outer  circle. 


Primary 
Activity: 


Four  rounds  of  role  play,  with  behavior  demonstrating 
leadership  patterns,  will  be  structured  to  allow  partici- 
pants to  experience  the  effects  of  different  leadership 
styles.    The  observation  guides  focus  observer  attention 
on  leadership  functions  as  they  occur  during  each  round 
of  role  play. 


Skills 

Dimens ions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Group  diagnostic 

Overall  effec- 

Roles 

Influence 

ability 

tiveness  as 

a  group  member 

Perception 

•  34 

3 
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Steps:  !♦    Introduce  exercise  by  giving  a  brief  overview  of  the 

activities.    Distribute  Handout  1,  Five  Typical  Patterns 
of  Leadership  Behavior.    Allow  5  to  8  minutes  for  indi- 
viduals to  scan  it  and  identify  key  ideas  and  concepts. 
Post  previously  prepared  newsprint  of  key  concepts  in 
Handout  1  for  emphasis  and  reinforcement. 

2.  Divide  total  group  into  4  subgroups.    Provide  an  over- 
view of  the  exercise  as  follows:    Each  group  has  30 
minutes  to  prepare  a  role  play  si::uation  to  demonstrate 
several  leadership  patterns.    Each  group  will  be  given 
a  briefing  paper  that  will  assign  leadership  behaviors. 
The  role  play  situation  and  selection  of  leaders  and 
group  members  will  be  each  group's  responsibility.  In 
their  subgroups  the  participants  will  choose  a  situa- 
tion (committee  or  executive  group  meeting,  etc.), 
decide  the  kinds  of  behaviors  characteristic  of  the 
leadership  role  their  group  is  assigned  to  play, 
select  a  leader  and  take  time  to  help  the  selected 
leader  get  into  his/her  role. 

3.  Distribute  Handouts  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Role  Play  Assignments, 
to  groups — Handout  2  to  Group  1,  Handout  3  to  Group  2, 
Handout  4  to  Group  3  and  Handout  5  to  Group  4.  Allow 

30  minutes  for  groups  to  plan.    Distribute  Handout  6, 
Individual  Work  Sheet.    Allow  2  to  3  minutes  to 
complete. 

4.  Give  instructions  for  role  play  activity.    Each  group 
will  take  its  turn  role  playing,  seated  in  the  center. 
The  other  participants  will  sit  in  the  outer  ring  and 
observe,  using  Handout  7,  Observation  Guide. 

o  '  '  o 
o.  o 


Each  group  will  have  10  minutes .     Begin  with  Group  2 

in  the  center,  followed  by  Group  4,  Group  1  and  Group  3. 

5.  Ask  Group  2  to  take  center  ring.    Distribute  Handout  7, 
Observation  Guide,  to  observers.    Begin  role  play. 
Call  time  after  10  minutes. 

6.  Ask  Group  4  to  take  center  ring.    Provide  Group  2 
members  with  Handout  7,  Observation  Guide,  as  they 
assume  observer  roles. 

7.  Call  time  after  10  minutes.    Ask  Group  1  to  assume 
center  ring. 
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8.  Call  time  after  10  minutes — ask  Group  3  to  assume  center 
ring.     Call  time  after  10  minutes. 

9.  Distribute  Handout  8,  Composite  Tally  Form.    Ask  groups 
to  tally  the  behaviors  they  observed  for  each  of  the 
other  groups.    Post  master  newsprint  sheet.    One  member 
of  each  group  should  record  their  tallies  on  this  news- 
print sheet.    Add  the  3  totals  for  each  group. 

10.  Ask  participants  to  return  to  total  group  for  discus- 
sion of  the  report.    They  should  pair  off,  study  the 
newsprint  sheet  and  refer  to  Handout  1,  Five  Typical 
Patterns  of  Leadership  Behavior,  as  they  try  to  identify 
trends,  similarities,  differences,  etc.    Allow  10  to  15 
minutes  for  pairs  to  derive  implications  from  their 
experience  in  role  play,  observation  and  composite  data. 

11.  Conduct  general  discussion,  asking  pairs  to  report  their 
findings.    Record  on  newsprint  the  insights,  observa- 
tions, evaluations,  etc.    Summarize  the  exercise  by 
referring  appropriately  to  dimensions  and  skills  listed 
on  the  first  page  of  this  exercise. 


Trainer 
Preparation; 


1.  Read  exercise  and  all  handouts. 

2.  Assemble  handouts  and  materials. 

3.  Prepare  newsprint  sheets  for  Steps  1  and  9. 


Materials ;        1.    Newsprint  charts  for  Steps  1  and  9 

2.  Newsprint  for  recording  data  in  Step  11 

3.  Handout  1,  Five  Typical  Patterns  of  Leadership  Behavior 
(for  all  participants) 

A.    Handout  2,  Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  1 

Handout  3,  Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  2 

Handout  A,  Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  3 

Handout  5,  Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  A 

5.  Handout  6,  Individual  Work  Sheet  (for  all  participa.?3.ts) 

6.  Handout  7,  Observation  Guide  (for  all  participants) 

7.  Handout  8,  Composite  Tally  Form  (for  each  group) 
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Exercise  17 


Handout  1 

Five  Typical  Patterns  of  Leadership  Behavior 


How  a  leader  uses  his/her  power  affects  both  the  productivity  of  the  group 
and  the  freedom  of  subordinates  and  group  members.    As  the  leader  uses 
less  authority  and  power,  group  members  gain  freedom  in  making  decisions; 
as  the  leader  uses  more  power,  the  freedom  of  the  group  declines. 


Leader- 
centered 
leadership 


Group- 
centered 
leadership 


Use  of  authority 
by  the  leader 


Area  of  freedom 
for  the  group 


Leader 

Leader 

Leader 

Leader 

Leader 

Leader 

Leader 

makes 

"sells'' 

presents 

presents 

presents 

defines 

permits 

decision 

decision 

ideas  and 

tentative 

problem. 

limits , 

group  to 

and 

invites 

decision. 

gets  sug- 

asks 

function 

announces 

questions 

subject  to 

gestions  , 

group 

within 

it 

change 

makes 
decision 

to  make 
decision 

limits 

defined 

by 

superior 

The  diagram  relates  different  kinds  of  leadership  behavior  to  different 
balances  of  power  between  leader  and  members.     The  pattern  of  leadership 
behavior  may  range  from  leader-centered  to  group-centered,  depending  on 
whose  assessment  of  the  problem,  interests,  experience  and  motivations 
dominates  the  decision. 


Five  Typical  Patterns  of  Leadership  Behavior 
1.  Telling 


Leader  identifies  a  problem,  considers  alternative 
solutions,  makes  decision  and  tells  his/her  followers 
what  they  are  to  do.    Members  may  be  considered  but 
do  not  participate  directly  in  the  decision  making. 
Coercion  may  or  may  not  be  used  or  implied. 


Adapted  from  Schmidt  and  Tannenbaum,  Summer  Reading  Books,  NTL-I/VBS 
Summer  Laboratories,  NTL,  1967. 
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2.  Selling:     Leader  makes  the  decision  but  tries  to  persuade  the 

group  members  to  accept  it.     Leader  points  out  how 
he/she  has  considered  organization  goals  and  the 
interests  of  group  members  and  states  how  the  members 
will  benefit  from  carrying  out  the  decision. 

3.  Testing:     Leader  identifies  a  problem  and  proposes  a  tentative 

solution.  Leader  asks  for  reactions  of  those  who  will 
implement  decision.     He/she  makes  the  final  decision. 

4.  Consult-    Group  members  have  a  chance  to  influence  decision 

ing:        from  the  beginning.     Leader  presents  problem  and 

relevant  background  information.     Group  is  invited  to 
give  input  on  alternative  actions  to  be  considered. 
Leader  selects  the  solution  he/she  regards  as  most 
promising. 

5.  Joining:     Leader  participates  in  discussion  as  a  member  and 

agrees  in  advance  to  carry  out  whatever  decision  the 
group  might  make. 

Influences  on  the  Leader 

1 .  Forces  in  Leader 

a.  Leader's  value  system:     How  strongly  does  he/she  feel  that 
individuals  should  have  a  share  in  making  decisions  that 
affect  them?    How  convinced  is  he/she  that  an  official  who 
is  paid  or  chosen  to  assume  responsibility  should  personally 
carry  the  burden  of  decision  making?    \^at  is  the  relative 
importance  that  he/she  attaches  to  organizational  efficiency 
and  personal  growth  of  subordinates? 

b.  Leader's  confidence  in  the  group  members:     Leaders  differ 
in  the  amount  of  trust  they  have  in  other  people  generally. 
After  considering  the  knowledge  and  competence  of  a  group 
with  respect  to  a  problem,  a  leader  may  (justifiably  or  not) 
have  more  confidence  in  his/her  own  ability  than  in  that  of 
group  members. 

c .  Leader's  own  leadership  inclinations:     Leaders  differ  in 
the  manner  (e.g.,  telling  or  team  role)   in  which  they  seem 
to  function  more  comfortably  and  naturally. 

d .  Leader's  feelings  of  security  in  an  uncertain  situation: 
Leaders  who  release  control  of  the  decision-making  process 
reduce  the  predictability  of  outcomes.     Leaders  who  have  a 
greater  need  ihan  others  for  predictability  and  stability 
are  more  likely  to  "tell"  or  "sell"  than  to  "join." 

2 .  Forces  in  Group  Members 

Before  deciding  how  to  lead  a  certain  group,   the  leader  will 
also  want  to  remember  that  each  member,  like  hioiuelf /herself , 
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is  influenced  by  many  personality  variables  and  expectations. 
Generally  speaking,  the  leader  can  permit  the  group  greater 
freedom  if  the  following  essential  conditions  exist: 

a.  Members  have  relatively  high  needs  for  independence 

b.  Members  are  ready  to  assume  responsbility 

c.  Members  have  a  relatively  high  tolerance  for  ambiguity 

d.  Members  are  interested  in  the  problem  and  feel  it  is 
important 

e.  Members  understand  and  identify  with  the  goals  of  the 
organization 

f .  Members  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience  to  deal 
with  the  problem 

g.  Members  expect  to  share  in  decision  making 
3 .     Forces  in  Situation 

Some  of  the  critical  environmental  pressures  on  the  leader: 

a.  The  problem  itself:     Do  members  have  the  kind  of  knowledge 
that  is  needed?    Does  the  complexity  of  the  problem  require 
special  experience  or  a  1-person  solution? 

b.  The  pressure  of  time:  The  more  strongly  the  leader  feels 
an  immediate  decision  is  needed,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  involve  other  people. 

Long-Term  Objectives  and  Strategy 

As  the  leader  works  on  daily  problems,  his/her  choice  of  a  leadership 
pattern  is  usually  limited.     But  the  leader  may  also  begin  to  regard 
some  of  the  forces  mentioned  as  variables  over  which  he/she  has  some 
control,  and  to  consider  such  long-range  objectives  as: 

1.  Raising  the  level  of  member  motivation 

2.  Improving  the  quality  of  all  decisions 

3.  Developing  teamwork  and  morale 

4.  Furthering  the  individual  development  of  members 

5.  Increasing  their  readiness  to  accept  change 

Generally  a  fairly  high  degree  of  member-centered  behavii^r  is  more  likely 
to  achieve  these  long-range  goals.     But  the  successful  manager  can  be 
characterized  neither  as  a  strong  leader  nor  as  a  permissive  one*  Rather, 
he/she  is  sensitive  to  the  forces  that  influence  him/her  in  a  given  situatic 
and  can  accurately  assess  those  forces  that  should  influence  him/her. 


Exercise  17 


Handout  2 
Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  1 


Your  role  play  will  depict  a  situation  in  which  the  leader  behavior  is 
telling .     Check  Handout  1.     Be  sure  the  other  groups  do  not  know  your 
assignment . 

You  will  have  30  minutes  to  develop  an  appropriate  role  play  situation 
(committee  meeting,  staff  meeting,  etc.).     Select  a  leader.     Give  your 
leader  an  opportunity  to  get  into  his/her  role.     Give  your  leader  sug- 
gestions for  making  his/her  role  consistent  with  the  description  of  a 
telling  style  of  leadership  behavior  (see  Handout  1). 


Exercise  17 

Handout  3 
Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  2 

Your  role  play  will  depict  a  situation  in  which  the  leader  behavior  is 
selling^     Check  Handout  1.     Be  sure  the  other  groups  do  not  know  your 
assignment . 

You  will  have  30  minutes  to  develop  an  appropriate  role  play  situation 
(committee  meeting,  staff  meeting,  etc.).     Select  a  leader.     Oive  your 
leader  an  opportunity  to  get  into  his/her  role.     Give  your  leader  sug- 
gestions for  making  his/her  role  consistent  with  the  description  of  a 
selling  style  of  leadership  behavior  (see  Handout  1). 
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Exercise  17 


Handout  4 
Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  3 


Your  role  play  will  depict  a  situation  in  which  the  leader  behavior  is 
testing/ consul ting.  Check  Handout  1.  Be  sure  the  other  groups  do  not 
know  your  assignment. 

You  will  have  30  minutes  to  develop  an  appropriate  role  play  situation 
(committee  meeting,  staff  meeting,  etc.).     Select  a  leader.     Give  your 
leader  an  opportunity  to  get  into  his/her  role.     Give  your  leader  sug- 
gestions for  making  his/her  role  consistent  with  the  description  of  a 
testing/ consul ting  style  of  leadership  behavior  (see  Handout  1). 
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Exercise  17 


Handout  5 
Role  Play  Assignment  for  Group  4 

Your  role  play  will  depict  a  situation  in  which  the  leader  beh 
joining.  Check  Handout  1.  Be  sure  the  other  groups  do  not  kn 
assignment . 

You  will  have  30  minutes  to  develop  an  appropriate  role  play  s 
(committee  meeting,  staff  meeting,  etc.)*  Select  a  leader.  G 
leader  an  opportunity  to  get  into  his/her  role.  Give  your  lea 
gestions  for  making  his/her  role  consistent  with  the  descripti 
joining  style  of  leadership  behavior  (see  Handout  1)» 


Exercise  17 


Handout  6 
Individual  Work  Sheet 


THp  WAV   T    1"hinlc   T   ticjmaIIv   FppI  ;inH 

act  in  a  situation  like  this 
c>  1  l"ti A 1"  1  on''  rpfprs  to  1"hp  rolp 

\^       O       L  UCl       -1-  Vy  L  L           l.^JL^l.vJ           <y       LliC       1-  \y  -1_  ^ 

play  assignment  given  to  your 
PTOiiD     based  on  onp  of  thp  hphavior 
patterns  presented  in  Handout  1) 

The  way  I  am  going  to  function  in 
this  situation  and  role  functions 
I  would  like  to  assume  during  the 
role  play 

Set  goals 

Propose  problems 

Ask  for  information 

Give  information 

Propose  solutions 

Ask  for  clarification 

Give  clarification 

Test  for  consensus 

Give  support 

Ask  about  group  progress  and 
feelings  of  members 

Summarize 

Evaluate 

3<: 

Exercise  17 

Handout  7 
Observation  Guide 

Leadership  Functions  in  the  Group 

While  observing  each  group,  make  a  tally  mark  every  time  you  hear  or  see 
behavior  (verbal  or  nonverbal)  that  approximates  in  your  estimation  the 
categories  listed  below. 


Categories 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

1 . 

Setting  goals 

2 . 

Proposing  problems 

Asking  for  information 

4 , 

Giving  information 

J  • 

rroposmg  soxuLions 

6. 

Asking  for  clarification 

7. 

Giving  clarification 

8. 

Testing  for  consensus 

9. 

Giving  support 

10. 

Asking  about  group  progress 

11. 

Summarizing 

12. 

Evaluating 

Exercise  17 

Handout  8 
Composite  Tally  Form 


Reporting  Group  // 


Categories 

Group  // 
observed 

Group  // 
observed 

Group  // 
observed 

1. 

Setting  goals 

2. 

Proposing  problems 

3. 

Asking  for 
information 

4. 

Giving  information 

5. 

Proposing 
solutions 

6, 

Asking  for 
clarification 

7. 

Giving 

clarification 

8. 

Testing  for 
consensus 

9. 

Giving  support 

i  

10. 

Asking  about 
group  progress 

11. 

Summarizing 

12. 

Evaluating 
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EXERCISE  18:     PERSONAL  PROBLEM  ANALYSIS  PROGRAM 
60  Minutes  to  2  Hours 


Note  to  Trainers;     Step  3  of  this  exercise  is 
optional.     If  you  decide  to  use  Step  3,  be  sure 
to  announce  it  in  Step  1. 


Purpose:  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  individuals  to  apply  problem- 

solving  tools  to  personal  problems  they  want  to  solve. 

Setting:  Individuals  will  be  provided  with  a  problem  analysis 

program.     They  will  identify  a  personal  problem  with 
another  individual  or  group  which  they  would  like  to 
analyze  and  they  will  use  the  program  to  perform  a  problem 
analysis.     The  exercise  includes  an  option  to  share  the 
analysis  with  1  or  2  others  for  clarification  (Step  3), 


Skills 


Primary 


Problem-solving 
effectiveness 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 


Secondary 


Openness 


Dimensions 


Primary 


Secondary 


Goals 

Individual 
differences 
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Minutes  Steps  Materials 

5         1 ♦  Introduce 

the  exercise 

45  to      2,  Analyze  a         Handout  1 
60  personal 
problem 


Directions 

1.  Present  the  purpose  and 
activities  of  the  exercise.* 

2.  Distribute  Handout  1,  A  Per^ 
sonal  Problem  Analysis  Progrsn, 
to  participants.  Briefly 
review  the  program  and  ask  f:r 
questions.     Instruct  partici- 
pants to  complete  the" progran 
Individually • 


60         3.   (OPTIONAL)  3.  Tell  participants  to  select 

Share  I  or  2  others  with  whom  they 

problem  want  to  share  their  analyses 

analysis  for  purposes  of  achieving 

greater  clarity*  Instruct 
them  to  share  their  work  as 
they  desire,  helping  each 
other  clarify  their  analyses. 


*If  you  decide  to  use  Step  3,  be  sure  to  announce  it  in  Step  1. 


Exercise  18 


Handout  1 

A  Personal  Problem  Analysis  Program 
How  the  Problem  Analysis  Program  (PAP)  Works 

Scientific  research  and  practical  experience  have  shown  that  people  who 
successfully  resolve  personal  problems  typically  go  through  certain 
general  stages  of  thinking.     At  each  stage,  they  acquire  a  new,  more 
useful  way  of  looking  at  the  problem,  which  leads  them  to  a  better 
understanding  of  it  and  helps  uncover  new  approaches  to  resolving  it 
(involving  changes  in  their  awareness,  feelings  and  behavior). 

This,  then,   is  a  systematic  procedure  for  using  your  own  feelings  and 
thinking  resources  to  understand  and  resolve  a  problem  you  now  have  with 
another  person,  group  or  organization.     The  more  important  the  problem 
is  to  you,  the  more  meaningful  will  be  the  learning  you  get  from  this 
procedure.     Your  following  this  procedure  probably  indicates  a  personal 
decision  to  tackle  the  problem.     The  chances  of  arriving  at  a  meaningful 
and  lasting  solution  depend  on  your  making  this  kind  of  decision  now. 

How  You  Can  Use  This  Program 

The  PAP  presents  you  with  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  way  you 
think  about  your  problem.     As  you  answer  these  questions,  you  will  be 
following  a  thinking  process  that  results  in  a  better  way  of  looking  at 
your  problem.     You  will  be  going  through  stages  of  effective  problem 
solving. 

On  the  following  pages,  you  will  be  asked  to  write  down  a  simple  state- 
ment of  your  problem.     This  first  statement  will  probably  not  be  very 
clear  or  concise.     In  fact,  part  of  the  difficulty  in  solving  a  problem 
is  frequently  that  it  is  hard  to  pin  down  just  what  the  problem  is. 
This  program  will  help  you  state  your  problem  more  clearly. 


Adapted  with  permission  from 
The  program  is  largely  based 


a  copyrighted  program  by  Saul 
on  the  works  of  Carl  Rogers. 


Eisen , 


1966. 
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Take  some  time  now  to  write  down  a  statement  of  the  problem  as  it 
looks  to  you  now*    You  need  not  worry  about  coherence,  style  or 
clarity*     Try  instead  to  write  "off  the  top  of  your  head*" 

As  I  see  the  problem^  it  is  essential  that: 


Now  that  you've  written  down  how  the  problem  looks  at  this  point,  it 
would  be  useful  to  see  what  stage  of  problem  solving  this  statement 
represents* 

If  you  speak  about  the  problem  as  something  that  is  bad  in  general, 

but  has  no  bearing  on  you  personally,  you're  thinking  in  Stage  i* 

If  you  do  talk  about  how  it  bears  on  you,  you're  thinking  in  Stage  2. 


EXAMPLE 


Stage  1 

Stage  2 

My  boss  loses  his/her 

My  boss  gets  angry  at  me 

temper  too  easily, 

too  easily* 

Looking  at  the  words  you  have  actually  written  for  item  //I,  deter- 
mine whether  your  statement  is  in  Stage  1  or  Stage  2* 

For  the  most  part^  my  statement  is  now  in  Stage   * 

If  it  is  in  Stage  1 ,  go  to  item  #4.  If  it  is  in  Stage  2,  scan  item 
//4,  answer  it  if  you  wish  and  then  go  on  to  item  //5* 
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If  your  statement  is  in  Stage  1,  it  does  not  describe  the  problem  as 
your  problem.     You  can  progress  to  Stage  2  by  restating  the  problem 
in  terms  of  how  you  are  involved  in  it>    You  can  probably  do  this  by 
answering  the  question,  "How  is  this  a  problem  to  me?" 

If  I  were  to  restate  the  problem^  this  time  emphasizing  how 
it  is  of  concern  to  me_,  I  would  say  that: 


Now  look  again  at  your  description  of  the  problem  (in  item  //I  or 
item  //4)  .     If  you  talk  about  how  it  is  of  concern  to  you,  but  not 
about  how  you  feel  and  react  in  the  problem  situation,  you're  think- 
ing in  Stage  2.     But  if  you  also  talk  about  your  feelings  and 
reactions,  you* re  thinking  in  Stage  3. 


For  the  most  part,  my  statement  is  now  in  Stage   . 

If  it  is  in  Stage  2,  go  to  item  //7.  If  it  is  in  Stage  3,  scan  item 
in  y  answer  it  if  you  wish  and  then  go  on  to  item  //8. 


EXAMPLE 


Stage  2 


Stage  3 


My  boss  gets  angry  at  me  too 
easily* 


My  boss  gets  angry  at  me  too 
easily.     This  usually  gets  me 
rattled  so  I  can't  work  well, 
and  gets  me  annoyed  at  him/her 
for  having  such  a  short  fuse. 
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7.     You  can  progress  to  Stage  3  by  writing  about  your  problem  again, 

this  time  emphasizing  how  you  feel  and  react  in  the  problem  situation. 

Focusing  now  on  my  feelings  and  reactions^  I  would  say  that: 


8.     Stage  4,  which  is  a  key  stage  in  the  understanding  and  resolution 
of  a  problem,  is  the  recognition  by  the  individual  of  his/her 
"contribution"  to  the  problem  situation  (how  his/her  own  behavior 
adds  to  the  problem) .     If  your  statement  includes  recognition  of 
how  you  helped  create  or  continue  your  problem,  you  are  in  Stage  4. 


EXAMPLE 


Stage  3 


My  boss  gets  angry  at  me  too 
easily.     This  usually  gets  me 
rattled  so  I  can't  work  well,  and 
gets  me  annoyed  at  him/her  for 
having  such  a  short  fuse. 


Stage  4 


My  boss  gets  angry  at  me  too 
easily.     This  usually  gets  me 
rattled  so  I  can't  work  well, 
and  gets  me  annoyed  at  him/her 
for  having  such  a  short  fuse. 
My  feelings  about  his/her  anger 
keep  me  on  edge  so  that  I  am 
more  likely  to  make  the  mistakes 
that  get  him/her  angry.  Also, 
my  boss  doesn't  know  the  effect 
his/her  anger  has  on  me  because 
I've  never  really... 
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Looking  at  your  statement  of  the  problem  up  to  now,  ask  yourself 
whether  you  have  explored  sufficiently  your  own  contribution  to  the 
problem  in  terms  of  the  things  you  do  (or  neglect  to  do)  that  might 
be  adding  to  the  prob].em.     If  you've  already  done  this,  scan  item 
//lO,  answer  it  if  you  wish  and  then  go  on  to  item  /^ll. 

Stage  4 — The  problem  as  I  see  it  now^  including  recognition  of  what 
I  am  doing  or  neglecting  to  do^  is  as  follows: 


When  you  have  gone  from  Stage  1  to  Stage  4  in  your  thinking  about 
your  problem,  you  may  find  that  you  have  a  clearer,  more  useful  way 
of  looking  at  it.    You  may  also  find  that  some  of  your  feelings 
about  the  situation  have  changed  or  are  beginning  to  change.  This 
could  mean  that  negative,  uncomfortable  feelings  are  becoming  less 
intense  or  less  upsetting. 

Think  for  a  few  minutes  about  changes  in  your  awareness  and  feelings 
about  your  situation  that  have  taken  place  or  might  take  place.  Go 
to  item  //12  and  write  down  these  changes,  if  any. 

As  a  result  of  this  analytical  process,  the  following  changes  in  my 
awareness  and  feelings  have  taken  place  (or  are  taking  place): 
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In  going  from  Stage  1  to  Stage  4,  you  may  begin  to  see  specific 
changes  in  your  behavior  that  might  be  appropriate.     (This  could 
well  mean  doing  something  that  you've  never  tried  before,)  Think 
for  a  few  minutes  about  specific  changes  in  your  behavior  that 
might  be  appropriate  to  your  problem.     Then  go  to  item  #14  and 
write  about  these  changes,  if  any. 

In  relation  to  "-.he  problem  as  I've  described  it  and  any  changes  in 
awareness  or  f-zalings  that  I'm  experiencing^  the  following  specific 
changes  in  my  behavior  would  be  appropriate: 


i  

At  this  point,  you  need  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  changes  in 
behavior  that  you  described  for  item  #14.     In  preparation  for  this, 
review  and  picture  in  your  mind  the  changes  in  your  behavior  that 
you  have  decided  upon.     Now  think  about  how  willing  you  are  to 
actually  try  out  these  changes. 

Remember  that  the  solution  to  your  problem  depends,  at  least  in 
part,  upon  your  behavior,  your  feelings,  your  attitudes  and  your 
willingness  to  change. 

This  item  concludes  this  problem-solving  cycle.     If  the  problem 
situation  does  not  seem  completely  resolved  (or  if  you  are  now 
facing  other,  similar  problems),  you  may  wish  to  go  through  the 
problem-solving  cycle  again  in  an  attempt  to  more  fully  describe 
your  problem  and  your  alternatives. 

NOTE:     You  may  now  be  facing  a  different  kind  of  problem.  For 
example,  you  may  be  striving  to  overcome  barriers  to  accomplishing 
things  you  or  your  organization  want  to  accomplish.     If  so,  this 
problem-solving  cycle  can  also  be  used  effectively  by  you  to  gain 
a  better  way  of  looking  at  what  you  want  to  accomplish  and  the 
barriers  to  your  doing  so.     This  PAP  can  be  used  for  any  problem 
or  challenge  of  concern  to  you  that  you  can  relate  to  yourself. 
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EXERCISE  19:     SPEAKING  PRECISELY 
AND  LISTENING  CAREFULLY 


75  Minutes 


Note  to  Trainers;     In  order  for  this  exercise  to 
have  the  effect  intended,  the  skills  trainer  must 
insist  that  the  monitors  be  active  in  enforcing 
the  paraphrasing  ground  rules. 

Be  sure  to  explain  that  this  exercise  is  a  con- 
trivance.    Its  effectiveness  depends  on  the 
group's  understanding  that;     (1)  the  ground 
rules  and  opposing  roles  make  this  exercise  arti- 
ficial and  (2)  aggressiveness  by  the  skills 
trainer  is  necessary  for  careful  monitoring. 


Purpose;  To  sharpen  listening  and  speaking  skills.    To  identify 

forces  that  hinder  effective  communication.  To  contrast 
the  communication  process  in  small  groups  (trios)  to  the 
process  employed  in  larger  groups. 

Setting:  The  topic  for  discussion  should  be  relevant  to  the  group's 

experiences;  choose  controversial  issues  if  possible. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Listening 

Exp  er  imen  t  in  g 

Communication 

Productivity 

with  own 

Saying 

behavior 

Awareness  of 

own  behavior 
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Directions 


1,     Ask  participants  to  think  of  examples 
of  problems  that  make  it  difficult 
for  individuals  to  understand  each 
other  in  conversation. 

List  examples  such  as  the  following 
on  newsprint: 

a*    Inaccurate  expression 

b.  Not  talking  about  the  same  thing 

c.  Not  listening 

d.  Crowding  too  much  into  1 
statement 

2.     Select  2  group  members  to  demonstrate 
the  process.    Seat  them  facing  each 
other.     Help  them  select  a  discus- 
sion topic  about  which  they  h^ve 
strong  opinions.     Ask  them  to  take 
opposing  sides  or.  the  issue. 

Allow  the  conversation  to  begin. 
If  members  have  difficulty  in  taking 
opposite  sides,  provide  an  illus trac- 
tion yourself  by  taking  both  sides 
and  demonstrating  a  conversation. 

3.  Give  ground  rules  3.     Interrupt  the  demonstration  to  post 

newsprint  of  ground  rules. 

Review  ground  rules  with  participants. 
Answer  any  questions. 

4.  ContinDe  demonstration  4.    Allow  the  conversation  to  continue 

for  3  to  5  minutes,  with  the  skills 
trainer  serving  as  monitor  to 
enforce  the  ground  rules.    Take  an 
active  role  as  monitor,  remembering 
that  you  are  setting  the  norm  for 
trio  monitors. 

Distribute  Handout  1,  Paraphrasing. 

5.  Form  trios  5.    Form  trios.    Two  members  are  to 

engage  in  a  5*-minute  discussion 
while  the  third  ser^/es  as  monitor. 
The  same  topic  may  be  used  or  the 
groups  may  select  their  own. 


5teps 

1.    Present  overview  of 
exercise 


2.    Demonstrate  the 
process 
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Steps 


Form  groups  of  9 


Re-form  total  group 


Summarize  experience 


Directions 
Review  newsprint  of  ground  rules. 
The  monitor's  functions  are: 

a.  Make  certain  the  paraphrase  is 
to  the  speaker's  satisfaction 

b.  Keep  time 

Roles  should  be  switched  at  the  end 
of  each  5-minute  period  until  there 
have  been  3  conversations  and  all 
3  trio  members  have  served  as 
mbnitors. 

6.  Instruct  3  trios  to  join  together 

to  form  a  group  of  9.    Ask  the  group 
to  select  a  topic*     It  may  be  a 
topic  already  discussed  in  trios. 
Encourage  differing  points  of  view. 

Appoint  a  monitor  for  each  group. 
Encourage  monitors  to  be  active  in 
enforcing  ground  rules.    Allow  5  to 
7  minutes  for  discussion. 

7.  Tell  all  members  to  form  1  group 

and  to  select  a  topic  for  discussion. 
Encourage  them  to  take  roles  with 
opposing  views. 

The  skills  trainer,  as  monitor, 
should  stand  outside  of  the  group. 
Allow  about  10  minutes  for  this 
step. 

8.  Summarize  and  evaluate  the  experience. 

Ask  participants  to  identify  some 
of  the  problems  that  hinder  communi- 
cation and  to  identify  behaviors  or 
techniques  that  help  communication. 

Tell  them  to  list  these  on  newsprint. 

If  the  group  does  not  suggest  the 
items  listed  below,  supplement  their  . 
contributions  to  include  these  items: 

Repeating  words  verbatim  does 
not  necessarily  convey 
understanding 
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Steps 


Directions 

b»    Silence  can  make  people  uncom- 
fortable; sometimes  people  keep 
on  talking  to  avoid  "awkward" 
pauses  in  the  conversation 

c.  Paraphraser,  in  attempting  to 
restate,  may  forget  his/her  own 
point 

d.  Listening  difficulty  increases 
with: 

Lengthy  statements 
Abstractions 

Ideas  poorly  organized  and/or 
expressed 

e.  As  group  size  increases: 


Review  Handout  2 


It  becomes  more  difficult 
participate 


to 


Some  people  feel  less  responsi- 
bility; others  feel  more 
responsibility 

There  is  a  tendency  for  only 
2  or  3  persons  to  interact  in 
larger  groups,  with  the  rest 
not  participating 

f.     Special  effort  is  needed  to 
understand  precisely  what 
another  person  is  trying  to 
communicate 

9.    Distribute  Handout  2,  Listening  and 
Paraphrasing.     Briefly  review  the 
ideas  from  Handout  2. 


Trainer 

Preparation:     1.     Read  the  exercise  procedures  and  the  handouts. 
2,     Read  Paper  A,  Defensive  Communication. 
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3.    Prepare  ground  rules  (for  Steps  3  and  5)  on  newsprint 
as  follows: 

Ground  Rules  for  Paraphrasing  Exercise 


b.  The  next  speaker  must — before  making  his/her  own 
contribution — restate  or  rephrase  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  first  speaker's  comment  to  indicate 
that  he/she  has  understood 

c.  This  person  must  secure  agreement  from  the  first 
speaker  that  his/her  restatement  is  accurate 

d.  If  the  rephrasing  is  not  accurate,  the  first 
speaker  must  restate  his/her  point  until  it  is 
understood;  then  the  second  person  may  make  his/her 
own  contribution 

e.  The  monitor  in  each  group  should  actively  enforce 
the  ground  rules 

4.    Assemble  all  handouts  and  materials. 


First  person  speaks 


Materials: 


1. 


Handout  1,  Paraphrasing 


2. 


Handout  2,  Listening  and  Paraphrasing 


3. 


Newsprint  chart  of  ground  rules 


4. 


Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape 


3  0*  5 
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Handout  1 
Paraphrasing 


Make  sure  you  understand  the  ideas,   information  and  suggestions  of  others* 
To  check  your  understanding,  state  the  other  person *s  idea  in  your  own 
words  or  give  an  example  that  shows  what  you  think  he/she  was  talking 
about. 


Examples:  "Is  this   [paraphrase  the  statement]  an  accurate 

understanding  of  your  idea?" 

"Would  this  [state  a  specific  example]  be  an  example 
of  the  point  you  made?" 


A  good  paraphrase  is  usually  more  specific  than  the  original  statement. 

Example:  Sam:     "Joe  is  unfit  to  be  a  manager." 

Paraphrase  A:     "You  think  he  * s  not  right  for  his  job?" 

This  paraphrase  is  too  general.     If  Sam  agrees  with  it,  you  will 
still  not  know  what  he  means  by  "unfit."    You  have  merely  the  illu- 
sion of  understanding. 

Paraphrase  B:     "You  mean  that  Joe  is  dishonest?" 

This  paraphrase  is  specific.     Sam  might  answer:     "No.     Joe's  honest, 
but  he  doesn't  plan  and  he  forgets  details."     Thus  this  paraphrase 
leads  to  a  clarification  of  the  way  Sam  is  using  the  word  "unfit." 

You  can  sometimes  get  clarification  by  asking,  "\^Ihat  do  you  mean?"  or  by 
saying,  "I  don't  understand."  However,  you  get  sharper  clarity  when  you 
paraphrase,  because  you  show  what  your  present  understanding  is  and  thus 
enable  the  other  person  to  address  his/her  clarification  to  the  specific 
misunderstanding  you  have  revealed. 

Before  you  agree  or  disagree  with  a  remark,  you  should  make  sure  that 
the  remark  you  are  responding  to  is  really  the  message  the  other  is 
sending.     Paraphrasing  is  a  way  of  testing  this. 
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Handout  2 
Listening  and  Paraphrasing 

At  any  particular  moment  in  every  working  group,  each  member  is  listening, 
talking  or  taking  a  vacation  from  the  work  of  the  group.     Status  leaders, 
generally,  are  expected  to  talk,  expect  to  talk  and  do  talk.     Our  train- 
ing in  communications  ordinarily  includes  the  skills  of- reading,  writing 
and  speaking,  but  it  does  not  include  the  skill  of  listening.  Listening 
carefully  to  the  dynamic  verbal  interplay  in  a  group  is  a  difficult  skill 
to  learn--yet  we  assume  we  possess  it.     The  underlying  assumption  seems 
to  be  that  if  the  message  is  sent  in  the  proper  manner,  we  need  not  be 
concerned  about  the  way  it  is  received.     This  seems  to  be  a  highly  erro- 
neous  assumption  since  there  is  ample  evidence  that,  despite  the  clarity 
of  the  message,  considerable  distortion  occurs.     Some  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  distortion  are: 

1.  Your  attitude  or  feeling  toward  the  speaker 

2.  Anticipation  of  what  the  speaker  will  say 

3.  Cultural  values  which  cause  you  to  screen  out  certain  areas 

4.  Failure  to  attend  to  both  the  words  and  the  music 

5.  Learned  deafness  in  response  to  questions  or  statements  (e.g., 
''How  are  you?")  that  require  no  real  answer 

When  used  properly,  paraphrasing  should  appreciably  reduce  the  level  of 
distortion  aid  increase  the  comprehension  and  understanding  of  messages. 


• ) 
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EXERCISE  20:     STYLE  OF  PARTICIPATING  IN  A 
DECISION-MAKING  GROUP 


2h  Hours 


Note  to  Trainers:  This  exercise  may  be  used 
early  in  a  workshop. 


Purpose:  To  generate  data  for  observation  and  analysis  of  partici-- 

pation  styles.    To  allow  opportunity  to  rate  self  on 
participation  style.    To  enable  participants  to  identify 
and  practice  helpful  behaviors  in  group  dec  is  ion~making 
task. 

Setting:  This  exercise  may  be  used  early  in  the  workshop.    The  group 

is  to  be  divided  into  subgroups.     Group  A  seat  themselves 
in  a  circle;  Group  B  seat  themselves  in  a  slightly  larger 
circle  outside  the  first.     In  Round  1,  Group  A  will  parti- 
cipate in  a  task  and  Group  B  will  observe.     In  Round  2, 
the  groups  reverse  positions  and  roles. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Overall 
effectiveness 
as  a  group 
member 

Feedback 

Productivity 
Membership 
Feelings 
Communication 

Individual 
differences 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 

Influence 
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Arrange  total  group  in  2  small  concentric  circles, 
with  6  to  10  persons  in  each  circle.    There  should  be 
an  equal  number  in  each  circle •    Each  person  in  the 
outer  circle  should  select  1  person  in  the  inner  circle 
to  observe  and  should  sit  in  a  position  that  facili- 
tates observation.     Explain  that  there  will  be  2 
rounds:     In  Round  1,  Group  A  works  and  Group  B  observes. 
In  Round  2,  the  process  is  reversed:    Group  B  is  in  the 
center  and  Group  A  observes, 

2.  Distribute  Handout  1,  Agree/Disagree  Statements  on 
Groups,  to  members  of  Group  A,    Tell  them  they  are  to 
begin  the  task  when  you  give  the  signal.  Distribute 
Handout  2,  Observer  Rating  of  Pair  Partner:  His/Her 
Participation  Style,  and  Handout  3,  Observer  Rating  of 
Group:    Overall  Participation,  to  Group  B.  Instruct 
them  to  not  fill  out  forms  until  the  end  of  Round  1. 
They  may  make  notations  in  the  margins  as  reminders, 

3.  Instruct  Group  A  to  begin  the  task.    Allow  30  minutes. 
Call  time  at  the  end  of  30  minutes  even  though  the 
task  may  not  be  completed. 

4.  Ask  observers  to  fill  out  the  forms  provided. ,  Distri- 
bute Handout  4,  Participant  Rating  of  Group,  and 
Handout  5,  Participant  Self -Rating:  Participation 
Style,  to  Group  A  members.    Allow  5  minutes  for  both 
groups  to  complete  forms, 

5.  Ask  pairs  to  meet,  compare  rating  sheets  and  clarify 
perceptions,  providing  specific  examples  if  possible,  y 
Pairs  work  for  15  minutes. 

6.  Reverse  roles  (Group  B  is  seated  in  the  center). 
Distribute  Handout  6,  Characteristics  of  a  Leader,  to 
Group  B.    Tell  them  they  are  to  begin  their  task  when 
you  give  the  signal.     Instruct  trembers  of  Group  A  to 
select  individuals  they  will  observe  (need  not  be  the 
same  pairs  as  in  Round  1)  and  sit  where  they  can 
observe  their  partners.     Distribute  Handout  2,  Observer 
Rating  of  Pair  Partner:    His/Her  Participation  Style, 
and  Handout  3,  Observer  Rating  of  Group:  Overall 
Participation,  to  Group  A.    Instruct  them  to  not  fill 
out  forms  until  the  end  of  Round  2.     They  may  make 
notations  in  the  margins  if  they  wish. 

7.  Instruct  Group  B  to  begin  the  task.     Allow  30  minutes 
for  Group  B  to  work. 

8.  Stop  the  task  work  after  30  minutes.    Give  Group  B 
members  Handout  4,  Participant  Rating  of  Group,  and 
Handout  5,  Participant  Self -Rating:    Participat**^ - 
Style.    Allow  5  minutes  for  observers  and  participants 
to  fill  in  forms. 


Steps:  I. 
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9.    Ask  pairs  to  get  together  and  compare  the  ratings  on 
their  sheets.    Ask  them  to  discuss  and  seek  clarifi- 
cation of  perceptions.     Instruct  observers  to  provide 
illustrations  if  they  can  to  support  their  perceptions. 
Pairs  work  for  15  minutes. 

10.  Debriefing  questions:  Conduct  general  discussion  by 
eliciting  data  from  participants.  Write  suggestions 
on  4  newsprint  charts  headed: 

a.  Helpful  participation  styles 

b.  Hindering  styles 

c.  Helpful  procedures  for  reaching  decisions 

d.  Behaviors  I  want  to  keep  trying 

11.  Summarize  the  session  by  calling  attention  to  the 
following: 

a.  The  style  of  participation  is  crucial  to  good 
productivity 

b.  There  is  a  relationship  between  degree  of  parti- 
cipation and  commitment  to  decision 

c.  There  is  a  relationship  between  extent  of  parti- 
cipation and  feeling  toward  the  group 

d.  Awareness  of  how  others  perceive  people  and  how 
they  affect  them  in  their  participation  is  related 
to  the  climate  of  the  group  and  its  ability  to 
move  toward  a  decision 


2.  Prepare  4  newsprint  charts  for  use  in  Step  10. 

3.  Assemble  Handouts  1  through  6.     Stack  them  in  the 
sequence  in  which  they  will  be  used. 


Materials:        Copies  of  Handouts  1  through  6  (for  all  participants) 


1.  Handout  1,  Agree/Disagree  Statements  on  Groups 

2.  Handout  2,  Observer  Rating  of  Pair  Partner:  His/Her 
Participation  Style 

3.  Handout  .  ,  Observer  Rating  of  Group:  Overall 
Participation 


Trainer 
Preparation: 


1 


Read  Exercise  10  carefully. 
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4*     Handout  4,  Participant  Rating  of  Group 


5.     Handout  5,  Participant  Self -Rating:  Participation 
Style 

5.     Handout  6,  Characteristics  of  a  Leader 
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Exercise  20 
Handout  1 

Agree/Disagree  Statements  on  Groups 


The  task  is  to  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  as  a  group.  (Put 
an  "A"  to  the  left  of  those  statements  with  which  you  agree;  put  a  *'B" 
to  the  left  of  those  statements  with  which  you  disagree.)     If  your  group 
cannot  reach  a  decision  regarding  a  statement,  you  may  change  the  word- 
ing of  the  statement  enough  to  allow  a  decision  to  be  made.     You  will 
have  30  minutes  to  complete  the  task. 

1.     A  primary  concern  of  all  group  members  should  be  to  establish 
an  atmosphere  in  which  all  feel'  free  Zo  express  their  opinions 

  2.     An  individual  is  able  to  achieve  greater  personal  security  in 

a  group  with  a  strong  leader  than  in  a  leaderless  group 

  3.     There  are  often  occasions  when  a  group  member  should  do  what 

he/ she  thinks  is  right  regardless  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
group  has  decided  to  do 

  4.     Members  should  be  required  to  attend  meetings  for  setting 

group  goals  and  discussing  group  problems 

  5.     Generally,  there  comes  a  time  when  democratic  group  methods 

must  be  abandoned  in  order  to  solve  practical  problems 

  6.     In  the  long  run,  it  is  more  important  to  use  democratic 

methods  than  to  achieve  specific  results  by  other  means 

  7.     Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  change  people  in  the  direction 

you  yourself  think  is  right,  even  when  they  object 

  8.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ignore  the  feelings  of  others  in 

order  to  reach  a  group  decision 

  9.     I^en  the  leader  is  doing  his/her  best,  one  should  not  openly 

criticize  or  find  fault  with  his/her  conduct 

  10.     There  would  be  more  attentiveness  if  the  leader  would  get 

quickly  to  the  point  and  say  what  he/she  wants  the  group  to  do 

  11.     Democracy  has  no  place  in  a  military  organization,  air  task 

force  or  infantry  squad  when  actually  in  battle 

  12,     By  the  time  the  average  pe.son  has  reached  maturity,  it  is 

almost  impossible  for  him/her  to  increase  his/her  skills  in 
group  participation 

  13.     Attendance  falls  off  when  everyone  in  the  group  has  to  be 

considered  before  a  decision  is  made 

  14,     Committee  membership  doesn^t  dwindle  when  the  chairperson  is 

careful  to  choose  friends  for  committee  members 
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Handout  2 
Observer  Rating  of  Pair  Partner: 
His/Her  Participation  Style 


How  clear  did  he/she  appear  to  be  about  membership  in  the  group? 

_1  2  3  4  5  6 

Completely  Clear  about  some  things,  Completely 

confused  confused  about  others  clear 


How  completely  did  he/she  appear  to  share  his/her  ideas  in  the  group 
meeting? 

I  2  3  4  5  6 

Did  not  Shared  some  ideas  Appeared  to  share 

share  any  every  idea  that 

he/she  had 


How  much  did  he/she  appear  to  influence  decisions  of  the  group? 

I  2  3  4  5  6 

Not  at  all  Tried  to  influence  Appeared  to  try 

half  of  the  time  to  influence 

every  decision 

How  free  did  he/she  appear  in  expressirg  his/her  true  feelings? 

I  2  3  4  5  6 

Not  free  Rather  free  Very  free 

How  well  did  he/she  appear  to  listen  to  others  in  the  group? 

I  2  3  4  5  6 

Not  well  Rather  well  Very  well 
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Handout  3 
Observer  Rating  of  Group: 
Overall  Participation 


Please  check  the  item  under  each  question  that  best  describes  your 
reactions. 

1.     Check  the  word  that  best  describes  the  climate  while  the  group  was 
working: 

  a.     Cooperative    d.  Comfortable 

b.     Tense  e.  Member-oriented 


c .     Work-oriented  f .  Competitive 


How  do  you  assess  the  way  this  group  shared  ideas? 

  a.     A  poor  group    c.     A  fairly  good  group 

  b.     Not  a  very  good  group    d.     A  very  good  group 


3.     How  influential  were  the  members  of  the  group  in  making  decisions? 

  All  members  influenced  decisions 

  Only  a  few  were  influential 

  Decisions  were  made  by  1  or  2 


4.     Did  members  appear  to  openly  and  freely  express  their  true  feelinga? 

  a.     Completely  free,    d.     Slightly  more  closed  than 

open  and  honest  open 

  b.     Somewhat  open    e.     Somewhat  closed 

  c.     Slightly  more  open    f .     Completely  closed  and 

than  closed  hidden 


Were  different  views  considered? 

  a.     Completely  discussed,  examined  and  evaluated,  in  an  effort 

to  gain  consensus 

  b.     Considered  more  than  ignored 

  c.     Ignored  more  than  considered 

  d.     Completely  ignored 
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Handout  4 
Participant  Rating  of  Group 


Please  check  the  item  under  each  question  that  best  der:ribes  your 
reaction.  . 

1,     Check  the  word  that  best  describes  the  climate  vhiLi  the  group  was 
working: 

  a.     Cooperative    d.  Comfortable 

  b.     Tense    e,     Member-cri£- led 

  c.     Work-oriented    f .  Competitive 


2.     How  do  you  assess  the  way  this  group  shared  ideas'. 

  a.     A  poor  group    c.     A  fairly  group 

  b.     Not  a  very  good  group    d.     A  very  goo:  zroup 


3.     How  influential  were  the  members  of  the  group  in  niicing  decisions? 

  All  members  influenced  decisions 

  Only  a  few  were  influential 

  Decisions  were  made  by  1  or  2 


4.     Did  members  appear  tox^penly  and  freely  express  their  true  feelings? 

  a.     Completely  free,    d.  Slightly  closed  than 

open  and  honest  open 

  b-     Somewhat  open    e.  Somewhat  :i.;3ed 

  c.     Slightly  more  open    f.  Completelv  :  losed  and 

than  closed  hidden 


5,     Were  different  views  considered? 

  a.     Completely  discussed,  examined  and  evalu_:ii,  in  an  effort 

to  gain  consensus 

  b.     Considered  more  than  ignored 

  c.     Ignored  more  than  considered 

  d.     Completely  ignored 
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Exercise  20 

Handout  5 
Participant  Self -Rating: 
Participation  Style 

1.     How  clear  was  I  about  membership  in  the  group? 

I  2  3  4  5  6 

Completely  Clear  about  some  things,  Completely 

confused  confused  about  others  clear 


2.  How  completely  did  I  share  my  ideas  in  the  group  meeting? 

i  2  3  4  5  6 

Did  not  Shared  half  of  my  ideas  Completely  shared 

share  any  every  idea  I  had 

3,  How  much  did  I  try  to  influence  decisions  of  the  group? 

1  2   3  4  5  6 

Not  at  all  Tried  to  influence  Tried  to  influence 

half  of  the  time  every  decision 

A,     How  free  did  I  feel  to  express  my  true  feelings? 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Not  free  Rather  free  Very  free 

5,     How  well  did  I  listen  to  others  in  the  group? 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Not  well  Rather  well  Very  well 
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Exercise  20 


Handout  6 
Characteristics  of  a  Leader 


Arrive  at  a  group  decision  on  the  5  characteristics  that  are  most  impor- 
tant £or  an  organization's  leader  and  rank-order  the' 5  selected  by  degree 
of  importance  (1  being  the  most  important,  5  being  the  least  important). 

You  have  30  minures  to  reach  a  decision.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  you 
will  be  given  a  reaction  form  on  the  experience.     You  must  work  as  a 
group.     Ignore  those  members  of  the  Rroup  designated  as  observers. 

V/hich  5  of  the  characteristics  listed  below  are  most  important  for  an 
organization's  leader? 

I,  Ability  to  make  decisions  and  push  them  to  completion 
•   2.     Awareness  of  politics  within  the  organization 

3.  Sense  of  humor 

4.  Persuasiveness,  ability  to  "sell"  a  decision 

5.  Emotional  stability 

6.  Ability  to  define  problems  and  have  members  make  decisions 

7.  Ability  to  be  logical,  to  present  ideas  and  invite  questions 

8.  Phvsical  health  and  vigor 

9.  Talent  as  a  socializer 

10.  Flexibility,  ability  to  make  tentative  decisions  and  to  change 
them  when  good  suggestions  are  received 

II.  Ability  to  get  members  to  define  problems  and  adopt  solur.icns 

12.  Diplomatic  ability  to  keep  organization  "out  of  conflict" 

13.  Respect  of  the  community 

14.  Charismatic  personLlity 

15.  Analytical  mind,  ability  to  state  problems  and  see  suggestions 
before  making  decisions 

16.  Loyalty  to  the  organization 

List  the  5  most  important  Rank-order  these  5 

characteristics  by  writing  characteristics  by  placing 

in  numbers  below.  numbers  1  to  5  below. 


EXERCISE  21:    TAKING  TASK  AND  MAINTENANCE 
ROLES  IN  A  GROUP 


90  Minutes 


To  better  understand  group  task  and  maintenance  roles.  To 
better  appreciate  the  problems  of  perceiving  roles  accu- 
rately and  achieving  concurrence  about  role  behaviors. 

Six  role  players  are  needed.     Other  group  members  serve  as 
observers.     Role  players  are  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
center;  observers  are  seated  around  them.     This  exercise 
may  be  enhanced  by  doing  Exercise  22  first. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 

Group 

diagnostic 

ability 

Overall  effec- 
tiveness as  a 
group  member 

Roles 

Perception 

Productivity 

Helping  group 
maintenance 

Purpose; 


Setting; 
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Page  2 


Steps:  1.     Introduce  the  session.     Select  6  role  players.  Role 

players  are  5  science  teachers  and  1  district  consultant. 
Take  role  players  into  another  room.    Give  them  copies 
of  Handout  1,  Role  Playing  Situation,  and  Handout  2, 
Task  and  Maintenance  Roles.     Give  each  person  an  assign- 
ment as  follows: 


Science  Teacher  1: 
Science  Teacher  2: 

Science  Teacher  3: 

Science  Teacher  4: 
Science  Teacher  5: 
District  Consultant: 


Initiating  and  encouraging 

Information  seeking  and 
expressing  group  feelings 

Information  giving  and 
harmonizing 

Clarifying  and  compromising 

Summarizing  and  gatekeeping 

Consensus  testing  and 
setting  standards 


Allow  10  minutes  for  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  read  the 
situation,  review  the  roles  assigned  to  them,  and  get 
into  their  roles. 


2.  Return  tv^  observers.    Distribute  Handout  3,  Member 
Behavior  Required  for  Doing  Group  Work,  to  half  of  the 
observers  and  Handout  4,  Member  Behavior  Required  for 
Building  and  Maintaining  the  Group  As  a  Working  Unit, 
to  the  rest.     Instruct  observers  to  meet  in  pairs  for 
10  minutes  to  review  together  descriptions  of  the  roles 
assigned  to  them  for  observation. 

Explain  to  observers  that  they  will  be  tallying  the 
behaviors  exhibited  by  each  person  in  the  role  play. 
They  are  to  write  the  names  of  the  role  players  in  the 
spaces  provided  on  the  observation  sheets. 

3.  Bring  role  players  together  and  begin  role  play.  Allow 
the  role  play  to  continue  for  15  minutes. 
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4,     Ask  observers  to  meet  In  trios,  compare  their  percep- 
tions and  arrive  at  a  trio  report  indicating  what  role 
each  player  was  primarily  playing.    Allow  10  minutes. 
During  this  time  post  sheets  of  newsprint  and  list 
names  of  role  players  on  newsprint. 


Names 

Trio  guesses 

Assigned  roles 

- 

5.     Return  to  general  session  around  newsprint.     Ask  for 

reports  from  trios.     Next  to  each  name,  write  the  roles 
(task  and  maintenance)  the  trio  thought  each  person 
was  taking. 


6.  Ask  the  role  players  to  reveal  the  roles  assigned  to 
them.     Write  the  roles  pn  the  newsprint  in  the  third 
column.     (The  prediction  is  that  there  will  be  a 
discrepancy  between  the  way  role  players  understood 
their  roles  and  the  way  they  actually  acted  them  out. 
Also>  it  is  predicted  that  the  way  the  role  players 
were  viewed  will  vary  among  the  participants.) 

7.  Give  brief  theory  input,  calling  attention  to  the 
following : 

Several  factors  influence  the  interpersonal  and  group 
processes  going  on  in  meetings.     At  least  2  factors 
appear  very  fr{    jently,  whether  or  not  they  were  evident 
in  the  role  play  just  completed: 

a.  The  perception  factor.    When  watching  the  behavior 
of  someone,  people  don't  always  perceive  the  same 
thing.     Some  may  perceive  a  person  expressing 
feelings;  others  may  see  the  same  behavior  as 
giving  information  and  expressing  thoughts. 

Point  to  the  reports  on  newsprint  and  check  the 
variety  of  perceptions. 

b.  The  congruence  factor.  A  person  thinks  or  wants 
to  act  or  behave  in  a  certain  way,  but  in  effect 
his/her  actions  do  not  match  his/her  intentions. 
What  is  said  verbally  may  not  match  what  is  done 
nonverbally . 

(Give  other  examples.) 
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Exercise  21 


Handout  1 
Role  Playing  Situation 


Few  opportunities  exist  for  junior  high  school  students  to  talk  about 
their  personal  lives.     This  junior  high  school  is  located  in  a  city  with 
a  population  of  about  100,000. 

A  science  teacher  in  the  school  has  reported  to  the  weekly  meeting  of 
science  teachers  that  many  students  keep  coining  to  him  with  problems 
which  seem  tremendous  to  them. 

The  science  teachers  have  decided  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  work 
on  the  problem  and  decide  upon  a  way  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Five  science  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  the  committee.     In  their 
first  meeting,  they  clarified  the  problem  and  made  explicit  their  concern 
about  getting  support  and  acceptance  of  school  officials  and  the  community 
for  introducing  a  change.     At  the  next  meeting  they  will  meet  with  a 
district  consultant  to  further  explore  th-.^ir  concerns  about  fulfilling 
the  needs  of  students  and  how  to  utilize  the  con5>ultant  *  s  resources. 

You  have  been  asked  to  meet  as  a  group  of  5  science  teachers  and  1 
district  consultant. 
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Exercise  21 


Handout  2 
Task  and  Maintenance  Roles 


Task  Roles 


Maintenance  Roles 


1 .  Initiating 

Proposing  tasks  or  goals; 
defining  group  problems; 
suggesting  procedures  or 
ideas  for  solving  problems 


2 .  Information/opinion  seeking 

Requesting  facts ;  seeking 
relevant  information  about 
group  concerns;  asking  for 
suggestions  or  ideas 

3.  Information/opinion  giving 

Offering  facts ;  providing 
relevant  information  about 
group  concerns;  stating 
beliefs;  giving  suggestions 
or  ideas 

4.  Clarifying/ elaborating 

Interpreting  or  reflecting 
ideas  and  suggestions;  clearing 
up  confusion;  indicating  alter- 
natives or  issues  before  the 
group;  giving  examples 

5 .  Summarizing 

Pulling  together  related  ideas; 
restating  suggestions  after 
group  has  discussed  them; 
offering  decisions  or  conclu- 
sions for  group  to  accept  or 
reject 

6.  Consensus  testing 

Sending  up  "trial  balloons"  to 
see  if  group  is  nearing  a  con- 
clusion; checking  v;ith  group  to 
see  how  much  agreement  has  been 
reached 


1 .  Encouraging 

Being  friendly,  warm  and  respon- 
sive to  others;  accepting  others 
and  their  contributions;  showing 
regard  for  others  by  giving  them 
opportunities  to  speak  or 
recognition 

2 .  Expressing  group  feelings 

Sensing  feelings ,  moods  and 
rt:;lationships  within  group; 
sharing  own  feelings  with  group 


3 .  Harmonizing 

Attempting  to  reconcile  disagree- 
ments; reducing  tension  by 
"pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters"; 
getting  people  to  explore  their 
differences 

4 .  Compromising 

When  own  ideas/status  are 
involved  in  a  conflict,  offer- 
ing to  compromise  own  position; 
admitting  error;  disciplining 
self  to  maintain  group  cohesion 

Gate-keeping 

Attempting  to  keep  communication 
channels  open;  facilitating 
participation  of  otners;  suggest- 
ing procedures  for  sharing  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  group  problems 


Setting  standards 

Expressing  standards  for  group 
to  achieve;  applying  standards 
in  evaluating  group  functioning 
or  production 
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Exercise  21 


Handout  4 

Member  Behavior  Required  for  Building  and  Maintaining  the  Group  As  a  Working  Unit 


First  names  of  members  in  rol 

e  playing  group 

> 

Maintenance  Rolo 

Encouraging:     Being  friendly,  warm 
and  responsive  to  others;  accepting 
others  and  their  contributions; 
showing  regard  for  others  by  giving  j 
them  opportunities  to  speak  or 
recognition                                          _  . 

1 

Expressing  group  feelings:  Sensing 
feelings,  moods  and  relationships 
within  group;  sharing  own  feelings 
with  group 

i 

1 
I 

Harmonizing:     Attempting  to  recon- 
cile disagreement-^;  reducing 
tension  by  "pouring  oil  on  troubled 
waters";  getting  people  to  explore 
their  differences 

i 

i 

Compromising:    When  own  ideas/status 
;.ire  involved  in  a  conflict,  offering 
to  compromise  own  position; 
.u:...itting  error;  disciplining  self 
to  m.iintain  group  cohesion 

(Mte-keeplng:     Attempting  to  keep 
communication  channels  open;  facili- 
tating participation  of  others;  sug- 
gt'sting  procedures  for  sharing  oppor 
limit ics  to  discuss  group  problems 

Sctiinjj  J^iiUl^ii'/ds:  Expressing 
stiuidards  for  group  to  achieve; 
applying  standards  in  evaluating 
urtiup  functioning  or  production 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


EXERCISE  22:     TASK  AND  MAINTENANCE  ROLES 


90  Minutes 


Purpose;  To  identify  and  clarify  group  roles  that  contribute  to 

group  achievement  and  maintenance  of  group  climate  and 
good  relationships.     To  gain  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  perceiving  roles  accurately  and  'achieving  congruence  in 
role  behaviors. 

Setting:  A  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  trios  is  needed. 

Primary 

Activity:  Group  is  divided  into  trios.     Each  trio  receives  assign- 

ment to  produce  behavior  samples  in  script  form  for  3 
roles  from  a  list  of  12.    Trios  read  their  samples  to  the 
whole  group  and  members  try  to  identify  the  roles  described, 
This  exercise  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Exercise  21. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Group  diagnostic 

Roles 

Productivity 

ability 

Perception 

Awareness  of 

own  behavior 
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Steps 

1.     Introduce  the  exercise 


2.     Form  trios 


3.     Share  behavior 
samples 


4»     Read  theory  paper 


5.     Form  new  trios 


6.     Share  behavior 
samples 


Directions 

1.  Introduce  the  exercise.  Present 
purpose  and  goals. 

2.  Form  trios.    Distribute  Handout  1, 
Task  and  Maintenance  Roles.  Ask 
participants  to  work  in  trios  and 
write  behavior  samples  illustrating 
3  of  the  12  roles  listed  (assign 

3  different  roles  to  each  trio). 
Ask  them  to  follow  the  guidelines 
in  Handout  1  for  writing  the 
behavior  samples. 

3.  Ask  trio  participants  to  share 
behavior  samples  in  the  total  group. 
Before  each  script  is  read,  announce 
which  3  roles  are  being  illustrated. 
After  each  presentation,  check  with 
the  group  to  find  out  if  they  agree 
or  disagree  that  the  script  did  in 
fact  illustrate  the  3  roles  as  they 
understand  them.    Do  not  allow 
participants  to  get  blocked  in 
debating  the  right  and  wrong  answers. 
Announce  that  the  purpose  is  to 
increase  clarity  and  that  other 
activities  should  contribute  to 
more  accurate  illustrations  and 
perceptions. 

4.  Distribute  Handout  2,  The  Two  Big 
Jobs  of  Every  Group,  and  ask  parti- 
cipants to  read  it. 

5.  Announce  that  the  same  activity  will 
be  repeated  but  that  when  reading 
their  behavior  samples  to  the  total 
group,  trios  will  not  reveal  before- 
hand which  3  roles  are  being 
illustrated.     Assign  3  roles  to  each 
trio  and  ask  trios  to  wrice  behavior 
samples  as  they  did  before.  Remind 
them  to  stay  within  the  context  of 
the  situation  as  described  in 
Handout  1.     Remind  them  to  not 
reveal  their  role  assignments  until 
after  the  group  has  3uessed  what 
they  are. 

6.  Ask  trio  participants  to  share 
written  behavior  samples  in  the 
whole  group.     Ask  them  to  not  reveal 
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Steps 


7.     Present  brief  summary 
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Directions 

their    assigned  roleq  until  all  F>er- 
sons  have  guessed. 

After  the  first  sample  is  presented, 
record  on  a  newsprint  chart  the 
names  of  the  roles  guessed  and  the 
number  of  people  who  guessed  each 
role. 

Once  all  participants  have  guessed, 
ask  the  trio  to  reveal  the  roles 
they  intended  to  portray.  Write 
the  name  of  the  assigned  roles  and 
draw  a  line  under  the  survey  just 
completed* 

Continue  the  same  procedure  for  the 
remaining  trios.    Allow  comments 
and  reactions  from  participants 
after  each  presentation  and  recording 
of  guesses. 

At  the  end  of  the  activity,  ask 
participants  to  notice  the  record 
of  guesses  on  the  newsprint  and 
derive  any  implications  concerning 
the  problem  of  illustrating  and 
perceiving  role  behaviors  correctly. 

7.     Suiranarize  the  session  by  mentioning 
that  several  factors  influence 
interpersonal  and  group  processes 
in  meetings.     At  least  2  factors 
appear  very  frequently: 

•  The  perception  factor.  When 
watching  the  behavior  (actions) 
of  someone,  people  don't  always 
perceive  the  same  thing.  Some 
may  perceive  a  person  expressing 
feeling;  others  may  see  the  same 
behavior  as  giving  information 
and  expressing  thoughts  > 

Point  to  the  reports  on  news- 
print and  check  the  variety  of 
perceptions. 
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Directions 

The  congruence  factor.    A  person 
thinks  or  wants  to  arc  or  behave 
In  a  certain  way,  bui  in  effect 
his/her  actions  do  nzc  match 
his/her  Intentions.    T-Jhat  Is  said 
verbally  may  not  matdi  what  Is 
done  nonver bally.     (Give  other 
examples. ) 
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Exercise  22 


Handout  1 
Task  and  Maintenence  Roles 


Your  task  as  a  trio  is  to  write  a  behavior  sample  illustrating  the  3 
roles  assigned  to  you  by  the  trainer. 

Instructions 

1.  Read  and  clarify  the  role  definitions  on  page  2  of  this  handout. 

2.  Read  the  situation  of  a  faculty  committee  presented  below. 

You  are  a  faculty  committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  a  proposal  to  secure  funds  for  a 
resource. center  to  be  attached  to  the  school  and  used 
by  the  school  faculty.     The  committee  has  7  members. 
You,  as  a  committee,  are  working  under  the  pressure  of 
time;  you  need  to  get  the  proposal  ready  for  submis- 
sion to  the  School  District  Board  by  November  15;  it 
is  now  October  15.     For  several  years,  other  groups 
have  collected  information  on  the  need  for  a  resource 
center.     The  need  has  been  established;  half  the* 
faculty  have  already  reported  specific  ways  in  which 
they  can  use  the  resource  center. 

3.  Invent  your  behavior  sample,  basing  it  on  the  above  situation. 
Imagine  what  may  be  going  on  in  the  committee  meeting  and  produce 
the  verbal  interactions  of  members  that  you  think  best  represent 
the  issues  in  the  committee  and  best  illustrate  the  roles  assigned 
to  you.     Identify  2  or  more  persons'  verbal  output. 
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Task  Roles 


Initiating  I . 

Proposing  tasks  or  goals; 
defining  group  problems; 
suggesting  procedures  or 
ideas  for  solving  problems 


Information/opinion  seeking  2 , 

Requesting  facts ;  seeking 
relevant  information  about 
group  concerns;  asking  for 
suggestions  or  ideas 

Information/opinion  giving  3 . 

Offering  facts;  providing 
relevant  information  about 
group  concerns;  stating 
beliefs ;  giving  suggestions 
or  ideas 

Clarifying/ elaborating  4. 

Interpreting  or  reflecting 
ideas  and  suggestions;  clear- 
ing up  confusion;  indicating 
alternatives  or  issues  before 
the  group;  giving  examples 

Summarizing  5 . 

Pulling  together  related 
ideas;  restating  suggestions 
after  group  has  discussed 
them;  offering  decisions  or 
conclusions  for  group  to 
accept  or  reject 

Consensus  testing  5 . 

Sending  up  "trial  balloons" 
to  see  if  group  is  nearing  a 
conclusion;  checking  with 
group  to  see  how  much  agree- 
ment has  been  reached 


Maintenance  Roles 


Encouraging 

Being  friendly,  warm  and 
responsive  to  others;  accept- 
ing others  and  their  contribu- 
tions; showing  regard  for 
others  by  giving  them  oppor- 
tunD.ties  to  speak  or  recognition 

Expressing  group  feelings 

Sensing  feelings ,  moods  and 
relationships  within  group; 
sharing  own  feelings  with  group 


Harmonizing 

Attempting  to  reconcile  disagree- 
ments; reducing  tension  by 
"pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters"; 
getting  people  to  explore  their 
differences 

Compromising 

When  own  ideas/status  are 
involved  in  a  conflict,  offer- 
ing to  compromise  own  position; 
admitting  error;  disciplining 
self  to  maintain  group  cohesion 

Gate-keeping 

Attempting  to  keep  communication 
channels  open;  facilitating 
participation  of  others;  sug- 
gesting procedures  for  sharing 
opportunities  to  discuss  group 
problems 

Setting  standards 

Expressing  standards  for  group 
to  achieve;  applying  standards 
in  evaluating  group  functions 
or  production 
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Handout  2 
The  Two  Big  Jobs  of  Every  Group 


Task  and  Maintenance  Factors 

Careful  analysis  of  any  group  that  has  lasted  for  more  than  a  short  time 
will  show  2  main  kinds  of  activities  in  the  gioup: 

1.  Activities  directed  toward  reaching  the  group's  goals 
("task  functions") 

2.  Activities  that  affect  the  group's  welfare  and  solidarity 
("group  maintenance  functions") 

For  example,  when  a  research  department  is  ahead  of  schedule  on  several 
important  projects,  the  task  of  that  department  is  being  well  carried 
out.     If  the  research  department  is  having  a  party,  enjoyed  by  everyone, 
a  group  maintenance  activity  is  taking  place.     Often,  activities  can 
fulfill  both  functions.     For  example,  some  meetings  not  only  contribute 
information  that  will  increase  productivity,  but  also  develop  a  sense 
of  solidarity  in  the  group  that  makes  people  glad  they  belong  to  that 
particular  organization. 


Important  Task  Functions 
Setting  goals 

All  work  groups  are  trying  to  reach  some  goal,  e.g.,   to  produce  something 
to  develop  ideas  or  to  cut  costs.     Each  department  or  division  within  an 
organization  has  its  own  specific  goals  that  are  related  to  the  overall 
goal  of  the  organization.     In  addition  to  the  specific  goals,  each  depart 
ment  has  a  number  of  secondary  goals.     These  are  the  short-term  goals 
that  must  be  reached  in  order  to  accomplish  the  overall  task  of  the  group 
Sometimes  a  secondary  goal  is  quite  specific,  as  when  a  department  head 
says,  "We  must  have  this  report  in  the  mail  by  5:00."    Often  secondary 
goals  are  scheduled  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  about  goals  is  that  people  often  take 
it  for  granted  that  everyone  knows  what  the  goals  are.  but  sometimes  this 
is  not  the  case.     Frequently  goals  are  stated  in  such  gener^il  terms  that 
members  of  the  group  may  have  quite  different  ideas  about  what  the 
actual  achievement  should  be.     Also,   it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that 
everyone  has  assigned  the  same  priority.     Sometimes,  when  the  goal  of 
reaching  a  specific  delivery  date  has  been  set  up,   it  is  taken  for  grante 
that  the  goal  of  a  high  quality  product  will  be  maintained.     \^en  quality 
or  the  deadline  must  be  sacrificed,  people  may  not  agree  about  which  is 
more  important. 
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Getting  informavion 

In  making  plans,  schedules,  decisions  and  assignments,  groups  need 
certain  information.     Sometimes  this  information  consists  of  little  more 
than  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  group.     At  other  times,  the' infor- 
mation must  be  obtained  from  sources  outside  the  group  itself.  Occas- 
sionally,  a  fairly  large  questionnaire  or  survey  form  is  needed  in  order 
to  obtain  information  sufficient  for  ^  good  decision.     Some  provision 
must  be  made  in  every  group  for  deciding  what  constitutes  relevant  infor- 
mation and  for  obtaining  it.     Groups  often  keep  records  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  source  of  information  about  their  owr.  actions  that  is  more  accu- 
rate than  human  memory.     In  making  up  budgets,   for  example,  a  group  may 
need  to  know  the  way  costs  and  operations  have  changed  over  a  5-year 
period.     In  committees,  minutes  may  be  needed  in  order  to  refresh  people's 
memories  concerning  the  actions  of  the  group. 

Coordinating  indiviual  effort 

In  most  groups,  some  way  is  needed  to  give  out  assignments  or  to  decide 
who  shall  perform  special  functions.     The  simplest  example  is  found  in 
group  discussion.     In  order  for  each  individual  to  present  his/her  ideas, 
other  people  must  refrain  Irom  speaking*     This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
chairperson  who  recognizes  each  speaker  in  turn.     It  may  be  done  by  a 
common  understanding  that  permits  each  person  to  speak  as  he/she  wishes, 
in  a  rather  informal  way.     In  industrial  groups,  assignments  are  often 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  skill,  knowledge  or  seniority.     The  coor- 
dination in  this  case  is  often  done  by  a  department  head  or  supervisor. 
In  very  well-trained  committees,  no  chairperson  is  needed  because  the 
coordina.:ion  arises  from  a  common  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  members 
that  certain  jobs  must  be  done. 

Evaluation  of  group  effort 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  decide  how  well  a  group  is  reaching  its  goal. 
If  a  committee  has  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  work,   it  must  evaluate 
work  done  against  time  remaining  in  order  to  use  the  time  most  effectively 
In  industry,  evaluation  of  product  quality  may  be  done  by  the  inspection 
or  quality  control  department.     When  people  are  presenting  ideas  in  a 
policy-making  group,  some  way  must  be  found  to  sort  out  the  more  appro- 
priate from  the  less  appropriate  suggestions.     In  all  these  cases  it  is 
important  to  have  a  set  of  criteria  against  which  products  or  ideas  may 
be  evaluated.     These  criteria  should  be  known  by  all  members  of  the  group 
in  advance  and,  if  possible,  group  members  should  help  in  setting  up  the 
criteria  for  evaluation. 

Decxsion  making 

Groups  must  have  some  way  of  knowing  when  a  decision  has  actually  been 
made  either  by  or  for  the  group.     Sometimes  an  unsatisfactory  method  is 
used  that  will  have  repercussions  later.     For  exa:^ple,  early  in  a  meeting 
someone  asks  about  having  a  chairperson.     /\nothc  r  member  speaks  up  and 
says,  "Oh,  let's  have  Jim,'*  and  Jim  replies    "Okav  if  you  want  me." 
Then  Jim  proceeds  to  act  as  chairperson.     This  kind  of  decision-making 
procedure  may  be  unopposed,  but  people  rarely  think  it  is  fair.  In 
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agreeing  upon  decision-making  procedures,  groups  must  face  issues  such 
as  who  has  the  final  word;  the  scope  of  actual  authority  possessed  by 
the  group;  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  discussion;  v;hether 
decisions  should  be  made  by  secret  vote,  open  vote  or  consensus;  and 
determination  of  the  conditions  by  which  a  decision  may  be  reversed  or 
overruled.     It  is  important  for  groups  lo  have  decision-making  techniques 
that  will  help  them  reach  the  decisions  that  are  best  for  the  group  and 
the  larger  organization. 

Develovinc  procedures 

Besides  decision  making,  there  are  a  number  of  other  procedureal  agree- 
ments that  must  be  agreed  to  by  group  members.     Some  of  these  are  related 
to  the  conditions  under  which  a- new  person  may  enter  the  group  or  the 
procedure  for  ousting  a  member  from  the  group.     Other  procedural  provision 
that  need  to  be  made  are  the  nature  and  kind  of  disciplinary  action  that 
can  be  taken  against  a  member  of  the  group,  the  time  for  group  meetings 
and  the  way  in  which  group  members  are  gi'en  recognition  and  permission 
to  speak. 

p-roviding  for  physical  needs 

In  order  to  work  effectively,   groups  need  the  right  kind  of  equipment 
and  surroundings.     Also,  sheer  physical  fatigue  must  be  considered; 
groups  must  be  given -an  opportunity  to  rest,  take  a  break  or  stop  work 
when  it:  is  clear  that  excessive  fatigue  is  interfering  wiuh  group  func- 
tioning.    Sometimes,  in  a  long  meeting,  the  need  for  food  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  planning  the  session. 

Providing  for  social  needs 

People  in  groups  often  wish  to  chat  v;ith  each  other  about  matters  of 
personal  interest,   to  find  out  about  mutual  friends  or  to  get  to  know 
each  other  better.     People  also  need  to  make  favorable  impressions  upon 
each  other.     The  group  must  find  some  way  to  handle  behavior  activated 
by  such  needs. 

Settling  differences 

In  the  course  of  almost  any  work,  differences  in  point  of  view  or  prefer- 
ence will  arise  among  group  members.     These  differences  must  somehow  be 
dealt  with.     Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  clarifying  poor  terminology. 
Sometimes  the  difterences  are  much  deeper  than  mere  word  usage.  This 
function  needs  to  be  performed  if  the  group  is  to  avoid  being  split  into 
several  dissenting  factions. 

Keeping  conrmunicaticn  free 

People  differ  in  their  ability  to  address  a  group  and  in  their  fear  of 
speaking.     Although  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  all  people  should  have 
an  equal  amount  of  speaking  tine,  all  persons  ou^iit  to  have  an  opportunit 
to  contribute.     It  may  be  important  to  mako  a  special  effort  to  help 
'-eticent  people  speak  and  to  help  very  tai  vative  people  control  their 
tendency  to  take  too  much  time.     One  of  the  ...ost    lifficult  channels  to 
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keep  open  is  that  through  which  feelings  are  expressed.     Many  people  are 
reluctant  to  share  their  feelings*     But  feelings  may  be  important  for 
the  group  to  know  about.     It  takes  a  warm  and  permissive  atmosphere  to 
keep  this  channel  open. 

> 

Providing  support  and  encouragement 

Both  individual  members  and  the  group  as  a  whole  often  need  encouragement 
or  support  in  facing  difficult  problems.    This  may  t?ke  the  form  of 
expressing  appreciation  for  each  other's  contributions;  or  it  may  take 
the  form  of  expressing  pleasure  in  being  associated  with  the  group  or 
delight  at  the  group's  accomplishments.     Another  way  to  show  support  is 
to  ask  someone  to  continue  to  formulate  what  is  obviously  an  unclear 
idea  for  him/her. 

Categories  of  task  and  maintenance  behavior 

Behavior  in  the  group  can  be  analyzed  in  cerms  of  its  purpose  or  function. 
When  a  member  says  something,  is  he/she  trying  to  -et  the  group  task 
accomplished  (task-oriented  group  behavior),  is  he/she  trying  to 
patch  up  some  relationships  among  members  (maintenance-oriented  group 
behavior)  or  is  he/she  meeting  some  persoral  need  or  goal  without  regard 
to  the  group's  problems  (self-oriented  group  behavior)? 

As  the  group  grows  and  the  needs  of  members  become  integrated  with  group 
goals,  there  will  be  less  self-oriented  behavior  and  more  task-  or 
maintenance-oriented  behavior. 

Types  of  behavior  relevant  to  the  group's  fulfillment  of  its  task: 

1.  Initiating;     Proposing  tasks  or  goals;  defining  group  problems; 
suggesting  procedures  or  ideas  for  solving  problems 

2.  Information/opinion  seeking:     Requesting  facts;  seeking  relevant 
information  about  group  concerns;  asking  for  suggestions  or 
ideas 

3.  Information/opinion  giving:     Offering  facts;  providing  relevant 
information  about  group  concerns;  stating  beliefs;  giving 
suggestions  or  ideas 

4.  Clarifying/elaborating:     Interpreting  or  reflecting  ideas  and 
suggestions;  clearing  up  confusion;  indicating  alternatives  or 
issues  before  the  group;  giving  examples 

5.  Summarizing:     Pulling  together  related  ideas;   restating  sug- 
gestions after  group  has  discussed  them;  offering  decisions 
or  conclusions  for  group  to  accept  or  reject 

6.  Consensus  testing:     Sending  up  ''trial  balloons"  to  see  if 
group  is  nearing  a  conclusion;  checking  with  group  to  see  hov 
much  agreement  has  been  reached 
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Types  of  behavior  relevant  to  the  group's  remaining  in  good  working  order 
(having  a  good  climate  for  the  task  work  and  good  relationships  that 
permit  maximum  use  of  member  .resources),  i.e.,  behavior  relevant  to 
group  maintenance: 

1.  Encouraging:  Being  friendly,  warm  and  responsive  to  others; 
accepting  others  and  their  contributions;  showing  regard  for 
others  by  giving  them  opportunities  to  speak  or  recognition 

2.  Expressing  group  feelings:     Sensing  feelings,  moods  and  relation- 
ships  within  group;  sharing  own  feelings  with  group 

3.  Harmonizing:     Attempting  to  reconcile  disagreements;  reducing 
tension  by  "pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters*';  getting  people 
to  explore  their  differences 

4.  Compromising:  '  When  own  ideas/status  are  involved  in  a  conflict, 
offering  to  compromise  own 'position;  admitting  error;  disci- 
plining self  to  maintain  group  cohesion 

5.  Gate-keeping:     Attempting  to  keep  communication  channels  open; 
facilitating  the  participation  of  others;  suggesting  proce- 
dures for  sharing  opportunities  to  discuss  group  problems 

6.  Setting  standards:     Expressing  standards  for  group  to  achieve; 
applying  standards  in  evaluating  group  functioning  or  production 

Every  group  needs  both  task  and  maintenance  behaviors  and  needs  to  work 
out  an  adequate  balance  between  them. 
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EXERCISE  23:     USING  RESOURCES  IN  A  GROUP 


90  Minutes 


Purposg:  To  analyze  what  happens  in  groups  when  some  members  are 

rejected.     To  enable  participants  to  observe  and  analyze 
group  interaction,  contrasting  acceptance  to  rejection 
and  contrasting  the  consequences  of  accepting  feelings  to 
the  consequences  of  ignoring  feelings. 

Settirg:  This  exercise  could  develop  very  strong  emotional  reactions 

within  the  group.     Care  should  be  taken  to  select  persons 
as  consultants  who,  in  the  trainer's  judgment,  are  self- 
assured  and  emotionally  s table >     Groups  of  8  persons  (to 
be  seated  in  small  circles  as  discussion  groups)  are 
needed.     This  exercise  should  be  preceded  by  exercises 
such  as  14,  21  or  22. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Exper±nenting 
with  zMm 
behavfor 

Trust 

Awareness  of 
own  behavior 

Group 

diagnostic 
ability 

Feelings 

Influence 

Membership 

4Ul 

Productivity 
Communicat  ion 
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Steps 

1.  Introduce  Exercise  1  1. 
Agenda 

2.  Develop  the  situation  2. 
for  role  play 


Directions 

Display  newsprint  showing  agenda 
for  this  exercise. 

Engage  participants  in  a  discussion 
of  covmnittee  and  other  meetings  in 
which  they  have  participated  in  the 
past.     Indicate  that  this  discussion 
is  to  produce  an  appropriate  situa- 
tion for  the  experiment.    The  situa- 
tion is  a  group  meeting  to  make 
plans  and  it  is  necessary  to  use 
resource  persons. 

Continue  involving  the  group  until 
a  promising  committee  or  group 
discussion  is  identified.  Ask 
participants  for  elaboration  and 
develop  the  situation  by  stating 
where  the  group  is  meeting,  who  has  . 
called  the  meeting,  types  of  people 
participating,  the  roles  of  the 
consultants,  and  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  discussion*     Jot  down 
the  essential  characteristics  on 
newsprint. 


3.     Set  up  the  exercise  3*    Ask  participants  to  form  groups  of 

8  members  each.    Help  with  formar 
tion  of  groups  by  suggesting  move- 
ment of  chairs,  arrangement  of 
space  for  odd  members,  etc. 

Review  essential  characteristics  of 
the  situation  that  is  to  be  role 
played.    Distribute  Handout  1, 
Guidelines  for  Setting  Up  the 
Situation,  and  instruct  groups  to 
follow  the  instructions  in  Handout  1. 
Ask  groups  to  elect  2  consultants  and 
request  that  consultants  leave  the 
room  for  briefing;  distribute  Hand- 
out 2,  Briefing  for  Consultants,  to 
consultants  as  they  leave.     Ask  2 
pe^'sons  to  be  observers.  Distri- 
bute Handout  3,  Guidelines  for 
Observers,  to  the  observers. 
Assign  1  observer  to  each  consultant. 
Ask  them  to  go  aside  to  read  their 
instructions.     Distribute  Handout  4, 
Briefing  for  Committee  Members,  to 
participants  who  are  to  play  commit- 
tee members.    Review  instructions 
with  them. 
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Steps 

4»    Conduct  committee  role  4» 
play  with  consultants 
present 


5.     Interview  the  consultants  5. 


6.    Hear  reports  from  6. 
observers 


7.  Discuss  in  small  groups  7. 
(small  groups  interview 

the  2  consultants) 

8.  Hold  general  discussion  8. 


Directions 

Call  consultants  back  into  the  room» 
During  role  play,  move  about  the 
room,  providing  assistance  if  it  is 
needed  and  collecting  data  that 
might  be  useful  for  the  discussions 
to  follow* 

Allow  the  role  play  to  run  until 
the  behavior  of  the  groups  suggests 
there  are  sufficient  data  for  dis- 
cussion and  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  accepted  and 
rejected  individuals  have  guessed 
what  instructions  were  given  to  the 
group . 

Conduct  interviews  with  the  con- 
sultants, using  questions  such  as: 

"What  were  some  of  your  feelings?" 

"What  effect  did  the  role  play  have 
on  you?" 

"What  do  you  wish  you  could  have 
done?" 

Instruct  observers  to  report  their 
observations  and  to  indicate  what 
they  were  watching  for. 

Instruct  small  groups  to  interview 
their  2  consultants  and  discuss  with 
them  identification  of  feelings  and 
behaviors  that  hindered  or  helped. 

Announce  that  the  theme  of  this 
exercise  is  "Studying  Acceptance 
and  Rejection."     Invite  participants 
to  share  their  new  insights.  Write 
contributions  on  newsprint. 

Summarize  and  give  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  developing  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  other 
people  to  obtain  their  cooperation. 
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Trainer 

Preparation;      1.     Check  Handouts  1  through  4. 

2.  Prepare  newsprint  chart  (agenda). 

3.  Have  blank  sheets  of  newsprint  posted  to  record 
information  in  Steps  2  and  8. 


Materials:  1.     Handout  1,  Guidelines  for  Setting  Up  the  Situation 

(for  all  participants) 

2.  Handout  2,  Briefing  for  Consultants  (for  consultants 
only) 

3.  Handout  3,  Guidelines  for  Observers  (for  observers 
only) 

4.  Handout  4,  Briefing  for  Committee  Members  (for 
committee  members  only) 

5.  Newsprint,  felt  tip  pens  and  masking  tape 

6.  Agenda  (prepared  on  newsprint  by  trainer) 
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Exercise  23 
Handout  1 

Guidelines  for  Setting  Up  the  Situation 

Instructions 

1.  Pvecail  situations  in  which  you  have  participated  in  committees  and 
other  meetings* 

2.  Describe  a  group  planning  meeting. 

3.  Plan  the  situation  in  such  a  way  that  tha  group  has  reasons  to  use 
resource  people, 

4.  Plan  so  that  group  members  can  identify  with  resource  people, 

5.  Resolve  the  questions  listed  below, 

a.  Where  is  the  group  meeting? 

b.  What  is  the  expressed  task? 

c.  Who  has  called  the  meeting? 

d*     What  types  of  people  are  participating? 

e.  What  are  the  roles  of  the  consultants? 

f.  What  is  the  general  focus  of  the  discussion? 
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Exercise  23 

Handout  2 
Briefing  for  Consultants 


Instructions 

1.  Recall  the  situation  sufficiently  to  get  into  your  role  as  consultant. 

2.  As  consultant,  try  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible. 

3.  Return  to  your  groups  when  trainer  calls  you  back. 
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Exercise  23 


Handout  3 
Guidelines  for  Observers 


This  exercise  should  demonstrate  the  effects  of  acceptance  and  rejection 
in  groups.     Pay  particular  attention  to  the  dimensions  of  feelings > 
membership  and  .influence.     Try  to  identify  feelings  and  how  they  affect 
individuals  and  the  total  group.     What  is  your  perception  of  the  effect 
on  membership  in  the  group?    How  effective  are  members  and  consultants 
in  influencing  each  other? 

Watch  for  the  following; 

1.     Nonverbal  behaviors  displayed  by  consultants  that  give  clues 
to  their  feelings 

2*     Things  members  of  the  group  do  that  help  or  block  the 
consultants 

3.  Effects  of  group  behavior  on  the  consultants 

4.  Kind  of  influence  the  consultants  have  on  the  group 


Exercise  23 


Handout  4 
Briefing  for  Committee  Members 

Instructions  for  the  Role  Play 

1.  Designate  one  of  the  consultants  as  a  favored  visitor  and  the  other 
as  an  unwanted  visitor, 

2.  Give  complete  attention  to  the  favored  visitor.     In  every  way  make 
him/her  feel  wanted  and  important.     Direct  all  questions  and  comments 
to  him/her. 

3.  Treat  the  unwanted  visitor  civilly.     Ignore  him/her  as  much  as 
possible.     Do  not  ask  him/her  any  questions. 

4.  If  the  unwanted  visitor  makes  comments,  ignore  them.     You  may  smile, 
but  turn  immediately  to  address  the  favored  visitor. 

5.  Do  not  imply  in  any  way  that  you  will  listen  to  the  unwanted  visitor 
later. 

6.  When  the  signal  is  given,  begin  your  session. 

7.  Keep  the  situation  in  mind.     Stay  in  character.     Avoid  hamming  it  up. 


EXERCISE  24:     WHAT  TO  OBSERVE        A  GROUP 


90  Minutes 

To  increase  observation  skills,  given  a  set  of  ideas  and 
guidelines  for  observation  and  discussion. 

Room  large  enough  to  accomiuodate  a  ring  of  8  to  12  persons 
with  another  ring  of  an  equal  number  of  personts  who  will 
be  observing  the  inner  group. 

Discussion  group  and  observer  group  seated  in  double  fis^i- 
bowl  arrangement.     Observers  later  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  discussion  group  (roles  reverse) .  Prescribed 
topics  provide  focus  of  discussion. 


Skills 

Dimensions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primar^" 

Secondary 

Group  diagnostic 

Helping  group 

Roles 

ability 

maintenance 

Perception 

Overall 

effectiveness 

Membership 

as  a  group 

member 

Influence 

Productivity 

C'-'imiunication 

Feelings 
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Introduce  the  exercise  by  explaining  its  purpose  and 
presenting  an  outline  of  activities* 

Distribute  Handout  1,  What  to  Observe  in  a  Group.  Ask 
participants  to  read  it.     Allow  10  minutes. 

Form  trios.     Ask  participants  to  get  together  with  2 
other  persons  they  know  least  well.     Tell  i aem  to  dis- 
cuss the  dimensions  of  group  work  presented  in  Handout 
1,  and  share  with  each  other  past  group  experiences 
that  match  the  descriptions  in  thee  paper. 

Seat  the  group  in  2  concentric  circles  so  that  equal 
numbers  are  in  each  circle. 


Distribute  Handout  2,  Observation  Guide,  to  members 
seated  in  outer  circle  (Group  B) .     Ask  them  to  follow 
the  instruction^  in  Handout  2. 

Ask  members  of  the  inner  circle  (Group  A)  to  discuss  a 
topic  for  10  minutes.     (PROVIDE  A  TOPIC  THAT  HAS  SIGNI- 
FICANCE AND  IMMEDIACY  FOR  THE  GROUP.)     Group  B  will 
observe  Group  A  during  this  period. 

After  10  minutes,  call  ^ime  and  review  briefly  the 
major  ideas  in  Handout  1,  What  to  Observe  in  a  Group. 

J 

Ask  Group  A  to  form  pairs  and  discuss  their  meeting  in 
the  light  of  Handout  1.     Ask  Group  B  to  form  pairs  in 
order  to  share  and  discuss  their  observations. 

Form  quartets  by  grouping  together  1  pair  from  Group  A 
and  1  pair  from  Group  B.     Ask  them  to  share  the  ideas 
and  observations  discussed  in  the  pair  meeting. 

Annou  ice  that  in  a  few  itinutes  Group  B  will  take  the 
inner  circle  and  continue  the  discussion  started  by 
Group  A.     Ask  Group  B  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  review 
Handout  1  and  reflect  on  ways  in  which  they  wish  to 
participate  in  the  group  discussion — ways  of  partici- 
pating more  skillfully.     Distribute  Handout  2, 
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Observation  Guide,  to  Group  A  and  ask  them  to  decide 
what  to  watch  for  as  observers.    Allow  5  minutes. 

8.  Ask  Group  B  to  continue  the  discussion  and  Group  A  to 
observe.    Allow  10  minutes. 

9.  After  10  minutes,  call  time  and  ask  the  same  pairs  to 
meet  and  discuss  the  process  in  the  group  discussion. 
Ask  them  to  share  their  observations. 

10.  Ask  the  same  quartets  to  meet  and  share  their  ideas 
about  what  they  observed  in  the  group. 

11.  Call  the  whole  group  together  and  present  a  brief 
summary  of  the  key  ideas. 
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Exercise  24 


Handout  1 
What  to  Observe  in  a  Group 


One  way  to  learn  is  to  observe  and  analyze  what  is  happening  in  a  group. 
All  of  us  have  spent  cur  lives  in  groups  of  various  sorts  (family,  gang, 
team,  work  group,  etc.),  but  rarely  have  we  taken  the  time  to  stop  and 
observe  what  was  going  on  or  why  members  were  behaving  the  way  they  were 
One  of  the  main  goals  in  this  exercise  is  for  you  to  become  better 
observers  and  better  participants. 

But  what  do  you  look  for?    What  is  there  to  see  in  a  group? 


Content  Versus  Process 

\sTien  you  observe  what  a  group  is  talking  about,  you  are  focusing  on  the 
content.     When  you  try  to  observe  how  the  group  is  handling  its  cpmmuni- 
cation,  i.e.,  who  talks  how  much  or  who  talks  to  whom,  you  are  focusing 
on  group  process . 

Most  topics  about  backhome  situations  emphasize  content  ("What  is  good 
leadership?"    "How  can  I  motivate  my  subordinate?"    '*How  can  we  mai.e  our 
meetings  more  effective?")  and  are  about  "there  and  then"  issues 
(abstract,  future-  or  past-oriented  issues  that  do  not  involve  you 
directly).     In  focusing  on  group  process,  you  are  looking  at  what  your 
group  is  doing  in  the  "here  and  now"  (how  it  is  working  in  the  sense  of 
its  present  procedures  and  organization). 

When  an  issue  is  not  being  confronted  directly  by  a  group,  the  content 
of  the  conversation  is  often  the  best  clue  to  what  is  going  on  in 
people's  minds •     For  example: 


Content 


Process 


1. 


Talking  about  problems  of 
authority  back  home  may 


mean. . . 


a  leadership  struggle  is  going 
on  in  the  group 


2. 


Talking  about  how  bad  group 
meetings  usually  are  at 
school  may  mean. . . 


that  members  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  performance  of  their 
own  group 


3. 


Talking  about  staff  members 
who  don't  really  help  any- 
one may  mean. . . 


there  is  dissatisfaction  with 
the  chairperson's  role  in  the 
group 
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On  a  simpler  level,  to  look  at  group  process  is  to  focus  on  what  is  going 
on  in  the  group  and  to  try  to  understand  it  in  terms  of  other  things  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  group. 

Communication 

One  of  the  easiest  aspects  of  group  process  to  observe  is  the  pattern  of 
communication.  The  observations  you  make  give  you  clues  to  other  impor- 
tant things  that  may  be  going  on  such  as  who  leads  whom  or  who  influences 
whom. 

Some  things  vo  look  for: 

1.  Who  talks.     For  how  long?    How  often? 

2.  Whom  do  people  look  at  when  they  talk? 

a.  Single  others,  possible  potential  supporters 

b.  The  total  group 

c.  No  one 

3.  Who  talks  after  whDm?    \fho  interrupts  whom? 

4.  What  style  of  communication  (assertions,  questions,  tones  of 
voice,  gestures,  etc.)  is  used? 

DecisioA-Making  Procedures 

Whether  we  are  aware  of  it,  groups  make  decisions  all  the  time.  Some 
decisions  are  made  consciously,  in  reference  to  the  major  tasks  at  hand. 
Some  are  made  with  little  awareness ,  in  reference  to  group  procedures  or 
standards  of  operation.     It  is  important  to  observe  how  decisions  are 
made  in  order  to  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the  decisions  and  to 
assess  whether  the  consequences  will  really  be  what  the  group  members 
bargained  for. 

Group  decisions  are  notoriously  hard  to  rescind.     When  someone  says, 
"Well,  we  decided  to  do  it,  didn*t  we?'*  any  budding  opposition  is  quickly 
immobilized.     You  can  only  undo  a  decision  if  you  reconstruct  it,  under- 
stand how  you  made  it  and  test  whether  the  method  used  was  appropriate. 

Some  methods  by  which  groups  make  decisions: 

1.  The  plop:     "I  think  we  should  introduce  ourselves"  [silence]. 

2.  The  self-authorized  agenda:     "I  think  we  should  introduce  our- 
selves.    My  name  is  Joe  Smith." 

3.  The  handclasp:     "I  wonder  if  it  would  be  helpful  for  us  to 
introduce  ourselves?"  "I  think  it  would.     My  name  if  Pete  Jones." 
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4.  ''Does  anyone  object?"   (or  "We  ail  agree"). 

5 .  Major'lty/minority  voting, 

6.  Polling;     "Let's  see  where  everyone  stands — what  do  you  think?" 

7.  Consensus  testing:     Genuine  exploration  to  determine  whether  the 
opposition  feels  strongly  enough  to  be  unwilling  to  implenient 
the  decision  (not  necessarily  unanimity,  but  essential  agree- 
ment by  ail) . 

Task-Qriented,  Maintenance-Oriented  and  Self-Qriented  Behavior 

Behavior  in  a  group  can  be  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  apparent 
purpose  or  function.     When  a  member  says  something,  is  he/she  trying  to 
get  the  group  task  accomplished  (task-oriented  behavior),  is  he/she 
trying  to  improve  or  patch  up  relationships  among  members  (maintenance- 
oriented  behavior)  or  is  he/she  meeting  some  personal  need  or  goal, 
without  regard  for  the  group's  problems  (self-oriented  behavior)? 


As  the  group  grows  and  the  needs  of  members  become  integrated  with  group 
goals,  there  will  be  less  self -oriented  behavior  and  more  task-  or 
maintenance-oriented  behavior. 


Types  of  behavior  relevant  to  the  group^s  fulfillment  of  its  task: 

1.  Initiating:     Proposing  tasks  or  goals;  defining  group  problems; 
suggesting  procedures  or  ideas  for  solving  problems 

2.  Information/opinion  seeking:     Requesting  facts;  seeking  relevant 
information  about  group  concerns;  asking  for  expressions  of 
feeling;  requesting  statements  or  estimates;  soliciting  expres- 
sions of  values;  seeking  suggestions  or  ideas 


3.  Information/opinion  giving:     Offering  facts;  providing  relevant 
information  about  group  concerns;  stating  beliefs;  giving 
suggestions  or  ideas 

4.  Clarifying;/elaborating:     Interpreting  ideas  or  suggestions; 
clearing  up  confusion;  defining  terms;  indicating  alternatives 
or  issues  before  the  group;  giving  examples 

5.  Summarizing:     Pulling  together  related  ideas;  restating  sugges- 
tions after  group  has  discussed  them;  offering  decisions  or 
conclusions  for  group  to  accept  or  reject 

6.  Consensus  testing:     Sending  up  "trial  balloons"  to  see  if  group 
is  nearing  a  decision;  checking  with  group  to  see  how  much 
agreement  has  been  reached 
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Types  of  behavior  relevant  to  the  group      remaining  in  good  working 
order  (having  a  good  climate  for  the  task  work  and  good  relationships 
that  permit  maximum  use  of  member  resources) ^  i.e.y  behavior  relevant 
to  group  maintenan.  ^: 

1.  Harmonizing:     Attempting  to  reconcile  disagreements;  reducing 
tension;  getting  people  to  explore  their  differences 

2.  Gate-keeping:     Attempting  to  keep  communication  channels  open; 
facilitating  the  participation  of  others;   suggesting  procedures 
that  permit  sharing  of  remarks 

3.  Encouraging:     Being  friendly,  warm  and  responsive  to  others; 
indicating  by  facial  expressions  or  remarks  the  acceptance  of 
others ^  contributions 

4.  Compromising:     When  own  ideas/status  are  involved  in  a  conflict, 
offering  to  compromise  own  position;  admitting  error;  disci- 
plining self  to  maintain  group  cohesion 

5.  Setting  standards  and  testing:     Testing  whether  group  is  satis- 
fied  with  its  procedures;  suggesting  procedures;  pointing  out 
explicit  or  implicit  norms  that  have  been  set  to  make  them 
available  for  testing 

Every  group  needs  both  kinds  of  behavior  and  needs  to  work  out  an  adequate 
balance  of  task  and  maintenance  activities. 


Emotional  Issues:     Causes  of  Self-Oriented  Emotional  Behavior 

The  processes  described  thus  far  are  related  to  the  group's  attempts  to 
work  (to  solve  problems  of  task  and  maintenance),  but  there  are  many 
forces  active  in  groups  that  disturb  work  and  represent  an  emotional 
undercurrent  in  the  stream  of  group  life.     These  underlying  emotional 
issues  produce  a  variety  of  emotional  behaviors  that  interfere  with  or 
are  destructive  to  effective  group  functioning.     They  cannot  be  ignored 
or  wished  away.     Thsy  must  be  recognized;   their  causes  must  be  under- 
■  stood;  and,  as  a  group  develops,  conditions  must  be  created  that  permit 
these  emotional  energies  to  be  channeled  in  the  direction  of  group  effort. 

Emotional  issues  relevant  to  group^s  fulfiZ-Z^nenv  of  its  task: 

1.  The  problem  of  identity:     "Who  am  I  in  this  group?"     "Where  do 
I  fit  in?"     "What  kind  of  behavior  is  acceptable  here?" 

2.  The  problem  of  goals  and  needs:  "What  do  I  want  from  this 
group?"  "Can  the  group's  goals  be  made  consistent  with  my 
goals?"    "What  have  I  to  offer  to  the  group?" 

3.  The  problem  of  power,  control  and  inf It r  ^ce:     "Who  will  control 
wliat  we  do?"     "How  much  power  and  influc  ice  do  L  have?" 
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4,     The  problem  of  intimacy:     "How  close  \>rill  we  get  to  each  other?" 
"How  personal?"    "How  much  can  we  trust  each  other?"    "How  can 
we  achieve  a  greater  level  of  trust?" 

Kinds-  of  behavior  produced  in  response  to  these  issues: 

1,  Dependency/ counterdependency :  Leaning  on  or  resisting  anyone 
in  the  group  who  represents  authority,  especially  the  trainer 
or  chairperson 

2,  Fighting  and  controlling:     Asserting  personal  dominance  and 
attempting ' to  get  own  way  regardless  of  ochers 

3.  Withdrawing :     Trying  to  remove  the  sources  of  uncomfortable 
feelings  by  psychologically  leaving  the  group 

4.  Pairing  up:     Seeking  out  1  or  2  supporters  and  forming  a  kind 
of  emotional  subgroup  in  which  m».;mbers  protect  and  support  each 
other 

These  are  not  the  only  forces  that  can  be  observed  in  a  group.    "What  is 
important  varies  with  what  the  group  is  d^lng,  your  needs  as  an  observer, 
your  goals  and  many  other  factors.     The  mam  point  is  that  improving 
your  skills  in  observing  V7hat  is  going  on  in  the  ^^roup  will  provide  you 
with  important  data  for  understanding  groups  and  increasing  your 
effectiveness  within  them. 
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Exercise  24 


Handout  2 
Observation  Guide 


Things  to  Look  For 


Participation 


Membership ,  influence 


Did  all  have  opportunities  to  participate? 
Were  some  excluded? 

Was  an  effort  made  to  draw  people  out? 
Did  a  few  dominate? 


Leadership 


Membership ,  influence 


Did  a  leader,  as  such,  emergp? 
Was  a  leader  designated? 
Was  leadership  shared? 

Was  there  any  structuring  of  the  group? 


Roles 


Roles 


Who  initiated  ideas?    Were  they  supported?    By  whom? 

Did  anyone  block?    Who  helped  push  for  decisions? 

Was  there  an  attempt  to  summarize  or  pull  together  ideas? 


Decision  Making 


Productivity 


Were  a  lot  of  ideas  suggested  before  the  group  began 

to  reach  a  decision? 
Did  everyone  agree  to  the  decisions  made? 
Who  helped  influence  the  decisions  of  others? 
What  issues  did  the  group  seem  to  resolve?    To  not  resolve 


Communication 


Communication 


Did  people  feel  free  to  talk?    Was  there  any  interrupting? 
Did  people  really  listen  to  others? 
Was  there  clarification  of  the  points  made? 
Whom  did  people  look  at  when  they  talked?    Did  they  single 
out  others,  scan  the  group  or  not  look  at  anyone? 


Sensitivity 


Feelings 


Were  members  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  others 
What  feelings  did  you  see  being  expressed,  either  verbally 
or  nonverbally? 


PAPER  1:     CHANGE  DOES  NOT  HAVE  TO  BE  HAPHAZARD 


No  institution  or  organization  is  exempt  from  change*     Today  the  student 
who  returns  to  his/her  alma  mater  ten  years  after  graduation  can  expect 
to  find  changes,  not  only  in  personnel,  but  also  in  personnel  policies 
and  teaching  practices*     The  executive  returning  to  the  firm  where 
he/she  once  worked,  the  nurse  going  back  to  his/her  old  hospital,'  the 
social  worker  visiting  his/her  agency — all  can  expect  to  find  sweeping 
changes . 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  identify  changes  in  institutional  patterns  after 
they  have  occurred.     It  is  more  difficult  to  analyze  changes  while  they 
are  going  on  and  still  more  difficult  to  predict  changes  or  to  influence 
significantly  the  direction  and  the  tempo  of  changes  already  under  way. 
Yet,  more  and  more,  those  who  have  managerial  functions  in  organizations 
must  analyze  and  predict  impending  changes  and  take  deliberate  action 
to  share  change  according  to  some  criteria  of  progress.     The  planning 
of  change  has  become  part  of  the  responsibility  of  management  in  all 
contemporary  institutions,  whether  the  task  of  the  institution  is 
defined  in  terms  of  health,  education,  social  welfare,  industrial 
production  or  religious  indoctrination. 

Whatever  other  equipment  managers  require  in  analyzing  potentialities 
for  change  and  in  planning  and  directing  change  in  institutional  settings, 
they  need  some  conceptual  schema  for  thinking  about  change.     This  need 
stems  from  the  profusion  and  variety  of  behaviors  that  accompany  any 
process  of  change* 

One  useful  model  for  thinking  about  change  has  been  proposed  by  Kurt 
Lewin,  who  saw  behavior  in  an  institutional  setting,  not  as  a  static 
habit  or  pattern,  but  as  a  dynamic  balance  of  forces  working  in  opposite 
directions  within  the  social-psychological  space  of  the  institution,^ 

Take,  for  example,  the  production  level  of  a  work  team  in  a  factory. 
This  level  fluctuates  within  narrow  limits  above  and  below  a  certain 
number  of  units  of  production  per  day.     Why  does  this  pattern  persist? 
Because,  according  to  Lewin,  the  forces  that  tend  to  raise  the  level 
of  production  are  equal  to  the  forces  that  tend  to  depress  it.  Among 
the  forces  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  production  might  be:     (a)  the 
pressures  of  supervisors  on  the  work  team  to  produce  more,   (b)  the 
desire  of  at  least  some  team  members  to  attract  favorable  attention 
from  supervisors  in  order  to  get  ahead  individually  and  (c)  the  desire 


From  Reading  Books ^  NTL-IABS  Summer  Laboratories,  1968, 

Benne,  K, ,  and  Muntyan,  B,,  Human  Relations  in  Curriculum  Change^ 
Dryden  Press,  New  York,  1951, 
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of  team  members  to  earn  more  under  the  incentive  plan  of  the  plant. 
Such  forces  Lewin  called  "driving  forces."    Among  the  forces  tending 
to  lower  the  level  of  production  might  be:     (a)  a  group  standard  in  the 
production  team  against  "rate  busting"  or  "eager  beavering"  by  indivi- 
dual workers,   (b)  resistance  of  team  members  to  accepting  training  and 
supervision  from  management  and  (c)  feelings  by  workers  that  the  product 
they  are  producing  is  not  important.     Granted  the  goal  of  increased 
productivitiy,  these  forces  are  "restraining  forces."    The  balance 
between  the  two  sets  of  forces,  which  defines  the  established  level  of 
production,  Lewin  called  a  "quasi-stationary  equilibrium."    We  may 
diagram  this  equilibrium  as  follows: 


Restraining 
forces 


a 
I 


b' 
I 


n 
I 


Present  level 
of  production 


Driving 
forces 


I 
I 

b' 


t 
I 

n 


According  to  Lewin,  this  type  of  thinking  about  patterns  of  institution- 
alized behaviors  applies  not  only  to  levels  of  production  in  industry 
but  also  to  such  patterns  as  levels  of  discrimination  in  communities, 
atmosphere  of  democracy  or  autocracy  in  social  agencies,  supervisor- 
teacher-pupil  relationships  in  tchool  systems  and  formal  or  informal 
working  relationships  among  levels  of  a  hospital  organization. 

According  to  this  way  of  looking  at  patterned  behavior,  change  takes 
place  when  an  imbalance  occurs  betw..en  the  sum  of  the  restraining  forces 
and  the  sum  of  the  driving  forces.     Such  imbalance  unfreezes  the 
pattern;  the  level  then  changes  until  the  opposing  forces  are  again 
brought  into  equilibrium.     An  imbalance  may  occur  through  a  change  in 
the  magnitude  of  any  one  force,  through  a  change  in  the  direction  of  a 
force  or  through  the  addition  of  a  new  force. 

For  examples  of  these  ways  of  unfreezing  a  situation,  let  us  look  again 
at  our  original  illustration.     Suppose  that  the  members  of  the  work 
team  join  a  new  union,  which  sets  out  to  get  pay  raises.     In  pressing 
for  shifts  in  overall  wage  policy,  the  union  increases  the  suspicion 
of  workers  toward  the  motives  of  all  management,  including  supervisors. 
This  change  tends  to  increase  the  restraining  force—let  s  say  restrain- 
ing force  b'.     As  a  result,  the  level  of  production  moves  down.    As  the 
level  of  production  falls,  supervisors  increase  their  pressure  toward 
greater  production,  and  driving  force  a  increases.     This  release  of 
increased  ccanterforce  tends  to  bring  the  system  into  balance  again  at 
a  level  somewhere  near  the  previous  level.     But  the  increase  in  magni- 
tude of  these  opposed  forces  may  also  increase  the  tension  under  which 
people  work.     Under  such  conditions,  even  though  the  level  of  produc- 
tion does  not  go  down  very  much,  the  situation  becomes  more  psychologi- 
cally explosive,  less  stable  and  less  predictable. 
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A  V7ar  that  demands  more  and  more  of  the  product  that  the. work  team  is 
producing  may  convert  the  workers*  feeling  that  they  are  not  producing 
anything  important  (restraining  force  c^" )  to  a  feeling  that  their  work  is 
important  and  they  they  are  not  working  hard  enough.     This  response  will 
occur  only  if  the  workers  are  committed  to  the  war  effort.     As  the 
direction  of  force  £'  is  reversed,  the  level  of  production  will  almost 
certainly  rise  to  bring  the  behavior  pattern  into  a  state  of  equilibrium 
at  a  higher  level  of  productivity. 

Suppose  a  new  driving  force  is  added  in  the  form  of  a  supervisor  who  wins 
the  trust  and  the  respect  of  the  work  team.     The  new  force  results  in  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  work  team  to  make  the  well-liked  supervisor 
look  good — or  at  least  to  keep  him/her  from  looking  bad — in  relation  to 
his/her  colleagues  and  superiors.     This  force  may  operate  to  offset  a 
generally  unfavorable  attitude  toward  management. 

These  examples  suggest  that  in  change  there  is  an  unfreezing  of  the 
existing  equilibrium,  a  movement  toward  a  new  equilibrium  and  a  refreez- 
ing  of  the  new  equilibrium.     Planned  change  must  use  situational  forces 
to  accomplish  unfreezing,  to  influence  the  movement  in  generally  desirable 
directions  and  to  rearrange  the  situation,  not  only  to  avoid  return  to  the 
old  level,  but  also  to  stabilize  the  change  or  improvement. 

This  discussion  suggests  three  major  strategies  for  achieving  change  in 
any  given  pattern  of  behavior:     (1)  the  driving  forces  may  be  increased, 
(2)  the  restraining  forces  may  be  decreased  and  (3)  these  two  strategies 
may  be  combined.     In  general,  if  the    first  strategy  only  is  adopted, 
the  tension  in  the  system  is  likely  to  increase.     More  tension  means 
more  instability  and  more  unpredictability  and  the  likelihood  of  irra- 
tional rather  than  rational  responses  to  attempts  to  induce  change. 

It  is  well  known  that  change  in  an  organization  is  often  followed  by  a 
reaction  toward  the  old  pattern,  a  reaction  that  sets  in  when  pressure 
for  change  is  relaxed.     After  a  curriculum  survey,  one  school  system  put 
into  effect  several  recommendations  for  improvement' suggested  by  the 
survey.     The  action  was  taken  under  pressure  from  the  board  and  the 
superintendent,  but  when  they  relaxed  their  vigilance,  the  old  pattern 
came  back. 

This  experience  raises  the  issue  of  how  to  maintain  a  desirable  change. 
Backsliding  takes  place  for  various  reasons.     Those  affected  by  the 
changes  may  not  have  participated  in  the  planning  enough  to  internalize 
the  changes  that  those  in  authority  are  seeking  to  induce;  v/hen  the 
pressure  or  authority  is  relaxed,  there  is  no  pressure  on  those  affected 
to  maintain  the  change.     Or,  a  change  in  one  part  of  the  social  system 
may  not  have  been  accompanied  by  enough  correlative  changes  in  over- 
lapping parts  and  subsystems. 

On  the  basis  of  this  model  of  analysis,  several  principles  of  strategy 
for  effecting  institituional  change  may  be  formulated. 
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To  change  a  subsystem  or  any  part  of  a  subsystem,  relevant  aspects  of 
the  environment  must  also  be  changed* 

The  manager  of  the  central  office  of  a  large  school  system  wants  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  secretarial  forces  by  placing  private 
secretaries  in  a  pool.     It  is  the  manager's  hope  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  bring  about  better  utilization  of  secretarial  time.     In  this 
situation  at  least  two  driving  forces  are  obvious.     Fewer  secretaries 
can  serve  a  larger  number  of  subexecutives  and  a  substantial  saving  can 
be  expected  in  office  space  and  equipment.     Among  the  restraining  forces 
are:     each  secretary's  resistance  to  a  surrender  of  his/her  personal 
relationship  with  a  status  person,  a  relationship  implicit  in  the  role 
of  private  secretary;  the  possible  loss  of  the  prestige  implicit  in  the 
one-to-one  secretary-boss  relationship;  the  prospective  dehumanization, 
as  the  secretaries  see  it,  of  their  task;  and  a  probable  increase  in 
work  load.     Acceptance  of  this  change  in  role  and  relationship  would 
require  accompanying  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  subsystem.  Furthermore, 
before  the  private  secretaries  could  wholeheartedly  accept  the  change, 
their  bosses  and  the  lower-status  clerks  and  typists  in  the  central 
office  would  have  to  accept  the  alteration  in  the  secretarial  role  as 
one  that  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  undesirable  change  in  status.  The 
secretaries'  morale  would  surely  be  affected  if  secretaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  school  system — secretaries  to  principals  in  sch^^ol  buildings, 
for  example — were  not  also  assigned  to  a  pool. 

Thus  planning  changes  in  onfe  part  of  a  subsystem,  in  this  case  in  the 
central  office  of  the  school  system,  eventually  involves  consideration 
of  changes  in  overlapping  parts  of  the  system — the  clerical  force,  the 
people  accustomed  to  private  secretaries  and  others.     If  these  other 
changes  are  not  effected,  one  can  expect  lowered  morale,  requests  for 
transfers  and  even  resignations.     Attempts  to  change  any  subsystem  in  a 
larger  system  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  diagnosis  of  other 
subsystems  that  will  be  affected  by  the  change. 

To  change  behavior  on  any  one  level  of  a  hierarchical  organization,  it 
is  necessary  to  achieve  complementary  and  reinforcing  changes  in  organi- 
zation levels  above  and  below  that  level. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  commanders  in  the  United  States  Army  decided 
to  attempt  to  change  the  role  of  the  sergeancy.    The  sergeant  was  not  to 
be  the  traditionally  tough,  driving  leader  of  men,  but  a  supportive, 
counseling  squad  leader.    The  traditional  view  of  the  sergeant's  role 
was  held  by  enlisted  men  (below  the  rank  of  sergeant) ,  as  well  as  by 
second  lieutenants  (above  the  rank  of  sergeant) . 

Among  the  driving  forces  for  change  were  the  need  to  transform  the  prewar 
career  army  into  a  new  peacetime  military  establishment  composed  largely 
of  conscripts,  the  perceived  need  to  reduce  the  gap  between  military  life 
and  civilian  status  and  the  desire  to  avoid  any  excesses  in  the  new  army 
that  might  cause  the  o.lectorate  to  urger  a  return  to  the  prewar  volunteer 
military  establishment. 

Among  the  immediate  restraining  forces  were  the  traditional  authoritarian 
role  of  the  sergeancy,  forged  by  wartime  needs  and  peacetime  barracks 
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service*     This  role  was  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  a  military  establish- 
ment that  by  its  very  nature  is  based  on  the  notion  of  a  clearly  defined 
chain  of  command.     Implicit  in  such  a  hierarchy  are  orders,  not  persua- 
sion and  unquestioning  obedience,  not  critical  questioning  of  decisions. 
Also  serving  as  a  powerful  restraining  force  was  the  need  for  social 
distance  between  ranks  in  order  to  restrict  friendly  interaction  between 
levels. 

When  attempts  were  made  to  change  the  sergeant's  role,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  second  lieutenant's  role,  at  the  next  higher  level,  also  had  to 
be  altered.     The  second  lieutenant  could  no  longer  use  the  authority  of 
the  chain-of-command  system  in  precisely  the  same  way.     Just  as  the  ser- 
geant could  no  longer  operate  on  the  principle  of  unquestioning  obedience 
to  his  orders,  so  the  second  lieutenant  could  no  longer  depend  on  the 
sergeant  to  pass  orders  dovmward  without  question.     It  was  soon  seen 
that,  if  the  changed  role  of  the  sergeant  was  to  be  stabilized,  the 
second  lieutenant's  role  would  have  to  be  revised. 

The  role  of  the  enlisted  man  also  had  to  be  altered  significantly. 
Inculcated  with  the  habit  of  responding  unquestioningly  to  the  commands 
of  superiors,  especially  the  sergeant,  the  enlisted  man  found  the  new 
permissiveness  somewhat  disturbing.     On  the  one  hand,  the  enlisted  man 
welcomed  being  treated  more  like  a  civilian  and  less  like  a  soldier.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  felt  a  need  for  an  authoritative  spokesman  who  repre- 
sented the  army  unequivocally.     The  two  needs  created  considerable 
conflict.     An  interesting  side  effect,  which  illustrates  the  need  of  the 
enlisted  men  for  an  authoritative  spokesman  for  the  army,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  authority  in  the  rank  of  corporal,  the  rank  between 
private  and  sergeant. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  attempts  to  change  the  role  of  the  sergeancy 
led  unavoidably  to  alterations  in  the  roles  of  lieutenant,  private  and 
corporal.     Intelligent  planning  of  change  in  the  sergeancy  would  have 
required  simultaneous  planning  for  changes  at  the  other  levels. 

The  place  to  begin  change  is  wherever  stress  and  strain  exist.  Stress 
may  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  and  thus  become  a 
motivating  factor  for  change  in  the  system. 

One  school  principal  used  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  teachers  over 
noise  in  the  corridors  during  passing  periods  to  secure  agreement  to 
extra  assignments  to  hall  duty.     But  until  the  trichers  felt  this 
dissatisfaction,  the  principal  could  not  secure  their  wholehearted 
agreement  to  the  assignments. 

Likewise,  hospitals  have  recently  witnessed  a  significant  shift  of  func- 
tions from  nurses  to  nurse's  aides.     A  shortage  of  nurses  and  consequent 
overwork  led  the  nurses  to  demand  more  assistance.     For  precisely  the 
same  reasons,  teachers  in  Michigan  schools  were  induced  to  experiment 
with  teacher's  aides. 

The  need  for  teachers  to  use  the  passing  period  as  a  rest  period,  the 
desire  of  nurses  to  keep  exclusive  control  over  their  professional 
relationships  with  pntlenr.s  and  the  resistapce  of  teachers  to  sharing 
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teaching  functions  with  lay  people  all  gave  way  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  status  quo.     The  dissatisfaction  became  a  driving  force  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome  restraining  forces.     Of  course,  restraining  forces  do 
not  disappear  in  a  changed  situation.     They  are  still  at  work  and  will 
need  to  be  handled  as  the  changed  arrangements  stabilize. 

In  diagnosing  the  possibility  of  change  in  a  given  institution,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  assess  the  degree  of  stress  and  strain  at  points 
where  change  is  sought.     One  should  ordinarily  avoid  beginning  change  at 
the  point  of  greatest  stress. 

Status  relationships  had  become  a  major  concern  of  staff  members  in  a 
certain  community  agency.     Because  of  lower  morale  among  the  professional 
staff,  the  lay  board  decided  to  revamp  lay-professional  relationships* 
The  observable  form  of  behavior  that  led  to  the  action  of  the  board  was 
the  striving  for  recognition  from  the  lay  policy-making  body  by  indivi- 
dual staff  members.     After  a  management  survey,  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  lay  board  and  the  professional  staff  were  limited  to 
communication  between  the  staff  head  and  the  members  of  the  lay  board. 
The  entire  staff,  except  the  chief  executive,  perceived  this  step  as  a 
personal  rejection  by  the  lay  board  and  as  a  significant  lowering  of  the 
status  of  staff  members.     The  result  was  even  lower  morale.     Because  of 
faulty  diagnosis,  the  change  created  more  problems  than  it  solved. 

The  problem  of  status-striving  and  its  adulteration  of  lay-professional 
relationships  could  have  been  approached  more  wisely.     Definition  of 
roles — lay  and  professional — could  have  been  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
executive  and  the  staff  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  more  commonly  shared 
perception  of  the  situation  and  a  higher  professional  esprit  de  corps. 
Lack  of  effective  recognition  symbols  within  the  staff  itself  might  have 
been  dealt  with  first  and  the  touchy  prestige  symbol  of  staff  communication 
with  the  lay  board  could  have  been  put  aside  for  the  time  being. 

If  thoroughgoing  changes  in  a  hierarchical  structure  are  desirable  or 
necessary,  change  should  ordinarily  start  with  the  policy-making  bo'dy. 

Desegregration  has  been  facilitated  in  school  systems  in  which  the  school 
board  first  agreed  to  change.     The  boards'  statements  of  policy  supporting 
desegregation  and  their  refusal  to  panic  at  the  opposition  have  been 
crucial  factors  in  the  change  being  accepted  throughout  the  school  systems 
and  eventually  throughout  the  communities.     In  localities  where  boards  of 
education  have  not  publicly  agreed  to  the  change,  administrators'  efforts 
to  desegregate  have  been  overcautious  and  halfhearted,  and  the  slightest 
sign  of  opposition  in  the  institution  or  the  community  has  led  to  a 
strengthening  rather  than  a  weakening  of  resistance  to  desegregation. 
Sanction  by  the  ruling  body  lends  legitimacy  to  any  institutional  change, 
although  "illegitimate"  resistance  must  still  be  faced  and  dealt  with. 

Both  the  formal  and  the  informal  organization  of  an  institution  must  be 
considered  in  planning  any  process  of  change. 

Besides  a  formal  structure,  every  social  system  has  a  network  of  cliques 
and  informal  groupings.     These  informal  groupings  often  exert  such  strong 
restraining  influences  on  institutional  changes  initiated  by  formal 
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authority  that,  unless  their  power  can  be  harnessed  in  support  of  a 
change,  no  enduring  change  is  likely  to  occur.     The  informal  groupings 
in  a  factory  often  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  raetnbers'  rate  of  work, 
a  stronger  influence  than  the  pressure  by  the  supervisor.     Any  worker 
who  violates  the  production  norms  established  by  his/her  peer  group 
invites  ostracism,  a  consequence  few  workers  dare  to  face.     Schools,  too, 
have  their  informal  groupings,  membership  in  which  is  often  more  important 
to  teachers  than  the  approval  of  their  supervisors.     To  involve  these 
informal  groups  in  the  planning  of  changes  requires  ingenuity,  sensitivity 
and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  administrators. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  planned  change  is  often  directly  related  to  the 
decree  to  which  members  at  all  levels  of  an  institutional  hierarchy  take 
part  in  the  fact-finding,  the  diagnosis  of  needed  changes,  and  the 
formulation  and  reality-testing  of  goals  and  programs  of  change. 

Once  the  workers  in  an  institution  have  agreed  to  share  in  investigating 
^4:heir  work  problems  and  their  relationship  problems,  a  most  significant 
abate  in  overcoming  restraining  forces  has  been  reached.     This  agrc:ement 
should  be  followed  by  shared  fact-finding  by  the  group,  usually  with 
technical  assistance  from  resources  outside  the  particular  social  system. 
Participation  by  those  affected  by  the  change  in  fact-finding  and  inter- 
pretation increase  the  likelihood  that  new  insights  will  be  fomed  and 
that  goals  of  change  will  be  accepted.     More  accurate  diagnosis  results 
if  the  people  to  be  changed  are  trained,  in  fact-finding  and  fact- 
interpreting  methods  as  part  of  the  process  of  planning. 

This  article  has  been  written  from  the  standpoint  that  change  in  an 
institution  or  organization  can  be  planned.     Is  this  a  reasonable  view? 
Can  change  be  deliberately  planned  in  organizations  and  institutions  as 
complex  as  school  systems,  hospitals  and  armies?    Do  not  many  determinants 
of  change  operate  without  the  awareness  or  knowledge  of  those  involved? 

Most  people  are  unaware  of  many  factors  that  trigger  processes  of  change 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  work.     And  most  people  are  unaware  of 
many  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  direction  of  change.    Many  factors, 
even  when  known,  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  people  in  an  organization. 
Some  forces  that  influence  change  in  an  organization  stem  from  the  wider 
society.     For  instance,  new  knowledge,  new  social  requirements  and  new 
public  demands  may  force  the  management  of  a  school  system  to  alter  the 
content  and  methods  of  its  instructional  program.     Some  factors  cannot 
be  fully  known  in  advance.     Even  when  they  are  anticipated,  the  school 
may  not  be  able  to  fully  control  them. 

Some  driving  and  restraining  forces  stem  from  the  personalities  of  the 
leaders  and  the  members  of  the  organization.     Some  of  these  factors  are 
unknown  to  the  persons  themselves  and  to  those  around  them.  Some 
personality  factors,  even  when  they  are  known,  cannot  be  altered  or 
reshaped,  except  perhaps  by  therapeutic  processes  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  personnel  involved. 

All  these  statements  are  true.     A.nd  yet  members  and  leaders  of  organiza- 
tions, especially  those  whose  positions  call  for  planning  and  directing 
change,  cannot  evade  responsibility  for  attempting  to  extend  their 
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awareness  and  knowledge  of  what  determines  change.     Nor  can  they  evade 
responsibility  for  involving  others  in  planning  change.     All  concerned 
must  learn  to  adjust  to  factors  that  cannot  be  altered  or  controlled. 
They  must  learn  to  adapt  and  alter  those  factors  that  can  be  altered." 
As  long  as  the  dynamic  forces  of  science,  technology  and  intercultural 
mixing  are  at  work  in  the  world,  change  in  organizations  is  unavoidable. 
Freedom,  in  the  sense  of  an  extension  of  uncoerced  and  effective  human 
choice,  depends  on  the  extension  of  human  power  to  bring  processes  of 
change,  now  often  chaotic  and  unconsidered,  under  more  planned  and 
rational  control.^ 


Lippitt,  R. ,  Watson,  J.,  and  Westley,  B. ,  The  Dynamios  of  Planned 
Change^  Harcourt^  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1958. 


PAPER  2:     THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP  AND  FEEDBACK' 


Different  names  are  used  to  designate  the  helping  process,  such  as 
counseling,  teaching,  guiding,  training,  educating,  etc .     They  have  in 
common  that  the  helper  is  trying  to  influence  (and  therefore  change)  the 
helpee.     The  expectation  is  that  the  direction  of  change  in  the  receiver 
of  help  will  h^^  constructive  and  useful  to  him/her  (i.e.,  it  will  clarify 
perception  of  the  problem,  bolster  self-confidence,  modify  behavior  or 
lead  to  new  skills,  etc.). 

One  way  to  look  at  the  helping  situation  is  to  sketch  it  in  the  following 
manner: 

Perceptions  of  Helper  Perceptions  of  Helpee 
Needs  ^   ^  ^  ^  /Needs 


The  helping  situation  is  dynamic,  i.e.,   it  is  characterized  by  interaction 
that  is  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  and  by  relationships.     The  helper  has 
needs  (biological  and  psychological),  feelings  and  a  set  of  values.  The 
helpee  has  needs  (biological  and  psychological),  feelings  and  a  set  of 
values.     Both  helper  and  helpee  are  trying  to  satisfy  needs.    The  helper 
has  perceptions  of  himself /herself ,  of  the  helpee,  of  the  problem  and  of 
the  entire  situation  (expectancies,  roles,  standards,  etc.).     The  helpee 
has  perceptions  of  himself /herself ,  of  the  helper,  of  the  problems  and  of 
the  entire  situation  (expectancies,  roles,  standards,  etc.).     The  inter- 
action has  as  its  focus  some  need  or  problem  that  may  be  external  to  the 
two  individuals,   interwoven  with  the  relationship  of  the  two  individuals 
or  rooted  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  individuals.  Regardless 
of  where  the  focus  is,  the  relationship  between  the  two  individuals  is 
an  important  element  in  the  helping  situation  as  soon  as  interaction 
begins.     The  needs,  values,  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  helpee  cause 
him/her  to  have  certain  objectives  for  tha  interaction.     The  needs, 
values,   feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  helper  cause  him/her  to  have 
certain  objectives  for  the  interaction.     Both  helper  and  helpee  have 
power  (influence)  in  the  helping  situation.    However,  except  for  surface 
conformity  or  breaking  off  of  the  interaction,  it  is  the  helpee  who 
controls  whether  change  takes  place. 


From  Swmer  Reading  Bookj  NTL  Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral 
Science,  1968. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  give  help  to  another  individual  in  such  a  way  that 
he/she  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  of  handling  his/her  situation. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  receive  help  from  another  person  that  will  enable  you 
to  more  adequately  deal  with  your  problems.     If  you  really  listen  and 
reflect  upon  the  situations  in  which  you  are  either  the  helper  or  the 
helpee,  you  will  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  range  of  the  problems 
involved  and  will  realize  that  you  can  keep  on  learning  as  long  as  you 
live. 

Let  us  reflect  on  some  of  the  factors  that  make  it  difficult  to  receive 
help: 

1.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  really  admit  your  difficulties,  even 
to  yourself .     It  may  be  even  harder  to  admit  them  to  someone 
else.     You  may  have  concerns  about  whether  you  can  really  trust 
your  helper,  particularly  if  your  status  might  be  affected. 
You  iiiay  be  afraid  of  what  the  other  person  thinks  of  you. 

2.  You  may  have  struggled  so  hard  to  make  yourself  independent  that 
the  thought  of  depending  on  another  individual  seems  to  violate 
something  within  you.     If  you  have  spent  your  whole  life  looking 
for  someone  to  depend  upon,  you  may  try  to  repeat  this  pattern 
in  your  relationship  with  your  helper. 

3.  You  may  be  looking  for  sympathy  and  support  rather  than  help. 
You  yourself  may  have  to  change.    When  the  helper  tries  to  point 
out  some  of  the  ways  you  are  contributing  to  the  problem,  you 
may  stop  listening.     Solving  a  problem  may  mean  uncovering  some 
of  the  aspects  of  yourself  that  you  liave  avoided  or  wished  to 
avoid  thinking  about. 

4.  You  may  feel  your  problem  is  so  unique  that  no  one  could  ever 
understand  it. 


Let  us  reflect  on  some  of  the  factors  that  make  it  difficult  to  give 
help: 

1.  Most  people  like  to  give  advice.    Doing  so  suggests  that  you 
are  competent  and  important.     You  can  easily  get  caught  in  a 
telling  role  without  testing  whether  your  advice  is  appropriate 
to  the  abilities,  fears  and  powers  of  the  helpee. 

2.  If  the  helpee  becomes  defensive,  you  may  try  to  argue  or  pressure 
him/her.     If  he/she  resists  you,  you  may  react  by  applying  even 
more  pressure.     This  is  typical  in  an  argument. 

3.  You  may  confuse  the  relationship  by  only  responding  to  one 
aspect  of  what  you  see  in  the  other's  problem,  by  overpraising 
or  by  not  realizing  that  the  helpee  must  see  his/her  own  role 
and  his/her  own  limitations. 
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To  be  fruitful,  the  helping  situation  should  have  the  characteristics 
listed  below, 

1.  Mutual  trust 

2.  Recognition  that  the  helping  situation  is  a  joint  exploration 

3.  Listening,  with  the  helper  listening  more  than  the  helpee 

4.  Behavior  by  the  helper  that  facilitates  the  helpee 's  talking 


Because  we  are  human,  the  potential  for  all  the  strengths,  follies  and 
wisdom  known  to  humanity  exists  at  some  level  within  us.     Human  beings 
become  more  capable  of  dealing  with  their  problems  as  successful  experi- 
ences give  them  a  greater  sense  of  adequacy. 


Feedback  is  a  way  of  helping  another  person  consider  cnanging  his/her 
behavior.     It  is  communication  that  gives  a  person  information  about  how 
he/she  affects  others.     As  in  a  guided  missile  system,  feedback  helps 
individuals  keep  their  behavior  "on  target."    Some  criteria  for  useful 
feedback  are  listed  below. 

1.  It  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative.     Because  it  describes 
a  personal  reaction,  feedback  leaves  the  listener  free  to  use 
it  or  not  use  it  as  he/she  sees  fit.     By  avoiding  evaluative 
language,  it  reduces  the  need  for  the  listener  to  react 
defensively. 

2.  It  is  specific  rather  than  general.     Being  told  that  you  are 
dominating  will  probably  not  be  as  useful  to  you  as  being  told, 
"Just  now  when  we  were  deciding  the  issue,  you  did  not  appear 
to  listen  to  what  others  said  and  I  felt  forced  to  accept  your 
arguments  or  face  attack  from  you." 

3.  It  takes  into  account  the  needs  of  both  the  receiver  and  giver 
of  feedback.     Feedback  can  be  destructive  when  it  serves  only 

the  giver *s  needs  and  fails  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  receiver. 

4.  It  is  directed  toward  behavior  the  receiver  can  do  something 
about »     Frustration  is  only  increased  when  a  person  is  reminded 
of  a  shortcoming  over  which  he/she  has  no  control. 

5»     It  is  solicited  rather  than  imposed.     Feedback  is  most  useful 
when  the  receiver  has  formulated  the  kind  of  question  which 
those  observing  him/her  can  answer. 

6.     It  is  well  timed.     In  general,  feedback  is  most  useful  when 
given  immediately  after  the  given  behavior  (depending,  of 
course,  on  the  person's  readiness  to  hear  it,  support  available 
from  others,  etc.). 
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7.  It  is  checked  to  insure  clear  communication*     One  way  of 
checking  feedback  is  to  have  the  receiver  try  to  rephrase  the 
feedback  to  see  if  it  corresponds  to  what  the  giver  had  in 
mind. 

8.  When  feedback  is  given  in  a  training  group,  both  giver  and 
receiver  have  an  opportunity  to  check  with  others  in  the  group 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  feedback.     Is  this  one  person's 
impression  or  an  impression  shared  by  many? 

Feedback,  then,  is  a  way  of  giving  help;  it  is  a  corrective  mechanism 
for  the  individual  who  wants  to  learn  how  well  his/her  behavior  matches 
his/her  intentions.     It  is  a  means  for  establishing  one's  identity,  for 
answering  the  question,  '*Who  am  I?** 


PAPER  3:     IS  HELP  HELPFUL?! 

by  Jack  R.  Gibb,  Consulting  Psychologist, 
Newark,  Delaware 

People  in  service  professions  often  see  themselves  as  primarily  engaged 
in  helping  others.     Helping  becomes  both  a  personal  style  of  life  and  a 
core  activity  that  gives  their  lives  meaning  and  purpose.    Youth  workers, 
camp  directors,  counselors,  consultants ^  therapists,  teachers,  lawyers 
— all  are  helpers. 

Helping  is  a  central  social  process.  Den  mothers,  committee  chairpersons, 
parents,  personal  friends,  board  members,  dance  sponsors — all  are  helpers. 

Help,  however,  is  not  always  helpful.     Recipients  of  proffered  help  may 
not  see  it  as  useful.     The  offering  may  not  lead  to  greater  satisfaction 
or  to  better  performance.     Even  less  often  does  the  helping  process  meet 
a  more  rigorous  criterion — that  it  lead  to  continued  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  participants. 

To  begin  with,  people  have  varied  motives  for  offering  help.     They  may 
wish  to  improve  the  performance  of  a  subordinate,  reduce  their  own  guilt, 
obtain  gratitude,  make  someone  happy  or  give  meaning  to  their  own  lives. 
They  may  wish  to  demonstrate  their  superior  skill  or  knowledge,  induce 
indebtedness,  control  others,  establish  dependency,  punish  others  or 
simply  meet  a  job  prescription.     These  conscious  or  partially  conscious 
motives  are  so  intermingled  in  any  act  of  help  that  it  is  impossible  for 
either  the  helper  or  the  helpee  to  sort  them  out. 

Depending  upon  their  own  needs  and  the  way  they  see  the  motives  of  their 
helpers,  helpees  have  varied  reactions.     They  may  feel  gratitude,  indebted- 
ness, resentment  or  admiration.     They  may  feel  helpless  and  dependent, 
or  jealous  of  their  helpers*  strength  or  resources.     They  may  feel  pres- 
sured to  conform  to  the  perceived  demands  or  beliefs  of  their  helpers. 

We  have  all  noticed  that  in  certain  cases  recipients  of  help  become  more 
helpless  and  less  able  to  make  their  own  decisions  or  to  initiate  action, 
less  self-sufficient,  more  apathetic  and  passive,  less  willing  to  take 
risks,  more  concerned  about  propriety  and  conformity,  and  less  creative 
and  venturesome.     We  have  also  seen  instances,  after  the  help,  of 
recipients  becoming  more  creative,  less  dependent  upon  helpers,  more 
willing  to  make  risky  decisions,  more  highly  motivated  to  tackle  tough 
problems,  less  concerned  about  conformity  and  more  effective  at  working 
independently  or  interdependently .    Help  may  or  may  not  lead  to  personal 
growth  and  organizational  health. 

Under  certain  conditions  both  helpers  and  helpees  grow  and  develop.  In 
general,  people  tend  to  grow  when  there  is  reciprocal  dependence, 
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interdependence,  joint  determination  of  goals,  real  communication  in 
depth  and  reciprocal  trust.  To  the  degree  that  these  conditions  are 
absent,  people  fail  to  grow. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  organization,  help  must  meet  two  criteria: 
the  job  or  program  must  be  done  more  effectively,  and  the  individual 
members  must  grow  and  develop.     These  two  criteria  tend  to  merge.  The 
program  and  the  organization  are  effective  only  as  the  participants  grow. 
The  same  conditions  that  lead  to  organizational  health  lead  to  personal 
growth.     The  following  table  presents  a  theory  of  the  helping  relationship. 
Seven  parallel  sets  of  orientations  are  presented.     One  set  of  conditions 
maximizes  help  and  a  parallel  set  of  conditions  minimizes  help. 


Orientations  That  Help 

1 ,  Reciprocal  trust  (confidence, 
warmth,  acceptance) 

2,  Cooperative  learning  (inquiry, 
exploration,  quest) 

3,  Mutual  growth  (becoming, 
actualizing,  fulfilling) 

4,  Reciprocal  openness  (spon- 
taneity, candor ,  honesty) 

5,  Shared  problem  solving 
(defining,  producing 
alternatives ,  testing) 

6,  Autonomy  (freedom;  inter- 
dependence, equality) 

7,  Experimentation  (play, 
innovation,  provisional 
efforts) 


Orientations  That  Hinder 

1,  Distrust  (fear,  punitiveness , 
def ensiveness) 

2,  Teaching  (training,  advice 
giving,  indoctrinating) 

3,  Evaluating  (fixing,  correcting, 
providing  remedies) 

4,  Strategizing  (planning, 
maneuvering,  gamesmanship) 

5,  Modeling  (demonstrating, 
information  giving,  guiding) 

6,  Coaching  (molding,  steering, 
controlling) 

7,  Patterning  (making  standard 
or  static) 


Reciprocal  trust.     People  accept  help  from  those  they  trust.     In  relation- 
ships characterized  by  acceptance  and  trust,  offers  of  help  are  appreciated 
listened  to,  seen  as  potentially  helpful  and  acted  upon,     Helpees  accept 
help  from  those  whose  perceived  motives  are  congenial,     Helpees  tend  to 
reject  offers  from  people  who  are  perceived  as  controlling,  punishing, 
correcting  or  motivated  by  a  desire  for  power.     Help  is  most  helpful  when 
it  is  given  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence,  warmth  and  acceptance.  When 
helpees  feel  that  their  worth  as  people  is  valued,  they  are  able  to  place 
themselves  in  psychological  readiness  to  receive  aid. 

Distrust.     When  people  fear  and  distrust  each  other,  even  well-intended 
help  is  resisted,  resented  or  seen  as  unhelpful.     Offers  of  help  are 
sometimes  prompted  by  motivations  that  are  unacceptable  to  helpees.  That 
is,  people  offer  help  in  order  to  place  others  in  a  dependent  position, 
elicit  expressions  of  gratitude,  assert  superiority  or  punish.  When 
distrustful,  helpees  are  likely  to  project  their  distrust  onto  their 
helpers  and  to  resist  or  resent  the  help. 
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People  often  give  help  to  camouflage  or  assuage  their  desire  to  change 
others — to  change  their  character,  habits  or  misconceptions.     The  desire 
to  change  another  person  is  essentially  hostile.     At  a  deep  level,  people 
who  genuinely  accept  others  do  not  wish  to  change  them.     People  who  are 
accepted  are  allowed  to  be,  to  determine  their  own  goals  and  to  follow 
their  own  pace.     People  who  genuinely  wish  to  help  offer  help  that  will 
be  welcomed.     Genuine  help  is  not  foisted  upon  others.     Neither  punisher 
nor  child  really  believes  that  punishment  is  given  ''for  the  good  of  the 
child,'' 

Punishment  or  censure  may  be  given  with  a  conscious  desire  to  help,  but 
it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  retaliate,  hurt,  control  or 
assert  superiority.     Helpers  often  speak  of  their  actions  as  "helpful" 
in  order  to  rationalize  co  themselves  and  to  others  actions  done  for 
ulterior  motives. 


Cooperative  learning.     People  are  helpful  to  each  other  when  they  are 
engaged  in  a  cooperative  quest  for  learning.     The  learning  atmosphere  is 
one  of  joint  inquiry  and  exploration.     Needs  for  help  and  impulses  to 
give  help  arise  out  of  the  demands  of  the  common  cooperative  task.  Help 
is  thus  reciprocal.     The  helper  and  helpee  roles  are  interchangeable. 
Both  participants  have  the  intent  to  learn  and  feel  they  can  learn  from 
their  partners  and  from  the  common  task.     Bosses  and  subordinates, 
teachers  and  students,  professional  workers  and  youths — all  are  most 
helpful  when  each  member  of  the  pair  sees  the  relationship  as  a  quest 
with  potential  learning  for  each.     An  effective  project  team  is  guided 
by  the  task  and  not  by  the  teacher.     It  is  motivated  by  a  shared  potential 
for  learning. 

Teaching,     When  m'embers  of  a  project  set  out  to  teach,  train,  advise, 
persuade  or  indoctrinate  other  members  or  are  seen  as  wanting  to  do  so, 
the  learning  of  each  member  is  reduced.     People  cannot  be  taught.  People 
must  learn.     People  cannot  be  trained.     They  grow  and  develop.     The  most 
deeply  helpful  relationships  are  ones  of  common  inquiry  and  quest, 
relationships  between  co-learners  and  co-managers  in  which  each  is  equally 
dependent  and  accepting  of  the  other  and  the  situation. 


Mutual  growth.     The  most  permanent  and  significant  help  occurs  in  rela- 
tionships in  which  both  members  are  continually  growing,  becoming  and 
seeking  fulfillment.     Both  members  participate  in  a  mutual  assessment  of 
progress,  accept  this  reality  of  growth  and  participate  in  a  way  that  will 
maximize  each  other's  growth.     In  a  fundamental  sense,  one  can  only  help 
oneself.     Helpers  can  only  engage  with  others  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
climate  in  which  growth  can  occur. 

Evaluating,  Growth  is  often  hindered  when  members  of  the  helping  team 
set  out  to  appraise  or  remedy  the  defects  in  others.  Help  is  most  effec- 
tive when  it  is  seen  as  a  force  moving  toward  growth  rather  than  as  an 
effort  to  remove  gaps,  remedy  defects  or  bring  others  up  to  a  specific 
standard.  People's  growth  limits  are  extremely  difficult  to  foresee  and 
assess.  Potentials  for  growth  are  consistently  underestimated  by  both 
helpers  and  helpees. 
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Reciprocal  openness.     One  of  the  essential  conditions  for  effective 
human  learning  is  an  opportunity  for  feedback  or  knowledge  of  progress* 
Feedback  is  essential  in  acquiring  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes. 
Professional  help  is  blocked  most  often  by  a  failure  to  obtain  adequate 
data  on  people's  feelings  and  perceptions.     In  order  to  do  effective 
work J  people  must  know  how  others  feel  and  how  they  see  things.     In  the 
usual  situations  in  which  professional  helpers  find  themselves,  there 
are  many  pressures  which  camouflage  or  distort  the  relevant  data  neces- 
sary for  efficient  work  and  best  learning.     Many  factors  reduce  the 
availability  of  the  relevant  data:     differential  status,  differential 
perceived  power,  and  fear  of  hurting  or  being  hurt. 

Strategizing.    When  some  part  of  the  helping  process  is  unavailable  to 
all  participants,  people  are  likely  to  become  anxious,  resentful  or 
resistant.     Participants  in  the  helping  process  cannot  use  others  for 
their  own  needs.     The  helping  process  is  most  effective  when  people  plan 
with  others,  not  for  others.     People  are  not  helped  when  they  are  maneu- 
vered into  action  they  don't  understand.     Gamesmanship  and  gimmicks  are 
antithetical  to  the  helping  process. 

Shared  problem  solving.     Productive  helping  relationships  focus  on  the 
problem  to  be  solved.     Problem  solving  involves  a  joint  determination  of 
the  problem,  continual  redefinition  of  the  problem  as  successive  insights 
are  gained,  joint  focus  upon  possible  alternative  solutions,  joint  explora- 
tion of  the  data  and  continual  reality  testing  of  alternatives.  The 
expertise  and  resources  of  all  participants  are  shared.    The  behavioral 
aspects  for  which  help  are  given  are  seen  as  shared  problems  rather  than 
as  defects  to  be  remedied  by  consultant-helpers. 

Modeling.     A  common  perception  of  the  helping  relationship  is  that  helpers 
pffer  models  for  others  to  follow.     The  experts  give  demonstrations  of  how 
others  may  solve  their  problems.     The  problems  are  defined  by  the  experts. 
Diagnosis  is  made  by  the  experts.     The  experts  are  challenged  to  offer 
additional  solutions  or  even  to  test  solutions.    The  process  is  uni- 
directional.    The  limitations  of  modeling  are  many.     Dependency  is 
increased  and  helpees  seldom  surpass  the  prescribed  models.     Helpees.  try 
to  conform  to  the  image  of  their  supervisors.     Growth  is  limited. 


Autonomy.     The  ideal  relationship  for  helping  is  an  interdependent  one 
in  which  people  see  each  other  as  both  helpers  and  helpees.     It  is  essen- 
tial that  all  participants  preserve  their  freedom  and  maintain  their 
autonomous  responsibility  for  guiding  themselves  toward  their  own  learningj 
growth  and  problem  solving.     Helpers  must  work  themselves  out  of  the  help- 
ing job.     Supervisors,  youth  workers  and  counselors  must  become  less  and 
less  necessary  to  the  people  being  helped.     Psychological  weaning,  however 
painful  to  both  helpers  and  helpees,  must  continue  if  help  is  to  be  truly 
helpful. 

Coaching.     Coaches  mold,  steer  and  control  the  behavior  of  others,  much  as 
a  tennis  coach  molds  the  behavior  of  his/her  team.     This  is  another  uni- 
directional process.     Coaches  are  assumed  to  have  special  diagnostic  and 
observational  powers  which  they  apply  in  a  skilled  way  to  the  behavior 
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of  others,  who  put  themselves  into  the  coaches  hands.     Helpees  are 
encouraged  to  maintain  respectful  dependency  upon  their  coaches,  to  not 
challenge  their  authority  or  expertise,  to  put  implicit  trust  in  their 
abilities  and  powers  and  to  receive  motivational  or  inspirational  guidance 
Coaches  and  pupils  both  suffer  under  this  pattern.     Both  may  gain  in  skill 
but  neither  grows  as  a  person. 

Experimentation.     Tentativeness  and  innovative  experimentation  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  most  productive  helping  relationships.    There  is  a  sense 
of  play,  excitement  and  fun  in  the  common  exploratory  quest  for  new  solu- 
tions to  continually  changing  problems.     The  helping  process  is  viewed 
as  a  series  of  provisional  trials.     All  participants  join  in  the  game  and 
add  to  the  general  excitement.     Errors  can  be  made  and  are  perhaps 
expected.     Help  is  a  search.     Finding  creative  solutions  to  newly  defined 
problems  is  a  game  full  of  zest,  with  intrinsic  drives  that  keep  the  game 
going. 

Patterning.     Help  is  limited  when  the  process  is  seen  as  an  attempt  by 
certain  people  to  help  others  meet  a  prescribed  standard  or  reach  a  goal 
specified  in  advance.     Helping  is  a  creative  synthesis  of  growth  and  a 
continual  search  for  new  forms. 


Help  is  not  always  helpful,  but  it  can  be.     Both  helpers  and  helpees  can 
grow  and  learn  when  help  is  given  in  a  relationship  of  trust,  joint 
inquiry,  openness  and  interdependence.     Growth-centered  helping  processes 
lead  to  healthy  groups  and  effective  organizations* 


PAPER  4:     DEFENSIVE  COMMUNICATION^ 

By  Jack       Gibb,  Consulting  Psychologist, 
Newark,  Delaware 

One  way  to  understand  communication  is  to  view  it  as  a  people  process 
rather  than  as  a  language  process.     If  people  are  to  make  fundamental 
improvements  in  communication,  they  must  make  changes  in  interpersonal 
relationships.     One  possible  type  of  alteration — and  the  one  with  which 
this  paper  is  concerned — is  that  of  reducing  the  degree  of  defensiveness. 

Defensive  behavior  is  defined  as  that  behavior  which  occurs  when  indivi- 
duals perceive  a  threat  or  anticipate  a  threat  in  the  group.     People  who 
behave  defensively,  even  though  they  also  give  some  attention  to  the 
common  task,  devote  an  appreciable  portion  of  their  energy  to  defending 
themselves.     Besides  talking  about  the  topic,  they  think  about  how  they 
appear  to  others;  how  they  may  be  seen  more  favorably;  how  they  may  win, 
dominate,  impress  or  escape  punishment;  and  how  they  may  avoid  or  mitigate 
a  perceived  or  anticipated  attack. 

Such  inner  feelings  and  outward  actions  tend  to  create  similarly  defensive 
postures  in  others;  if  unchecked,  the  ensuing  circular  response  becomes 
increasingly  destructive.     Defensive  behavior,  in  short,  engenders  defen- 
sive listening,  which  in  turn  produces  postural,  facial  and  verbal  cues 
that  raise  the  defense  level  of  the  original  communicator. 

Defense  arousal  prevents  listeners  from  concentrating  upon  the  message. 
A  defensive  speaker  sends  off  multiple  value,  motive  and  affect  cues, 
and  defensive  listeners  distort  what  they  receive.     As  people  become 
more  and  more  defensive,  they  become  less  and  less  able  to  perceive 
accurately  the  motives,  the  values  and  emotions  of  the  speaker*  My 
analysis  of  tape  recorded  discussions  has  revealed  that  increases  in 
defensive  behavior  are  correlated  positively  with  losses  in  efficiency 
in  communication."^     Specifically,  distortions  become  greater  when 
defensive  states  exist  in  groups. 

Moreover,  the  converse  is  true.     The  more  supportive  the  climate,  the 
less  listeners  read  into  the  communication  distorted  loadings  which  arise 
from  projections  of  their  own  anxieties,  motives  and  concerns.  As 
defenses  are  reduced,  listeners  become  better  able  to  concentrate  upon 
the  structure,  content  and  cognitive  meanings  of  the  message. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Jorunal  of  Communioation,   11:141-- 148, 
September  1961. 
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'Gibb,  J.  R.  ,  "Defense  Level  and  Influence  Potential  in  Small  Groups,*' 
in  Petrullo,  L. ,  and  Bass,  B.  M. ,  Editors,  Leadership  and  Interpersonal 
Behavior^  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York,  1961,  pp.  66-81. 
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In  working  over  an  eight-year  period  with  recordings  of  discussions 
occurring  in  varied  settings,  I  have  developed  the  six  pairs  of  defen- 
sive and  supportive  categories  presented  below.     Behaviors  that  listeners 
perceive  as  possessing  any  of  the  characteristics  listed  in  the  left--hand 
column  arouse  def ensiveness ,  whereas  those  which  they  interpret  as  having 
any  of  the  qualities  listed  in  the  right-hand  column  reduce  defensive 
feelings.     The  degree  to  which  these  reactions  occur  depends  upon  personal 
levels  of  def ensiveness  and  upon  the  general  climate  in  the  group. ^ 


Defensive  Climates  Supportive  Climates 


1. 

Evaluation 

1. 

Description 

2. 

Control 

2. 

Problem  Orientation 

3. 

Strategy 

3. 

Spontaneity 

4. 

Neutrality 

4. 

Empathy 

5. 

Superiority 

5. 

Equality 

6. 

Certainty 

6. 

Provisionalism 

Speech  or  other  behaviors  that  appear  evaluative  increase  def ensiveness . 
If  by  expression,  manner  of  speech,  tone  of  voice  or  verbal  content  a 
speaker  seems  to  be  evaluating  or  judging  those  listening,  the  listeners 
will  react  defensively.     Of  course,  other  factors  may  inhibit  the  reaction. 
If  listeners  think  a  speaker  regards  them  as  equals  and  is  being  open 
and  spontaneous,  the  evaluative  nature  of  a  message  might  be  neutralized 
or  perhaps  not  even  perceived.     This  principle  applies  equally  to  the. 
other  five  categories  of  potentially  defense-producing  climates.  The 
six  sets  are  interactive. 

Because  our  attitudes  toward  others  are  frequently,  and  often  necessarily, 
evaluative,  expressions  which  defensive  people  will  regard  as  nonjudg- 
mental  are  hard  to  frame.     Even  the  simplest  questions  usually  convey 
the  answers  the  speaker  wishes  or  imply  the  response  that  would  fit  into 
his/her  value  system.     A  mother,  for  example,  immediately  after  an  earth 
tremor  shook  the  house  sought  her  small  son,  calling,  "Bobby,  where  are 
you?"    His  timid  and  plaintive  "Mommy,  I  didn't  do  it,"  indicated  Bobby's 
chronic  mild  def ensiveness ,  which  predisposed  him  to  react  with  a  projec- 
tion of  his  own  guilt  and  an  assumption  of  accusation  by  his  mother. 

People  who  have  attempted  to  train  professionals  to  use  information-seeking 
speech  with  neutral  affect  can  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  teach  a 
person  to  ask  even  simple  "Who  did  that?"  questions  without  being  seen 
as  accusing.     Speech  is  so  frequently  judgmental  that  there  is  a  reality 
base  for  the  defensive  interpretations  which  are  so  common. 


Gibb,  J.  R. ,  "Sociopsychological  Processes  of  Group  Instruction,"  in 
Henry,  N.  B. ,  Editor,  The  Dynamics  of  Instruct  zonal  Groups,  Fifty-ninth 
Yearbook,  Part  II,  National  Societv  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1960, 
pp.  115-135. 
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Insecure  group  members  are  particularly  likely  to  place  blame,  to"  put 
others  into  categories  of  good  or  bad,  to  make  moral  judgments  about 
colleagues  and  to  question  the  value  motives  and  affect  loadings  of 
speeches  they  hear.     Since  value  loadings  imply  a  judgment  of  others,  a 
belief  that  the  standards  of  the  speaker  differ  from  their  own  causes 
the  listeners  to  become  defensive. 

Descriptive  speech,  unlike  evaluative  speech,  tends  to  arouse  a  minimum 
of  unease.     Speech  actions  that  listeners  perceive  as  genuine  requests 
for  information  or  as  material  with  neutral  loadings  are  descriptive. 
Specifically,  presentations  of  feelings,  events,  perceptions  or  processes 
which  do  not  ask  listeners  to  change  their  behavior  or  attitudes  are 
minimally  defense-producing.     The  difficulty  in  avoiding  overtones  is 
illustrated  by  the  problems  news  reporters  have  in  writing  stories  about 
unions,  communists,  blacks    and  religious  activities  without  tipping  off 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  newspaper.     You  can  often  tell  from  the 
opening  words  in  a  news  article  which  side  the  newspaper's  editorial 
policy  favors. 

Speech  used  to  control  listeners  evokes  resistance.     In  most  social 
intercourse,  someone  tries  to  do  something  to  someone  else  (to  change  an 
attitude,  influence  behavior  or  restrict  the  field  of  activity).  The 
degree  to  which  attempts  to  control  produce  def ensiveness  depends  upon 
the  openness  of  the  effort  because  a  suspicion  that  hidden  motives  exist 
heightens  resistance.     Consequently,  attempts  by  nondirective  therapists 
and  progressive  educators  to  refrain  from  imposing  a  set  of  values,  a 
point  of  view  or  a  problem  solution  upon  listeners  meet  with  many  barriers.  . 
Since  the  norm  is  control,  noncontrollers  must  foster  the  perception  that 
their  efforts  have  no  hidden  motives.     A  bombardment  of  persuasive  mes- 
sages in  politics,  education,  special  causes,  advertising,  religion, 
medicine,  industrial  relations  and  guidance  counseling  has  bred  cynical 
and  paranoid  responses  in  listeners. 

Implicit  in  all  attempts  to  alter  people  is  the  assumption  by  the  change 
agent  that  the  people  to  be  altered  are  inadequate.     That  the  speaker 
secretly  views  the  listener  as  ignorant,  unable  to  make  his/her  own 
decisions,  uninformed,  immature  or  unwise  is  a  subconscious  perception 
which  gives  the  listener  a  valid  base  for  defensive  reactions. 

Methods  of  control  are  many  and  varied.     Legalistic  insistence  on  detail, 
restrictive  regulations,  conformity  norms  and  laws  are  among  the  methods 
often  used.     Gestures,  facial  expressions  and  other  lorms  of  nonverbal 
communication  are  means  people  use  to  impose  their  will  upon  others  and 
hence  these  are  potential  sources  of  resistance. 

Problem  orientation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  antithesis  of  persuasion. 
When  the  speaker  communicates  a  desire  to  collaborate  in  defining  a  mutual 
problem  and  in  seeking  its  solution,  he/she  tends  to  create    the  same 
problem  orientation  in  the  listeners.     The  speaker  implies  that  he/she 
has  no  predetermined  solution,  attitude  or  method  to  impose.  Such 
behavior  is  permissive  in  that  it  allows  listeners  to  set  their  own  goals, 
make  their  own  decisions  and  evaluate  their  own  progress.     The  exact 
methods  of  attaining  permissiveness  are  not  known,  but  they  must  involve 
a  constellation  of  cues  and  they  certainly  go  beyond  mere  verbal  assurances 
that  the  speaker  has  no  hidden  desire  tu  exercise  control. 
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When  the  speaker  is  perceived  as  engaged  in  a  stratagem  involving  ambigu- 
ous and  multiple  motives,  listeners  become  defensive*     No  one  wishes  to 
be  a  guinea  pig  or  to  be  the  victim  of  a  hidden  motive*  Concealed 
motives  may  appear  larger  than  they  really  are  if  the  degree  of  defen- 
siveness  in  the  listeners  is  great*     The  intense  reactions  of  readers  to 
material  in  the  Hidden  Persuaders  indicates  the  prevalence  of  defensive 
reactions  to  multiple  motives.     Group  members  who  are  seen  as  playing  a 
part  feigning  emotion,  toying  with  colleagues,  withholding  information 
or  having  special  information  sources  are  especially  resented.     A  parti- 
cipant once  complained  that  another  participant  was  "using  a  listening 
technique'*  on  him. 

A  large  part  of  adverse  reactions  in  the  so-called  human  relations  train- 
ing is  a  feeling  against  methods  that  are  perceived  as  gimmicks  and 
tricks  to  fool  or  "involve"  people — to  make  people  think  they  are  making 
their  own  decisions  or  to  make  them  feel  that  the  speaker  is  genuinely 
interested  in  them.     Particularly  violent  reactions  occur  when  it  appears 
that  the  speaker  is  trying  to  make  a  stratagem  appear  spontaneous.  One 
participant  spoke  of  a  boss  who  incurred  resentment  by  habitually  using 
th^i  gimmick  of  "spontaneously"  looking  at  her  watch  and  saying,  "My  gosh, 
look  at  the  time.     I  must  run  to  an  appointment."    The  participant 
believed  the  boss  would  create  less  irritation  by  honestly  asking  to  be 
excused. 

Similarly,  a  deliberate  assumption  of  guilelessness  ^nd  natural  simplicity 
is  especially  resented.     Monitoring  of  the  tapes  of  feedback  and  evalua-- 
tion  sessions  in  training  groups  has  indicated  the  surprising  extent  to 
which  members  perceive  the  strategies  of  their  colleagues.    This  percep- 
tual clarity  may  be  quite  shocking  to  strategists  who  feel  they  have 
cleverly  hidden  the  "gimmick." 

An  aversion  to  deceit  may  account  for  people's  resistance  to  politicians 
who  are  suspected  of  behind-the-scenes  planning  to  get  votes;  to  psycholo- 
gists whose  listening  apparently  is  motivated  by  more  than  the  manifest 
or  content-level  interest  in  their  patients'  behavior;  or  to  the  sophis- 
ticated, smooth  or  clever  person  whose  "oneupmanship"  is  marked  by  guile. 
In  training  groups  role-flexible  people  are  frequently  resented  because 
their  behavior  changes  are  seen  as  strategic  maneuvers. 

In  contrast,  behavior  that  appears  spontaneous  and  free  of  deception 
reduces  def ensiveness.     If  the  speaker  is  seen  a^having  a  clean  id,  as 
having  noncomplicated  motives,  as  being  straightforward  and  honest  and 
as  behaving  spontaneously,  he/she  is  likely  to  arouse  minimal  def ensiveness ♦ 

When  neutrality  in  speech  is  seen  as  a  lack  of  concern  for  their  welfare, 
listeners  become  defensive.     Group  members  usually  want  to  be  seen  as 
valued  persons  and  as  objects  of  concern  and  affection.     The  clinical, 
detached  "people  are  objects  to  be  studied"  attitude  of  many  psychologist- 
trainers  is  resented  by  group  members.     Speech  with  low  affect  that 
communicates  little  warmth  or  caring  is  in  such  contrast  to  the  affect- 
laden  speech  of  social  situations  that  it  sometimes  communicates  rejection. 
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Communication  that  conveys  empathy  and  respect  for  the  worth  of  the 
listeners  is  particularly  supportive  and  defense-reductive.  Reassurance 
results  when  a  message  indicates  that  the  speaker  identifies  himself/ 
herself  with  the  listeners*  problems,  shares  their  feelings  and  accepts 
their  emotional  reactions  at  face  value.     Abortive  efforts  to  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  the  listeners*  emotions  by  assuring  them  that  they  should 
not  feel  bad,  should  not  feel  rejected,  though  often  meant  to  be  suppor- 
tive, may  be  interpreted  by  the  listeners  as  .a  lack  of  acceptance.  The 
combination  of  understanding  and  empathizing  with  the  listeners*  emotions, 
with  no  accompanying  effort  to  change  them,  apparently  is  very  supportive. 

The  importance  of  gestural  cues  in  communicating  empathy  should  be 
mentioned.     Apparently  spontaneous  facial  and  bodily  evidence  of  concern 
is  often  interpreted  as  especially  valid  evidence  of  deep  acceptance. 

When  a  speaker  communicates  to  others  that  he/she  feels  superior  in 
position,  power,  wealth,  intellectual  ability,  physical  characteristics 
or  other  ways,  he/she  arouses  def ensiveness.    Whatever  arouses  feelings 
of  inadequacy  causes  the  listener  to  center  upon  the  affect  loading  of 
the  statement  rather  than  upon  its  cognitive  elements.     Listeners  then 
react  by  not  hearing  the  message,  by  forgetting  it,  by  competing  with 
the  speaker  or  by  becoming  jealous  of  him/her. 

A  speaker  who  is  seen  as  feeling  superior  communicates  that  he/she  is 
not  willing  to  enter  Into  a  shared  problem-solving  relationship,  that 
he/she  probably  does  not  desire  feedback,  that  he/she  does  not  require 
help  or  that  he/she  probably  will  try  to  reduce  the  power,  status  or 
worth  of  the  listeners. 

Many  ways  exist  for  creating  the  atncsphere  in  which  the  speaker  feels 
equal  to  the  listeners.     Listener  defenses  are  reduced  when  listeners 
think  the  speaker  is  willing  to  enter  into  participative  planning,  with 
mutual  trust  and  respect.     Differences  in  talent,  ability,  worth,  appear- 
ance, status  and  power  often  exists  but  the  low-defense  communicator 
seems  to  attach  little  importance  to  these  distinctions. 

The  effects  of  dogmatism  in  producing  def ensiveness  are  well  known.  Those 
who  seem  to  know  the  answers,  to  require  no  additional  data  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  teacht.-.rt>  rather  than  co-workers  tend  to  put  others  on  guard.  . 
Moreover,  in  my  experiment,  listener    often  perceived  expressions  of 
certainty  as  manifestations  of  inner  feelings  of  inferiority.     They  saw 
dogmatic  individuals  as  needing  to  be  right  and  wanting  to  win  arguments 
rather  than  solve  problems.    This  kind  of  behavior  often  was  associated 
with  acts  that  others  regarded  as  attempts  to  exercise  control.  Speakers 
who  were  "right"  seemed  to  have  low  tolerance  for  members  who  were  **wrong," 
that  is,  for  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 

One  reduces  the  def ensiveness  of  listeners  by  communicating  that  he/she 
is  willing  to  experiment  with  his/her  own  behavior,  attitudes  and  ideas. 
The  speaker  who  appears  to  be  taking  provisional  attitudes,  to  be  inves- 
tigating issues  rather  than  taking  sides  on  them,  to  be  problem  solving 
rather  than  debating  and  to  be  willing  to  experiment  also  communicates 
to  the  listeners  that  they  may  have  some  control  over  the  shared  quest. 
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If  the  speaker  is  genuinely  searching  for  information  and  data,  he/she 
does  not  resent  help  or  company  along  the  way. 

Conclusion 

The  implications  of  these  ideas  for  parents,  teachers,  managers,  admini- 
strators and  therapists  are  fairly  obvious.     Arousing  def ensiveness  inter- 
fere with  communication  and  thus  makes  it  difficult  (if  not  impossible) 
for  the  speaker  to  convey  ideas  clearly  and  to  move  effectively  toward 
solution  of  problems. 
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PAPER  5:     IMPROVING  DECISION  MAKING  IN  GROUPS 


By  Gordon  L.  Lippitt 

One  of  the  basic  problems  facing  organization  leaders  is  the  need  to 
improve  decision  making  in  the  groups  with  which  they  work.     Groups  come 
together  for  a  variety  of  reasons.     In  most  instances,  however,  they  are 
brought  together  to  reach  a  decision  or  to  solve  a  problem.  Frequently 
groups  are  not  effective  decision-making  instruments.     Many  a  leader  has 
felt  frustrated  in  trying  to  achieve  effective  votes,  unanimity  or  con- 
sensus with  group  members.    Moreover,  in  some  casres  decisions  should  not 
be  made  by  groups  of  people. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  conditions  that  make  group  decision 
making  the  most  appropriate  means  to  solve  a  problem: 

1 .  Groups  should  be  used  for  decision  making  when  they  can  contri- 
bute to  the  solution  of  the  problem.     A  group  may  be  used  effec- 
tively for  decision  making  when  the  type  of  decision  to  be 
reached  requires  that  various  points  of  view  and  opinions  be 
considered.     This  is  especially  true  for  complex  problems  that 
have  no  easy  solution  within  the  resources  of  a  single  individual. 

Similarly,  inasmuch  as  people  tend  to  carry  out  decisions  in 
which  they  share,  a  decision  might  best  be  made  by  a  group  when 
the  people  comprising  it  are  the  ones  on  whom  implementation 
depends.  - 

In  addition,  decisions  should  be  reached  by  those  people  who  are 
directly  affected  by  them.  .  If  a  club,  committee  or  work  unit 
is  going  to  be  affected  by  a  decision,  it  is  strategic  and 
important  that  the  leader  of  the  group  involve  its  members  in 
the  decision-making  function.     This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  are  not  many  instances  when,,  due  to  the  pressure  of  time, 
type  of  decision  or  deferred  area  of  responsibility,  an  ind ividual 
might  most  appropriately  make  the  decision.     In  other  words, 
there  is  a  place  for  individual  as  well  as  group  decision  making 
in  most  organizational  situations. 

2.  Group  decision  making  can  be  valuable  if  the  group  members  have 
learned  to  work  together  effectively.     One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  ineffective  group  decision  making  is  that  group  members  have 
not  learned  to  work  together  effectively  as  a  unit.     If  this  is 
the  case,  the  leader  might  want  to  spend  some  time  on  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  group  before  jumping  to  the  step  at 
which  the  final  decision  is  made.     A  group  does  not  spring  into 
mature  action  just  because  its  members  happen  to  be  in  the  sjame 
room  at  the  same  time.     A  group  may  need  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  emotional  problems  of  its  members*  interpersonal  relation- 
ships before  it  can  reach  decisions  effectively.     Group  action 
is  a  complex  thing.     Decision  making,  at  its  best,  depends  on 
working  relationships  in  which  disagreement,  creativity  and 
shared  responsibility  can  flourish.     With  such  an  atmosphere 
astablished,  the  group  is  ready  to  reach  decisions  effectively. 
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Group  decision  making  is  most  appropriate  for  organizations  in 
which  shared  leadership  is  practiced,     A  group  of  persons 
brought  together  in  a  decisions-making  situation  will  not  func- 
tion at  maximum  efficiency  if  its  members  are  "yes"' men  for  an 
administrator  or  leader. 

Group  leaders  who  are  interested  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
chairing  the  decision-making  process  and  for  developing  the 
group  so  that  leadership  functions  are  shared  can  facilitate 
effective  decision  making. 

In  addition,  a  group  needs  to  maintain  its  working  relationship 
by  having  members  contribute  to  harmonizing,  compromising  and 
gate-keeping  functions.     A  leader  may,  of  course,  perform  all 
of  these  functions,  but  if  he/she  does,  group  members  may  lose 
their  interest  and  involvement  in  the  decision-making  process. 
Conversely,  without  abdicating  his/her  own  responsibilities, 
the  leader  can  build  a  group  atmosphere  in  which  these  functions 
are  shared  spontaneously  by  group  members. 

To  reach  group  decisions,  a  group  needs  procedures  appropriate  to 
its  particular  problem  and  situation.     We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  use  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  group  situations.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  research  studies  showing  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  the  most  appropriate  tool  for  group  action.     In  fact, 
in  many  settings  it  is  only  a  way  by  which  the  leader  can  keep 
control  of  the  group.     In  most  of  the  situations  in  which  group 
actio'^.  is  taken,  there  is  need  for  parliamentary  procedures. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  in  certain  situations  in  which 
there  is  a  legislative  body,  a  need  for  historical  record  and 
a  large  decision-making  body,  Robertas  Rules  of  Order  are  not 
the  most  appropriate.     Too,  there  are  some  situations  in  which 
a  group  does  not  use  parliamentary  procedure  but  does  make 
decisions  by  taking  a  vote  or  developing  a  procedure  such  as 
majority  or  two-thirds  rule.     However,  such  a  creation  of  a 
minority  group  frequently  poses  problems  later — unless,  of 
course,  group  members  show  an  unusual  degree  of  maturity  or  the 
decision  to  be  made  is  so  inconsequential  that  no  one  really 
cares  who  wins. 

To  get  away  from  Robertas  Rules  or  dependence  upon  vote  taking, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  trying  to  get  unanimous 
group  decisions.     As  laudable  as  this  might  be  in  group  decision 
making,  it  is  extremely  difficult.     Because  people  are  so  com- 
plex, it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  unanimous  decisions  could 
be  attained  very  frequently  in  group  decision  making.     In  many 
cases,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  patience  for  a  group  to  reach  unanimity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  difference  between  unanimous 
decision  making  and  consensus  decision  making.     In  a  consensus 
situation,  members  agree  on  the  next  step  and  those  who  are  not 
in  agreement  with  the  decision  reserve  the  right  to  have  the 
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tentative  decision  tested  and  evaluated  later.     In  other  words, 
certain  group  members  agree  that,  on  a  "provisional  try"  basis, 
a  particular  alternative  can  be  tried  out  if^  they  can  put  in 
certain  evaluative  means  for  testing  whether  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  are  the  most  appropriate.     This  is  quite  different 
from  compromise.     In  a  compromise  situation,  the  decision  is 
taken  from  two  opposing  points  of  view  and  becomes  something 
quite  different  from  either  of  them.     In  consensus  decisions, 
individuals  might  be  saying  that  they  are  not  sure  which  is  the 
best  decision,  that  they  realize  the  need  for  action  and  that 
they  will  build  in  some  commitment  to  an  action  step  that  will 
be  assessed  later. 

Factors  That  Facilitate  Group  Decision  Making. 

In  looking  at  factors  that  improve  group  decision  making,  one  could  make 
long  lists  of  dimensions  which  affect  all  group  situations.    My  list, 
however,  will  focus  on  some  of  the  specific  factors  that  are  related  to 
the  decision-making  phase  of  group  action. 

1.  Clear  definition  of  the  problem.     If  the  group  is  unable  to 
understand  the  problem,  the  decision-making  process  is  greatly 
impeded.     In  many  cases,  a  problem  is  so  general  that  a  group 

is  unable  to  come  to  grips  with  it.     A  problem  should  be  defined 
clearly,  the  limits  of  the  group  responsibility  should  be  set 
and  clarification  of  issues  relevant  to  the  problem  should  be 
encouraged. 

2.  Clear  understanding  about  who  has  responsibility  for  the  decision. 
When  a  group  is  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  decision, 

it  should  understand  its  freedom  to  act  and  the  degree  of  its 
responsibility. 

3.  Effective  communication  for  idea  production.     In  group  decision 
making,  it  is  important  to  get  ideas  out  in  the  open.     Too  often 
a  group  seizes  on  the  first  suggestion.     This  too-early  accept- 
ance of  an  idea  frequently  blocks  effective  decision  making. 

^n  the  suggestion-making  phase  of  decision  matcing,  such  methods 
as  brainstorming  and  encouraging  the  group  to" not  associate 
ideas  with  people  are  valuable. 

4.  Group  size  appropriate  for  decision  making.     If  a  group  is  too 
large  for  decision  making,  it  should  use  subgroups  to  reach 
decisions. 

5.  Means  for  effective  testing  of  alternatives.     If  a  decision  is 
to  be  made  by  a  group,  it  should  have  some  means  of  getting 

data  about  possible  effects  of  the  alternatives  being  considered. 
To  ask  a  group  to  make  decisions  without  adequate  data  is  unfair 
and  unproductive.     A  group  might  need  to  postpone  making  a 
decision  until  it  can  get  further  data  to  enable  it  to  make  the 
best  decision. 
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6.  Need  for  building  in  commitment  to  the  decision^     To  achieve 
effective  decision  making,  a  group  must  realize  that  reaching 
the  decision  is  only  one  step  in  a  process:     the  implementation, 
of  the  decision  is  also  important*     A  group  needs  to  build  into 
its  planning  some  responsibility  and  delegation  of  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  action  implicit  in  the  decision.     Failure  to 
pin  down  responsibility  can  render  a  decision  ineffective  and 
can  necessitate  further  meetings  which  might  result  in  frustra- 
tion and  apathy  among  group  members. 

7.  Honest  commitment  of  the  leader  to  the  group  decision-making 
process.     A  leader  should  be  interested  in  the  process  and  not 
in  a  predetermined  idea  or  personal  opinion.     This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  leader  (or  any  other  status  person)  does 
not  have  the  right  to  make  a  contribution.     It  just  means  that 

to  present  his/her  idea  too  early  in  the  process  would  be  unwise. 
If  group  members  feel  the  leader  has  his/her  own  solution,  they 
will  tend  to  react  to  it  and  not  be  as  creative  in  suggesting 
new  ideas. 

8.  Need  for  agreement  on  procedures  and  methods  for  decision  making 
prior  to  deliberation  on  the  issue.  On  issues  which  are  contro- 
versial enough  to  cause  a  split  in  the  group,  decision  making 

is  difficult.     It  is  valuable  to  have  the  group  take  some  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  to  reach  agreement  on  the  methods 
and  procedures  it  will  use  to  reach  its  decision.     If  the  grouD 
can  agree  on  the  criteria  and  standards  to  be  used,  it  will  have 
established  the  basis  of  agreement  for  decision  making.  The 
point  between  emergence  of  the  problem  and  decision  making  is 
not  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.     It  is  extremely 
valuable  for  a  group  to  take  the  time  to  prepare  itself  for 
effective  decision  making  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  make  a 
hasty  decision  before  it  is  ready. 

Summary 

Effective  group  decision  making  is  possible.     The  use  of  the  consensus  is 
feasible,  but  not  easy.     Careful  attention  to  the  decision-making  process, 
mature  group  membership  and  democratic  leadership  combine  to  contribute 
maximally  to  a  group's  ability  to  solve  problems. 
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PAPER  o:     THE  EFFECTIVE  PROBLEM-SOLVING  GROUP 


Members  in  an  effective 
problem-solving  group 


CREATE 


a  sheared  course  of 


ACTION 


(they  agree  on  who  will  take  what  action 
when) 


by  a 


SHARED  EVALUATION 


(they  reach  agreement  on  their  goals, 
meaning  of  the  facts,  causes  of  the  facts 
and  predictions  based  on  the  facts) 


and  by  a 


SHARED  UNDERSTANDING 


(they  reach  agreement  on  what  the 
situation  is,  what  the  facts  are  and 
definitions  of  relevant  words  and 
concepts) 


Consequently y 


MUTUAL  TRUST 


is  strengthened 


(because  each  person  is  allowed  to  be 
self--directed  through  an  error-correcting 
group  process  that  insures  continual 
feedback  about  results  and  because  the 
techniques  of  paraphrasing,  perception 
checking,  behavior  description,  personal 
feeling  description  and  survey  are  used) 
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PAPER  7  :     SELF-KNOWLEDGE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Used  in  the  Micro-Lab /Mass  Cluster) ^ 

!•    When  I  enter  a  new  group  I  feel  

•2.    When  a  group  starts  I   \  . 

3.  When  people  first  meet  me  they  

4.  When  I'm  in  a  new  group  I  feel  most  comfortable  when 


5.  When  people  remain  silent  I  feel   

6»  When  someone  does  all  the  talking  I 

7.  I  feel  most  productive  when  a  leader 

8.  I  feel  annoyed  when  a  leader   

9»  I  feel  withdrawn  when   

10.  In  a  group,  I  am  most  afraid  of   

11.  When  someone  feels  hurt  I  

12.  I  am  hurt  most  easily  when   

13.  I  feel  loneliest  in  a  group  when   

14.  Those  who  really  know  me  think  I  am 

15.  I  trust  those  who  

16.  I  am  saddest  when   

17.  I  feel  closest  to  others  when   

18.  People  like  me  when  I   

19.  Love  is   

20.  I  feel  loved  most  when   

21.  If  I  could  do  it  all  over  again   

22.  My  greatest  strength  is  

23.  I  could  be  

24.  I  am  


Atkins,  S.,  and  Kutcher,  A.,  Self-Knowledge  Questionnaire,  from  ''The 
Micro-Lab/Mass  Cluster  Technique:     Demonstrating  Laboratory  Training  for 
Large  Groups,"  Training  News  (NTL  Institute,  Box  9155,  Rosslyn  Station, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209),  11(2) :5-6,  1967. 

"We  also  used  this  questionnaire  at  the  first  session  of  a  regular  T 
Group  to  accelerate  openness.     All  the  questions  are  read— one  rt  a  time 
—to  the  participants,  who  respond  on  paper.     Then  they  part  to  discuss 
their  responses.     They  are  to  decide  how  revealing  or  open  they  wish  to 
be.     Discussion  lasts  about  30  minutes  to  45  minutes. 
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PAPER  8:     GOALS  FOR  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


This  form  is  to  help  you  think  about  various  aspects  of  your  relationships 
with  others  and  your  skills  in  group  situations •     It  gives  you  a  chance 
to  set  your  own  goals  for  development.    The  steps  in  using  it  are: 

!•     Read  through  the  list  and  decide  which  items  you  are  doing  all 
right  on,  which  ones  you  should  do  more  often  and  which  ones 
you  should  do  less  often,     Mark  each  item  in  the  appropriate 
place, 

2,     Some  aspects  of  group  interaction  that  are  not  listed  may  be 

more  important  to  you  than  those  listed.    Write  in  such  aspects 
on  the  blank  lines. 


Doing  all    Need  to  do    Need  to  do 
Communication  Skills  right         it  more         it  less 

1,  Talking  in  the  group  _^      

2,  Being  brief  and  concise  .     

3,  Being  forceful       

4,  Drawing  others  out       

5,  Listening  alertly       

6,  Thinking  before  I  talk       

7,  Keeping  my  remarks  on  the  topic       

8,         

Observation  Skills 

1,  Noting  tension  in  group       

2,  Noting  who  talks  to  whom  

3,  Noting  interest  level  of  group       

4,  Sensing  feelings  of  individuals       

5,  Noting  who  is  being  ^'left  out^*    

6,  Noting  reactions  to  my  comments       

7,  Noting  when  group  avoids  a  topic       

8,       
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Problem-Solving  Skills 

!•  Stating  problems  or  goals 

2.  Asking  for  ideas,  opinions 

3.  Giving  ideas,  opinions 

4.  Evaluating  ideas  critically 

5.  Summarizing  discussion 
S.  Clarifying  issues 
7.   

Morale-Building  Skills 

1.  Showing  interest 

2.  Working. to  keep  people  from 
being  ignored 

3.  Harmonizing,  helping  people 
reach  agreement 

4 •     Reduc  ing  t  ens  ion 

5.  Upholding  rights  of  individuals 

in  the  face  of  group  pressure    

6.  Expressing  praise  or 

appreciation       

7.   [        

Emotional  Expressiveness 

!•  Telling  others  what  I  feel       

2.  Hiding  my  emotions       

3.  Disagreeing  openly       

4.  Expressing  warm  feelings       

5.  Expressing  gratitude       

6.  Being  sarcastic  ^   

7-    
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Doing  all    Need  to  do    Need  to  do 
right         it  more         it  less 
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Ability  to  Face  and  Accept 
Emotional  Situations 

!•     Being  able  to  face  conflict, 
anger 

2.  Being  able  to  face  closeness, 
affection 

3.  Being  able  to  face 
disappointment 

4.  Being  able  to  stand  silence 

5.  Being  able  to  stand  tension 

6.   

Social  Relationships 

!•  Competing  to  outdo  others 

2,  Acting  dominant  towards  others 

3,  Trusting  others 

4,  Being  helpful 

5,  Being  protective 

6,  Calling  attention  to  myself 

1.     Being  able  to  stand  up  for 
myself 

8,  

General 

1.  Understanding  why  I  do  what  I 
do  (insight) 

2.  Encouraging  comments  on  my 
own  behavior  (feedback) 

3.  Accepting  help  willingly 

4.  Making  my  mind  up  firmly 

5.  Criticizing  myself 


Doing  all    Need  to  do    Need  to  do 
right         it  more         it  less 
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General  (continued) 

6.  Waiting  patiently 

7.  Going  off  by  myself  to  read 
or  think 

8. 


P8 
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Doing  all    Need  co  do      Need  to  do 
right         it  more  it  less 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 
SESSION  1:  ORIENTATION 


Minutes 


Steps 

!•  Introduction 
to  Session  1 


20         2.  Get 

acquainted 


^5         3.  Conceptualize 
"my  world  as 
an. « .educator, 
committee 
member, 

fireman,  etc." 
(optional) 


Materials 
Paper  1 


Name  tags 

Pencils 

Pins 


Art 

materials 


Directions 

1.  Present  Paper  1:    Agenda  for 
Session  1.    Review  purposes 
and  objectives. 

2.  Distribute  name  tags  and 
direct  participants  to  write 
ten  sentences  beginning 
with  "I.,..."  that  will 
enable  others  to  know  them 
better.    Allow  10  minutes 

to  write  lists. 

Direct  participants  to  attach 
the  sentences  to  their  name 
tags.    Ask  them  to  circulate 
to  get  acquainted.    Ask  them 
to  try  and  make  contact  with 
all  other  group  members. 

Allow  5-10  T11•^nn^»o 

3.  Instruct  participants  to 
draw  their  world,  placing 
themselves  in  the  center  of 
it.    They  should  write  or 
draw  a  symbol  for  everything 
in  their  world,  such  as 
assignments,  activities, 
people. 

They  should  indicate  by 
proximity  to  the  center, 
those  parts  of  their  world 
that  are  most  significant 
or  valued.    Ask  them  to 
place  those  that  are  less 
significant  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  center. 

Suggest  that  they  may  use 
colors  to  indicate  feelings 
if  they  wish. 

Allow  approximately  10  minutes 
tor  participants  to  complete — 
their  individual  pictures 
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SESSION  1:  ORIENTATION 


Minutes  Steps  Materials  Directions 

3.   (continued)  Ask  participants  to  return 

to  the  total  group  to  share 
and  discuss  their  world. 
Encourage  all  to  share. 

If  trainer  has  depicted  his 
world,  he  may  begin  the 
sharing,  hopefully  setting 
a  climate  for  openness. 
(20-25  minutes) 

4.  Distribute  to  each  partici- 
pant a  package  of  exercises 
for  the  GPS  workshop.  Explain 
that  this  package  contains 
the  resource  papers  for  the 
first  six  sessions  of  the 
workshop.     Tell  participants 
to  bring  this  package  with 
them  for  each  meeting. 

Refer  to  Paper  2:  Introduction 
to  a  Group  Process  Skills 
Workshop.    Allow  time  for 
scanning . * 

Summarize  key  Issues  on 
charts.     Emphasize  the 
Do-Look-Learn  approach  used 
in  this  system. 

Review  the  schedule  and 
point  out  the  importance 
of  aherlng  to  it.  Partici- 
pants should  recognize  the 
need  for  accurate  timing. 

Ask  participants  to  form 
trios  with  persons  they 
know  least. 

Direct  them  to  discuss 
Paper  2.    Give  a  short 


30         4.  Study  and  Paper  2 

discuss  what  Chart 
this  training 
is  all  about 


*NOTE:     Be  sure  to  read  Paper  2  carefully.     Its  content  differs 

significantly  in  the  GPS  materials  from  the  Paper  1  you  had 
in  your  skills  training  workshop. 
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SESSION  1: 


ORIENTATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


A.  (continued) 


Illustration  of  how  to 


paraphrase  and  ask  them  to 
be  prepared  to  paraphrase 
with  the  total  group  those 
major  ideas  presented  in 
the  paper. 

Bring  the  session  to  a 
conclusion  by  again 
summarizing,  giving  emphasis 
to  the  Do-Look"Learn 
approach. 


AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  1: 
ORIENTATION 


Paper  1 
80  minutas 


Purposes ; 


Objectives: 


Steps: 


To  help  participants  become  familiar  with  the  overall 
objectives  and  requirements  of  the  instructional  system. 

To  enable  participants  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Given  Paper  2:     Introduction  to  a  Group  Process  Skills 
Workshop,  participants  will  identify  the  major  ideas 
and  clarify  them  in  small  groups. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions  for  getting  acquainted  in 
the  group,  participants  will  produce  information  about 
themselves  and  share  with  others. 

1.  Introduction  to  Session  1 

2.  Get  acquainted 

3.  Conceptualize  "my  world  as  an. . .educator,  committee 
member,  fireman,  etc. "  (optional) 

4.  Study  and  discuss  what  this  training  is  all  about. 
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rNTRODUCTION  TO  A  GROUP  PROCESS  Paper 
SKILLS  WORKSHOP 


The  materials  you  will  be  using  in  this  workshop  should  help  you  become 
a  more  effective  group  member.     They  will  emphasize  process  skills  such 
as  communication  techniques,  problem  solving,  decision  making  and  goal 
identification. 

As  your  group  works  through  these  materials  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skills  trainer,  data  will  be  gathered  on  the  group's  makeup  and  use  of 
process  skills.     You  will  gather  much  of  this  data  yourself  and  will 
learn  how  to  analyze  it.     Meanwhile,   the  trainer  will  be  using  the  data 
to  help  him  diagnose  skill  needs  and  to  select  and  sequence  exercises 
specially  designed  to  work  with  such  needs. 

The  Group  Process  Skills  (GPS)  program  has  been  developed  to  provide  you 
with  the  opportunities  to: 

ASSESS  a  group  in  the  back  home  situation  to  determine 
existing  and  potential  problems 

IDENTIFY  those  skills  you,  as  an  individual,  will  need  to 
improve  or  influence  those  problems 

INCREASE  your  experience  with  those  skills  by  participating 
in  exercises  chosen  by  your  trainer 

IDENTIFY  skills  learned  and  how  they  relate  to  back 
home  groups 

The  method  used  to  help  you  learn  these  skills  is  called  the  Do-Look- 
Learn  approach.     Specifically,  it  can  be  described  as  follows: 

DO:     A  situation  is  created  in  which  the  focus  is 

doing.     You  engage  in  activities,  given  all  or 
some  of  the  following:     a  situation,  a  task, 
a  document,  some  criteria,  a  confrontation, 

LOOK:     Look  at  yourself  doing.     You  examine  the  activities, 
make  judgments  about  what  happened,  apply  evalu- 
ation criteria,  reflect  about  why  things  happened 
as  they  did, 

LEARN :     Decide  what  you  have  learned  to  do  differently. 
Learnings  are  absorbed  by  linking  the  activities 
to  your  own  situation,  by  using  theoretical  inputs 
to  understand  the  activity,  by  making  decisions 
about  how  the  insights  gained  can  be  adapted  and 
modified  for  your  own  issues  in  the  back  home 
situation. 

The  "linking"  aspect  of  this  approach  is  especially  important  in  helping 
individuals  relate  the  skills  learned  in  this  workshop  to  the  problems 
identified  in  their  back  home  groups. 
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Preliminary  research  with  this  system  has  shown  that  frequent  breaks 
and  relatively  long  eating  periods  are  necessary  to  counteract  the 
intensive  involvement  during  meeting  sessions.     They  allow  you  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  debrief  experiences  and  informally  discuss 
the  frustration  which  may  arise  due  to  time  requirements  already  imposed 
on  activities  within  the  system.    Therefore,  it  is  important  to  follow 
the  schedule  as  closely  as  local  time  constraints  allow. 


Schedule  of 

Workshop  Sessions 

Day  1 

(8:00-12:00; 

1-30-5:00)* 

o : uu—  o : X J 

Registration 

Q  .  1  c   ^  n  m  r\r\ 
o : 1^— lU : UU 

Session  1: 

Orientation 

10: 00-10: 15 

Break 

10 : 1d-12 : 00 

Session  2: 

Initiating  Needs  Assessment 

12:00-  1:30 

Lunch 

1:30-  3:20 

Session  3: 

Problem  Identification 

3:20-  3:30 

Break 

3:30-  5:00 

Session  4: 

Force  Field  Analysis  and  Data 

Day  2 

(8:30-12:00; 

1:30-5:00) 

8:30-10:20 

Session  5: 

Prioritizing  Skills 

10:20-10:30 

Break 

10:30-12:00 

Session  6: 

Pooling  Group  Data 

12:00-  1:30 

Lunch 

1:30-  5:00  Intermission  between  Sessions  6  and  7 

(Analysis  and  Selection  of  Exercises  by  Skills  Trainers) 


Day  3  (8:30-12:00;  1:30-5:00) 

8:30-10:00  Session  7:     Skills  Exercise 


'^All  times  are  approximate • 
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10:00-10:15 
10:15-12:00 
12:00-  1:30 
1:30-  3:00 
3:00-  3:15 
3:15-  5:00 

Day  4 
8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:15 
10:15-12:00 
12:00-  1:30 
1:30-  3:00 
3:00-  3:15 
3:15-  5:00 

Pay  5 
8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:15 
10:15-12:00 
12:00-  1:30 
1:30-  3:20 
3:20-  3:30 
3:30-  5:00 


Break 

Session  8:     Skills  Exercise 
Lunch 

Session  9:     Skills  Exercise 
Break 

Session  10:     Skills  Exercise 

(8:30-12:00;  1:30-5:00) 

Session  11:  Skills  Exercise 
Break 

Session  12:  Skills  Exercise 
Lunch 

Session  13:  Skills  Exercise 
Break 

Session  14:  Skills  Exercise 

(8:30-12:00;  1:30-5:00) 

Session  15:  Skills  Exercise 
Break 

Session  16:  Skills  Exercise 
Lunch 

Session  17:  Integrating  Learnings 
Break 

Session  18:  Integrating  Learnings 
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Below  is  an  example  of  a  schedule  for  a  27-hour  GPS  workshop  when 
conducted  on  five  consecutive  days. 


Day  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Day  4 

Day  5 

Registration 

Morning 

Session  1 

Session  5 

Session 

/ 

Session 

11 

Session 

15 

Session  2 

Session  6 

Session 

8 

Session 

12 

Session 

16 

Afternoon 

Session  3 

Inter- 

Session 

9 

Session 

13 

Session 

17 

mission  for 

Session  4 

Skills 

Session 

10 

Session 

14 

Session 

18 

Trainers 

Preparation 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  2:     INITIATING  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


15 


1.  Introduction  to    Paper  3 
Session  2 


Introduction  to 
concepts  about 
groups 


Paper  4 


1.  Present  Paper  3:    Agenda  for 
Session  2,    Review  purposes 
and  objectives. 

2.  Direct  attention  to  Paper 
4:     Dimensions  Essential  to 
Group  Growth.    Allow  time 
for  scanning. *  Emphasize 
that  these  ideas  will  help 
participants  to  isolate  ways 
of  depicting  their  group 
back  home  as  required  in 
Step  3. 

Answer  any  questions  and 
clarify  any  points  the 
participants  seem  vague  about. 


40         3,  Produce 

Four  Views 
of  My  Group 


Newsprint  3.  Refer  to  Paper  5:  Four  Views 
of  four  of  My  Group.     Briefly  illus- 

circles  trate  how  to  fill  in  the 

Paper  5  profiles. 

Explain  that  choosing  a 
"correct"  back  home  group 
to  analyze  frequently  causes 
participants  some  concern. 
Encourage  them  to  limit  the 
committee,  task  force,  work 
group  or  team  of  their  choice 
to  one  of  manageable  size, 
that  is,  approximately  six 
to  twelve  people. 

Give  emphasis  in  Circle  1 
to  the  identification  of  a 
central  problem  in  each 
participant's  group  which 
he  wishes  to  improve  by 
gaining  skills  in  this 
workshop . 


*NOTE:     Do  not  expect  participants  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  concepts 
of  Paper  4  as  you  were  at  this  point.     It  is  unlikely  that 
they  have  had  either  IPC  or  RUPS. 
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SESSION  2:     INITIATING  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


3.   (continued)  Explain  that  time  and  effort 

spent  In  retrieving  data 
from  oi:eself  In  order  to 
complete  profiles  will  make 
the  instruments  useful  in 
developing  problem  statements 
about  each  group .  Announce 
that  participants  will  share 
profiles  in  trios  to  clarify 
and  expand  the  information 
they  produce. 

Reinforce  the  note  on  page 
20  about  not  completing, 
the  rating  sheet  for  each 
profile  until  told  to  do  so 
in  Session  3. 


30         4.  Share  four  Chart  4.  Ask  participants  to  group 

views  in  trios  themselves  in  trios  for 

sharing  information,  getting 
together  with  people  they 
know  least  well.    Use  a 
previously  prepared  news- 
print diagram  from  the 
information  below.  Each 
person  has  10  minutes  to 
report. 


a.  One  person  reports  data 
from  his  four  circles 


b.  The  other  two  people 
paraphrase  and  ask 
questions  to  help  clarify 

Each  person  in  the  trio 
shares  the  way  he  sees  his 
back  home  group:  Issues, 
kinds  of  interaction, 
influence,  relationships, 
etc.    He  then  receives  help 
in  clarifying  his  data  from 
trio  members. 


5.  Revise  four 
views 


5.  Instruct  participants  to 
revise  or  rearrange  their 
four  circles  using  infor- 
mation gained  from  trio 
members . 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  2: 
INITIATING  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Paper  3 
95  minutes 


Purpose;  To  enable  participants  to  describe  and  assess  their 

~  own  back  home  groups ♦ 

Objectives;     Given  instructions  and  guidelines  for  depicting  their 
group,  participants  will  be  able  to  complete  four 
views  of  their  own  groups  for  assessment  of  skill  needs. 

Given  guidelines  for  trio  participation,  individuals 
will  report  four  views  of  their  back  home  groups  to 
others,  employ  skills  of  paraphrasing,  restating  and 
clarifying  data  needed  for  accurate  description  of 
their  own  group. 

Steps;  1.     Introduction  to  Session  2 

2.     Introduction  to  concepts  about  groups 


3.  Produce  Four  Views  of  My  Group 

4.  Share  four  views  in  trios 

5.  Revise  four  views 
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DIMENSIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GROUP  GROWTH 


Paper  4 


Here  are  dimensions  along  which  groups  typically  develop  and  grow. 
Problems  arise  when  there  is  lack  of  clarity  about  any  of  these  dimensions. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  results  from  how  skillfully  a  group  works  out 
these  dimensions  of  its  growth.     One  concerns  task  accomplishment.  Tasks 
may  be  accomplished  efficiently  or  inefficiently,  thoroughly  or  only 
partially,  with  high  quality  or  in  a  shoddy  manner.     The  other  kind  of 
result  has  to  do  with  maintenance  of  the  group.     There  may  be  high 
esprit  de  corps  where  individuals  are  pleased  and  excited  to  be  members. 
Or,  there  may  be  confusion  and  frustration  where  individuals  readily 
leave  the  group. 

For  you  to  identify  your  own  needs  for  skills  training  you  need  to 
determine  what  is  problematic . in  your  own  group  behavior  for  each  of 
these  dimensions.     Making  these  determinations  and  gaining  some  skills 
to  participate  more  creatively  in  your  own  group  is  the  concern  of  this 
workshop. 


Membership 

Individuals  identified  as  being  part(s)  of  the  group  are  said  to  have 
membership.     At  the  level  of  the  individual,  membership  applies  to 
issues  of  a  person's  self-identity.     It  speaks  to  questions  of: 

1,  am  I? 

2,  What  can  I  be? 

3,  What  do  I  expect  and  desire  of  myself? 

For  the  more  complex  levels  of  group  behavior,  it  speaks  to  questions 
such  as : 

1,  l^at  does  it  mean  to  be  a  member  of  this  group,  organization, 
community  or  society? 

2,  Will  I  be  accepted? 

3,  How  will  I  be  expected  to  act  and  respond? 

4,  What  norms  will  prevail? 

5,  Will  I  be  trusted? 

6,  Will  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  am  needed  and  respected? 

7,  Will  I  feel  adequate? 

8,  Will  my  personal  motivations  fit  in  with  those  of  the  group? 

9,  How  much  freedom  will  I  have  to  express  myself? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  membership  questions  as  well 
as  conflict  over  what  thr  answers  to  such  questions  should  be. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1,  Listen  carefully  to  understand  what  others  are  saying, 

2,  Share  feelings  and  ideas  spontaneously. 

3,  Listen  to  and  try  out  others'  ideas. 

4,  Ask  for  others'  impressions  and  reactions. 
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5.  Call  attention  to  what  is  happening  in  the  group. 

6.  Aid  with  identification  and  solution  of  a  problem. 

7.  Call  attention  to  group  norms  and  help  to  evaluate  norms. 

Influence 

The  ways  that  influence  happens  among  and  between  parts  of  the  group 
needs  to  be  considered. 

1.  Is  influence  recognized  as  a  normal,  necessary  operating 
characteristic  of  the  group? 

2.  \^at  behaviors  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable  as  kinds 
of  influence  in  the  group? 

3.  Are  members  explicit  about  accepting  certain  kinds  of 
influence  as  well  as  rejecting  other  kinds? 

4.  How  much  variance  of  individual  styles  of  influence  is 
tolerated? 

5.  Are  different  bases  of  influence  accepted  for  different 
types  of  situations,  e.g.,  expertise  in  one  situation  as 
compared  to  forcefulness  of  personal  style  in  another? 

6.  Does  the  use  of  influence  tend  to  free  resources  of 
individuals  rather  than  block  them? 

7.  What  are  the  ways  that  leadership  occurs? 

8.  Are  there  different  leaders  in  different  situations? 

9.  How  much  flexibility  of  influence  and  leadership  is 
there  relative  to  roles  and  status  of  different  parts 
of  the  group? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  influence  questions  as  well 
as  conflict  over  what  the  answers  to  such  questions  should  be. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1.  Listen  carefully  to  understand  what  others  have  said. 

2.  Speak  clearly,  directly  and  to  the  point. 

3.  Share  feelings  and  the  need  to  influence  the  other. 

4.  Listen  to  others  and  be  willing  to  try  out  their  ideas. 

5.  Let  others  know  what  effect  their  influence  is  having  on  you. 

6.  Try  out  a  variety  of  ways  to  relate  to  others  and  influence 
them. 

7.  Help  others  report  how  they  feel  when  being  influenced. 

8.  Explain  group  difficulties  when  the  influence  process  is 
being  blocked. 


Feelings 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  contribution  of  psychology  in  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  clarification  of  ways  that  feelings  affect  the 
operations  of  groups.     They  can  affect  any  and  all  functions  in 
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facilitative  and  blocking  ways.     Feelings  are  tangible,  measurable  and 
enduring.     Feelings  not  expressed  as  they  occur  are  frequently  expressed 
later  in  disguised,  inappropriate  and  obstructive  ways.     Questions  such 
as  these  are  important. 

1.  l^^lat  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable  ways  of  expressing 
different  kinds  of  feelings  in  this  group? 

2.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  feelings  for  which  there  are  no 
acceptable  means  of  expression? 

3.  Do  people  trust  each  other? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristic  ways  that  less  acceptable 
feelings  show  themselves  and  how  obstructive  are  they? 

5.  How  much  variance  in  individual  styles  of  expressing 
feelings  is  tolerated? 

6.  How  spontaneous,  open  and  direct  are  expressions  of  feelings? 

7.  Is  the  importance  of  the  expression  of  feelings  accepted? 


Problems  probably  arise  most  frequently  from  lack  of  clarity  about 
feelings.     They  also  can  stem  from  conflict  over  how  feelings  are 
expressed. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to: 

1.  Share  feelings  and  ideas  spontaneously. 

2.  Discuss  own  weaknesses  and  strengths  with  the  group. 

3.  Elicit  from  others  their  honest  feelings. 

4.  Report  effect  of  the  way  others  are  reacting  to  own  behavior. 

5.  Help  the  group  express  feelings  and  deal  constructively, 
with  feeling  content. 

6.  Accept  expressions  of  feelings  and  encourage  others  to 
express  their  feelings  in  their  own  way. 


Individual  Differences 

No  two  groups,  at  any  level,  are  the  same.     The  capabilities  of  their 
characteristics  vary  according  to  the  unique  growth  history  of  each. 
The  issue  here  is  one  of  capitalizing  on  the  variations  of  the  subgroups 
that  make  up  the  larger  group.     Below  are  some  important  questions 
concerning  individual  differences. 

1.  Are  there  procedures  for  identifying  the  unique  capabilities 
of  individuals? 

2.  How  much  divergence  of  self-interest  is  tolerated? 

3.  Are  there  clear  norms  and  procedures  for  negotiating 
basic  differences  of  self-interest? 

4.  Are  there  norms  for  conformity  which  conflict  with  the 
valuing  of  growth  based  on  the  interaction  of  differences? 

5.  Do  others  know  and/or  attempt  to  discover  one^s  full  range 
of  resources? 
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6.  Do  expectations  of  a  role  or  group  extend  to  stereotyping 
individuals  in  it? 

7.  Are  parts  of  a  group  used  flexibly  in  accordance  with 
their  unique  functional  capabilities  as  opposed  to  each 
part  being  limited  to  a  usual  set  of  tasks? 

The  greatest  problems  concerning  individual  differences  relate  to  group 
norms  which  deny  and  reject  these  differences  by  failing  to  recognize 
them  as  a  source  of  strength  and  growth.    While  individual  needs  tend 
to  be  a  concern  in  education,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  djmamics 
and  implications  of  individual  differences  of  resources  leads  to 
especially  difficult  problems.     They  culminate  in  prejudice  and 
discrimination  where  there  could  be  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
exploration  and  evolution. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  Ask  others  for  their  impressions  about  own  skills > 
resources  and  performance. 

2.  Report  awareness  of  own  resources  and  capabilities. 

3.  Try  out  new  behaviors,  ideas  and  resources. 

4.  Raise  questions  about  the  individual  differences  in  the 
group,  about  self-interest  and  norms. 

5.  Explain  what  is  happening  in  the  group  with  references 
to  differences  in  individuals*  resources  and  skills. 


Productivity 

The  concern  here  is  for  the  ways  that  the  group  knows  it  is  productive 
and  for  the  quality  of  productivity  it  accomplishes  rather  than  simply 
the  quantity. 

1.  Is  its  productivity  a  creative  synthesis  of  its  unique 
needs  and  resources  rather  than  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  the  capability  of  its  subgroups? 

2.  Are  its  objectives  stated  operationally  so  that  it  can 
be  measurably  accountable  for  productiveness? 

3.  Are. its  procedures  for  prrduction  efficient — cost  effective? 
A.     Are  the  products  of  the  group  congruent  with  its  values  and 

purpose? 

5.  Do  these  products  contribute  to  desired  social  ends  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  outmoded  or  objectionable  ones  as 
viewed  by  other  groups? 

6.  How  much  energy  is  spent  in  arguing  about  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  ideas  as  compared  to  developing  new 
ideas  or  combining  ideas? 

7.  Do  parts  of  the  group  experience  a  direct  sense  of 
satisfaction  for  their  contribution  to  productivity? 
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The  most  observable  kinds  of  problems  concerning  productivity  involve 
low  levels  resulting  from  inefficient  procedures  and  low  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  perceiving  one's  contribution.     Less  obvious,  but 
perhaps  especially  important  for  education,  is  a  lack  of  creative  and 
motivating  productivity  versus  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  a 
tradition-bound  system. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  Inquire  about  and  explain  why  things  happen  as  they  do 
in  the  group. 

2.  Explain  the  difficulties  the  group  has  in  getting  a 
task  accomplished. 

3.  Involve  the  group  in  stating  goals,  analyzing  and 
diagnosing  problems  and  producing  a  plan  of  action. 

4.  Evaluate  and  decide  on  the  rightness  and  wrongness 
of  certain  ideas  and  plans. 

5.  Identify  criteria  for  judging  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  group  achievement . 


Roles 

What  parts,  or  persons,  within  the  group  are  expected  to  carry  out 
which  functions  and  in  what  ways?    While  there  are  general  expectations 
that  apply  to  all  members,  it  is  the  particular  combination  of  commonly 
shared  expectations  about  functions  people  will  perform  and  how  they 
will  relate  to  each  other  in  performing  them  that  define  different 
roles  within  the  group.     The  following  kinds  of  questions  are  important. 

1.     How  clear  am  I  about  what  others  expect  of  my  role? 
2o    Am  I  clear  about  what  I  believe  others  should  expect 
of  ray  role? 

3.  Are  most  others  clear  about  what  they  expect  of  my  role, 
or  only  some  of  thera? 

4.  Are  there  differences  among  these  expectations? 

5.  Are  there  other  roles  in  the  group  about  which  there  are 
differences  or  a  lack  of  clarity? 

6.  Are  the  expectations  of  each  role  realistic? 

7.  Are  there  expectations  that  place  roles  in  conflict  with 
each  other? 

8.  Are  there  roles  missing  as  evidenced  by  functions  needed 
by  the  group  that  no  one  is  expected  to  fulfill? 

Problems  arise  frequently  from  lack  of  role  clarity  and  from  conflict- 
ing expectations  about  a  role.     Another  important  kind  of  problem  worth 
noting  involves  the  overload  and/or  conflict  that  can  occur  from  demands 
on  individuals  who  are  operating  in  more  than  one  role. 
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Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  State  clearly  what  one's  own  role  expectations  are* 

2.  Ask  for  other^s  expectations  of  one's  role, 

3.  Inquire  about  and  explain  eiifects  of  the  way  in  which  a 
role  is  taken  and  the  implications  this  has  for  group  growth. 

4.  Report  problems  connected  to  the  effects  of  operating 
in  more  than  one  role. 

5.  Report  feelings  as  the  result  of  a  role  overload. 

6.  Diagnose  why  role  problems  are  present  in  a  group. 

7.  Help  the  group  create  more  realistic  role  expectations. 

Communications 

The  passage  of  information  between  people  in  the  group  also  needs  some 
attention.     Note  here  that  information  applies  to  things  that  are 
"news/'  not  noise.     There  may  be  other  kinds  of  noise  that  are  un-- 
intelligible  or  redundant.     Such  noise  usually  distorts,  rather  than 
aids,  the  passage  of  information.     These  are  some  of  the  important 
questions  about  communications. 

1.  Who  talks  to  whom  about  what? 

2.  What  modes  and  personal  styles  of  communication  are 
acceptable  or  unacceptable  in  the  group? 

3.  How  efficient  are  communications  in  terms  of  information 
flow  versus  noise  and  redundancy? 

4.  Is  there  feedback  of  information,  checking  for  understanding 
and  opportunity  for  two-way  flow  where  needed? 

5.  Are  formal  and  informal  patterns  of  communication  primarily 
functional  rather  than  bound  by  tradition  and  conflicts 

or  limited  by  assumptions? 

6.  How  do  norms,  roles,  expectations  and  feelings  influence 
communications? 

7.  Are  there  bottlenecks,  blocks,  gaps  or  points  of  overload 
in  the  lines  of  communication? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  what  constitutes  "news"  and 
from  inadequacy  perceived  in  the  way  communications  are  transmitted. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  tot 

1.  Check  to  be  sure  the  message  is  being  received  accurately. 

2.  Transmit  messages  simply  and  directly. 

3.  Share  reactions  about  the  clarity  of  messages  being  sent. 

4.  Solve  communications  problems. 

5.  Seek  and  accept  help  from  others. 

6.  Report  perceptions  about  how  norms,  roles  and  feelings 
influence  the  conmiunication  process. 
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Goals 

Goals  of  the  group  are  those  measurable  objectives  which  it  strives  to 
achieve.     Some  goals  are  primary  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  group 
exists.     Others  are  instrumental  to  achieving  the  primary  goals.  They 
sometime^s  contribute  to  means  to  an  end  and  sometimes  to  maintenance  of 
the  group.     Important  questions  include  the  following, 

1.  How  explicit  are  the  goals  of  the  group? 

2.  Have  all  critical  goals  been  identified? 

3.  Is  the  group  committed  to  any  irrelevant  or  detrimental 
goals? 

4.  Are  the  goals  stated  operationally? 

5.  Are  they  feasible  and  realistic? 

6.  Are  there  conflicts  among  subparts  of  the  group  about 
what  the  goals  are  or  should  be? 

7.  Has  the  relative  importance  of  goals  and  their  relationships 
to  each  other  as  primary  and  instrumental  been  identified? 

Problems  are  probably  most  often  related  to  lack  of  clarity  about  goals, 
and  sometimes  related  to  conflict.    When  a  problem  is  one  of  conflict 
about  goals,  it  is  more  critical  if  based  in  value  differences. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  how  to; 

1.  Raise  questions  about  what  the  group  is  doing  or  where 
it  is  going, 

2.  Offer  one's  own  views  on  what  the  group  is  doing  or 
where  it  is  going, 

3.  Help  the  group  achieve  clarity  about  its  goals, 

4.  Help  deal  with  goal  conflict. 

5.  Identify  what  the  specific  problem  with  goal  setting  is, 

6.  Contribute  ideas  for  goal  setting. 


Perception 

Perception  concerns  the  facets  seen  in  and  by  the  group  and  the  meanings 
and  interpretations  placed  on  these  facets.     The  following  questions 
relate  to  perception, 

1,  Are  there  important  aspects  of  the  group  which  are  not 
seen? 

2,  Do  some  roles,  or  parts  of  the  group,  tend  to  see  only 
certain  kinds  of  things? 

3,  Do  some  people  tend  to  distort  or  misinterpret  what  they 
see? 

4,  Does  reality  actually  appear  different  from  the  legitimate 
perspective  of  different  roles? 

5,  How  much  overall  congruence  is  there  in  perceptions  experienced 
throughout  the  group? 
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6.  Are  similar  perceptions  demanded  of  all  people  of  the 
group  or  are  reports  of  discrepant  perceptions  supported 
as  a  potentially  valuable  breadth  of  perspective? 

7.  Does  the  group  have  ways  of  breaking  its  psychological 
set  periDdically  to  question  whether  it  is  open  to  new 
understandings  in  a  changing  world? 

Problems  arise  especially  from  perceptions  being  limited  by  old, 
entrenched  perspectives  and  from  failure  to  understand  that  the  same 
phenomena  can  appear  different  when  viewed  from  truly  different  (as 
contrasted  with  simply  limited)  perspectives. 

Some  individual  skills  that  may  reduce  these  problems  are  hov  to: 

1.  Listen  to  and  try  out  a  different  perspective. 

2.  Ask  others  to  clarify  the  meanings  and  interpretations 
of  various  individual  perceptions. 

3.  Check  one's  perceptions  with  others  to  test  for  congruence. 

4.  Experiment  with  perceiving  things  from  a  different 
vantage  point. 

5.  Offer  one's  own  views  about  how  perceptions  are  being 
experienced  by  the  group. 

6.  Inquire  about  and  compare  own  perceptions  with  others' 
perceptions. 
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FOUR  VIEWS  OF  MY  GROUP 


Papor  ') 


The  first  six  sessions  of  this  workshop  are  designed  to  help  you 
diagnose  skill  needs.     They  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  identification 
of  issues  in  small  groups  and  of  skills  required  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  them* 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  session,  all  the  information  you  produce  will 
enable  the  trainers  to  select  skill  exercises.    These  exercises  are 
designed  to  provide  practice  and  to  increase  group  process  skills 
relevant  to  the  needs  and  issues  you  have  identified. 

Beginning  with  this  session  and  concluding  with  Session  6  the  following 
major  steps  will  be  taken. 

1.  Produce  information  about  a  group  you  work  with. 

2.  Write  a  problem  statement  and  identify  skills. 

3.  Analyze  all  th<^  information  produced,  using  a  force 
field  analysis. 

4.  Identify  and  prioritize  skills  needed. 

5.  Pool  all  the  information  produced  by  the  workshop  and 
determine  group  priorities  of  skills  needed. 

6.  Analyze  and  evaluate  all  information  produced  from 
the  pooling  of  information. 


We  are  ready  for  the  first  step. 


A  Skill  Needs  Assessment 

On  the  next  four  sheets  you  will  find  four  lar^e  circles.     Each  circle 
is  to  depict  your  present  view  of  your  group.    REMEMBER;    YOUR  GROUP 
MAY  BE  A  COMMITTEE,  A  TASK  FORCE,  A  STAFF,  A  FACULTY  OR  ANY  OTHER  GROUP < 

Decide  w^at,  for  you,  ir  the  group  you  will  consider  during  this  work- 
shop. Choosing  a  small  group  will  make  your  task  more  feasible,  given 
the  time  constraints  of  this  workshop. 

The  four  profiles  that  follow  will  enable  you  to  pictorially  describe 
your  group  according  to  the  following  factors: 


1.  Major  issues  in  your  group 

2.  Communication  network 

3.  People  of  power  and  influence 

A.  Your  position  in  relation  to  others 


NOTE:     After  each  profile  you  will  find  a  page  of  items  to  be  rated. 

Please  DO  NOT  DO  THAT  ACTIVITY  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  TOLD  TO  DO  SO  IN 
SESSION  3. 
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!•  In  the  small  circle  in  the  center,  write  a  problem  or  issue  in  your 
group  which  you  wish  to  improve  by  gaining  skills  in  this  workshop. 
Do  not  write  a  solution, 

2*     Draw  a  constellation  of  small  circles  around  the  center  circle. 

Write  in  each  small  circle  any  other  problems  and  issues  which  you 
consider  factors  contributing  to  the  central  problem  you  have 
placed  in  the  center, 

3,     You  may  want  to  number  the  smaller  circles  to  indicate  their  degree 

of  importance  to  improving  the  situation  (No,  1  of  greatest  importance 
and  so  on) , 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  -IN  SESSION  3 

Select  the  skills  you  consider  most  important  in  influencing  the  issues 
in  Profile  1:     Major  Issues  in  Your  Group. 

Check  those  skills  you  think  you  are  using  adequately  or  inadequately 
in  your  group  or  that  you  need  to  acquire • 

Need  to  noes  Not 

Acquire    Adequace     Inadequate  Apply 

1.  Listening  Skills:   

-  Paraphrases 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2.  SayinK  Skills:     

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  repetitious 

3.  Openness: 

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  oun  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  Reports  feelings 

A.  Trust: 

-  Tries  out  others'  ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback:   

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  Cives  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior;       

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior:     

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

8.  Contributing  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself: 

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening  —  — 

-  Offer;^  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Ef f ectiveno-..,:   

-  Knows  and  uses  prob) im  so/ving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

^  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 

10.  Helping  Croup  Maintenance:         

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 

"  Supports  others'  expression  of  feelings 

11.  <:r{>up  l)In)»nostlc  Ability: 

-  Kxplalns  wh^  things  happen 

-  Involves  group   in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  ilsell' 

-  Interprets  diagnosis  to  facilitate 
corrective  action 

I.*.    Overnli  Kf feet iveness  as  a  Croup  Member: 

-  InvH.eH  group  to  evaluate  how  it  Is  doing 

-  Suggests  rcRources  for  learning 

-  h'aci  1  iLates  using  resources  of  the  group 
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In  the  small  center  circle,  write  the  initials  of  persons  in  your 
group  you  view  as  being  on  the  "inside/*    This  may  include  officers, 
chairmen,  persons  elected  or  designated  to  a  role  and  any  others 
you  perceive  to  belong  to  the  "in  group." 

Write  in  the  larger  circle  the  initials  of  persons  you  view  as  part 
of  the  "out  group." 

Draw  one-  or  two-way  arrows  connecting  the  initials  of  persons  to 
indicate  your  present  perception  as  follows: 

a-     \^o  speaks  to  whom 

b.  Who  is  close  to  whom 

c.  Who  influences  whom 


Identify  your  arrows  by  using  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  as  defined  above. 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  IN  SESSION  3 

Check  the  skills  you  use  in  relating  to  the  situation  depicted  in 
Profile  2:    Communication  Network.     Check  the  appropriate  heading. 


Need  to  Does  Not 

Acquire    Adequate     Inadequate  Apply 

1.  Listeninv;  Skills:         

-  Paraphrases 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2.  Saying  Skills:         

-  Speaks  liirectly 

-  Not  repetitious 

K  Openness:         

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  Reports  f eelinRS 

Trust:         

-  Tries  out  others'  Ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback:         

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  Gives  feedback  In  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior:         

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

~  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  (Xrn  Behavior:         

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

8.  Contributing  to  Croup's  Awareness  of  Itself:         

-  Calls  attention  to  wliat  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  Is  happening 

"  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effectiveness:  ^       

-  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 

10,  Helping  Crjup  Maintenance:       

-  Kxprcsscs  feeling 

-  Asks  otliers  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  otliers'  expression  of  feelings 

11.  Group  Diagnostic  Ability:         

~  KxpJuins  why  things  happen 

-  Involvi's  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself 

-  Interpret s  diagnosis  to  fac 11 i tate 
iMjrrer 1 1  ve  .ii  tlun 

\J,     Overall   Kl  I  eet  iveness  as  a  (iroup  Member:        — 

-  Invites  group  to  evaluate  how  it  Is  doing 

-  Suggest H  resources  for  1  earning 

-  Facilitates  using  resources  of  the  group 
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1.     In  the  center  circle,  write  the  initials  of  people  in  your  group 
who,  in  your  view,  are  powerful  and  influential. 

2o     In  the  larger  circle,  write  the  initials  of  those  who  are  affected 
or  come  in  contact  with  people  you  listed  in  the  smaller  center 
circle. 

3.  Draw  circles  around  the  initials  of  those  people  who  respond 
positively  to  those  in  the  center  circle. 

4.  Draw  squares  around  the  initials  of  those  people  who  resist, 
ignore,  leject  or  block  the  influence  of  ^those  in  the  center  circle. 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  IN  SESSION  3 

Check  the  skills  you  use  in  relating  to  the  situation  depicted  in 
Profile  3:    Influential  Persons.    Check  the  appropriate  heading. 


Need  to  Does  Not 

Acquire    Adequate    Inadequate  Apply 

I.     Listening  Skills:         

-  Paraphrases 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2»     Saying  Skills:         

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  repetitious 

'3.  Openness:         

-  Spontaneous 

-  Reports  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  Reports  feelings 

A.  Trust:         

-  Tries  out  others'  ideas 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback:         

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self 

-  (lives  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior:     

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  Own  Beh«  ior:         

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

8.  Contributing  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself:  ^        

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effectiveness:         

-  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 

10.  Helping  Group  Maintenance:         

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  others'  expression  of  feelings 

11.  Group  Diagnostic  Ability:         

-  Explains  why  things  happen 

-  Involves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
Information  about  itself 

-  fnterprets  diagnosis  to  facilitate 
corrective  action 

12.  Overall  Kf fi'ctivencss  as  a  (;roup  Member:         

-  InvlLos  group  to  evaluate  how  it  is  doing 

-  Suggests  resources  for  learning 

-  I'ac  1 1  i  Lates  using  resourcea  of  the  group 
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!•     Write  your  initials  in  the  center  circle. 

2.  Think  of  all  the:  people  you  have  to  relate  to  in  reference  to  the 
major  issue  you  chose  on  the  first  profile, 

3,  Write  their  initials  all  around  your  center  circle  at  a  distance 
representative  of  their  influence  on  you,  whether  it  is  a  positive 
or  negative  influence. 

A.     If  you  think  you  need  to  restate  the  problem  or  issue  you  starred 
with  on  the  first  profile,  do  so  now.  


Me  and  My  Group 
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DO  NOT  DO  THIS  STEP  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  IN  SESSION  3 

Check  the  skills  you  use  in  relating  to  the  situation  depicted  in 
Profile  4:    Me  and  My  Group,     Check  the  appropriate  heading. 


Need  to  Does  Not 

Acquire    Adequate    Inadequate  Apply 

1.  Listening  Skills:         

-  Paraphrases 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 

2.  Saying  Skills:         

-  Speaks  directly 

-  Not  repetitious 

3.  Openness:         

-  Spontaneous 

~  Reports  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  Reports  feelings 

A.  Trust:         

-  Tries  out  oLliers'  id.2as 

-  Asks  for  help 

5.  Feedback:     ,     

-  Asks  for  reaction  co  self 

-  Gives  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior:         

"  Acknowledges  personal  reactions 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 

7.  Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior:         

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 

8.  Contributing  to  Oroup'a  Awareness  of  Itself:         

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effectiveness:         

-  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 

10,  Helping  Croup  Maintenance:         

-  Expresses  feeling 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  others'  expression  of  feelings 

11,  (Iroup  Diagnostic  Ability:         

-  Explains  why  things  happen 

--  Involves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself 

-  Intcrprt^ts  diagnosis  to  facilitate 
corrective  action 

12,  Overall  Ff  f  oc  t  ivcnefis  as  a  Croup  Member:         

-  Invites  group  to  evaluate  how  it  is  doing 

-  Suggests  resources  for  learning 

-  Kacilltatea  using  resources  of  the  group 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  3:     PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 
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1.  Introduction  to    Paper  6 
Session  3 


2.  Introduction  to    Paper  7 
the  concept  of, 
long-range  goal 


1.  Present  Paper  6:  Agenda 
for  Session  3*  Review 
purposes  and  objectives. 


2.  Present  Paper  7: 


The 


Purpose  of  GPS  Workshops, 
Allow  time  for  scanning 
Paper  7.    This  paper  need 
not  be  discussed  in  detail 
within  the  workshop.  How- 
ever emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  workshop  to  solve 
participants '  problems 
back  home. 
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3.  Rate  yourself 
using 

characteristic 
behaviors 
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4.  Analyze  Four 
Views  of  My 
Group 


Chart  3.  Present  brief  elaboration 

Paper  8  of  concepts  in  Paper  8: 

Skills  Needed  by  Members 
of  Productive  Groups »  using 
chart  of  key  words.  Allow 
time  for  scanning. 

Direct  participants  to  rate 
themselves  on  each  item  as 
indicated.     Instruct  each 
person  to  rate  himself  or 
herself  on  the  basis  of  his 
or  her  participation  in  the 
last  trio  meeting. 

Direct  participants  to 
share  their  ratings  in  the 
same  trios. 

Paper  5         4.  Tell  participants  to  return 
to  Paper  5:     Four  Views  of 
My  Group  and  complete  the 
grid  on  the  page  following 
each  view.    Ask  them  to  look 
at  each  circle  and  determine 
the  skills  they  are  using 
adequately,  inadequately  or 
that  they  need  to  acquire 
in  reference  to  their  back 
home  groups.     Allow  time 
for  individual  work. 
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PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Minutes  Steps 

4.  (continued) 


10 


5.  Study  Four 

Guidelines  for 
Writing  a 
Problem 
Statement 


20 


Write  problem 
statement 


Materials  Directions 

Direct  trios  to  share  the 
information  on  their  grids 
and  to  help  each  other. 
Analyze  each  other's  view 
of  their  group. 

Chart  5,  Post  newsprint  chart  of 

Paper  9  guidelines  for  writing 

problem  statement.  Elaborate 
on  guidelines.  Mention 
Paper  9:    Four  Guidelines 
for  Writing  Problem 
Statement,     Allow  time  for 
reading  and  questions. 
Reinforce  the  distinction 
between  problem  statement 
and  goal  statement. 

Pencils         6,  Direct  participants  to  work 
Paper  alone  using  all  the  data 

developed  so  far  on  their 
own  group  profiles  (state- 
ment describing  organization, 
characteristic  behaviors, 
etc.)*    Ask  them  to  use 
the  back  bf  the  last  page 
of  Paper  9  to  write  a 
statement  of  a  problem  in 
their  back  home  group  that 
they  wish  to  work  on  at 
this  time. 


Give  emphasis  to  the 
difference  between  a  problem 
situation  and  a  problem 
statement.    Call  attention 
to  the  Illustrations  in  the 
paper. 


NOTE:     Remember  that  In  all  probability  GPS  participants  will  not  be 
familiar  with  communication/problem  solving  skills  from  RUPS 
or  IPC,     Be  alert  to  explain,  demonstrate  and  reinforce  these 
skills  as  needed. 


AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  3: 
PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Paper  6 
95  minutes 


Purposes : 


Obj  ectives : 


Steps: 


To  enable  participants  to  link  the  group  issues  and 
relationships  identified  in  Session  2  with  a  list  of 
skills  needed  by  members  of  productive  groups. 

To  increase  skill  in  applying  guidelines  for  writing  a 
problem  statement. 

To  introduce  participants  to  the  idea  of  continuing  their 
skill  growth  through  all  four  systems  of  PETC. 

Given  a  set  of  instructions.  Paper  8:     Skills  Needed  by 
Members  of  Productive  Groups,  and  Paper  5:     Four  Views  of 
My  Group,  participants  will  individually  rate  themselves 
and  share  ratings  in  a  trio.    Participants  will  also  apply 
rating  scales  to  issues  identified  on  Paper  5. 

Given  guidelines  for  writing  a  problem  statement  and  a 
set  of  instructions,  each  participant  will  apply  the 
guidelines  and  produce  a  usable  problem  statement. 

1,  Introduction  to  Session  3 

2,  Introduction  to  the  concept  of  long-range  goal 

3,  Rate  yourself  using  characteristic  behaviors 

4,  Analyze  Four  Views  of  My  Group 

5,  Study  Four  Guidelines  for  Writing  a  Problem  Statement 


6. 


Write  problem  statement 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  GPS  WORKSHOPS 


Paper  7 


By  this  time  in  the  workshop  you  have  met  some  new  people,  started  work 
in  trios  and  chosen  an  issue  or  problem  to  study  from  your  home  group. 
Through  the  use  of  some  instruments,  you  have  focused  on  this  problem 
from  four  different  viewpoints: 

!•  Major  issues 

2.  People  of  povrer  and  influence 

3.  Communication  network 

A.  Your  own  position  in  relation  to  other  members 

It's  highly  possible  that  the  time  allowed  for  so  much  activity  didn't 
seem  enough  to  you.     Sometimes  the  skills  trainer  may  have  called  time 
to  introduce  new  data  or  instructions  just  when  you  were  reaching  a 
satisfying  point  of  achievement. 

However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  overall  purpose  of  a  Group 
Process  Skills  workshop  is  not  to  solve  the  problems  you  have  identified. 
Rather,  it  is  to  prepare  you  with  the  skills  needed  to  return  to  your 
home  environment  and  work  on  these  problems  from  within.    The  primary 
goal,  then,  is  to  develop  these  skills  to  the  point  where  you  can 
transfer  their  use  from  the  workshop  setting  to  that  of  your  daily  life* 


1 

SKILLS  NEEDED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  PRODUCTIVE  GROUPS 


Paper  8 


Here  is  a  list  of  important  skills  for  productive  group  work.     As  you 
read,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

A.  To  what  extent  did  you  practice  these  skills  during 
the  trio  meeting  in  the  last  session? 

B.  What  do  you  do  that,  for  you,  is  a  sign  of  your 
behavior  in  each  category?     (For  example,  eyes 
closed  may  be  a  sign  of  "tru3t,"  not  boredom; 
asking  probing  questions  may  be  a  sign  of  ''problem 
solving  effectiveness,'*  not  hostility.)     Note  that 
much  of  what  people  actually  do  is  a  matter  of 
personal  style.     The  focus  of  this  exercise  is  to 
identify  the  specific  behaviors  of  your  style  for 
each  category. 

C.  Which  of  these  skills  do  you  think  you  need  to 
improve  or  acquire  to  contribute  to  your  group 
back  home  becomi.ng  more  productive? 

1.  Listening  Skills;  Works  at  understanding  what  others  are  saying; 
asks  others  to  repeat;  asks  others  to  clarify.  Tells  others  what 
he  has  heard;  seems  to  have  understood  correctly  what  others  have 
said. 

2.  Saying  Skills;     Says  things  clearly,  using  words  others  can  under- 
stand.    Speaks  in  a  way  that  is  direct  and  to  the  point.  Asks 
what  others  have  heard  and  offers  to  clarify.     Others  seem  to 
understand  correctly  what  he  has  said. 

3.  Openness;     Shares  feelings  and  ideas  spontaneously.    Willing  to 
discuss  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.     Emotions  show  clearly  and 
appropriately  (e.g.,  joy,  boredom,  anger,  sorrow). 

4.  Trust:  Is  willing  to  listen  to  and  try  out  others'  ideas.  Seeks 
and  accepts  help  from  others.  Shows  that  he  expects  others  to  be 
sincere  and  honest  with  him. 

5.  Feedback;    Asks  for  others'  impressions  of  him.     Shares  his  views 
of  others  with  them.     Seems  aware  of  whether  or  not  others  are 
ready  to.  receive  his  views;  presents  views  in  a  helpful  way.  Lets 
others  know  when  they  have  been  helpful  to  him. 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior;     Shov/s  he  is  aware  of  how  others  are 
reacting  to  his  behavior;  shows  he  is  aware  of  how  he  is  reacting 


Adapted  by  permission  from  the  Guide  for  Anchored  Trainer  Ratings, 
developed  by  Matthew  B.  Miles,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in 
connection  with  the  Cooperative  Project  for  Educational  Development,  1967 
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to  the  behavior  of  others;  shows  he  is  considering  the  implications 
to  himself;  uses  this  awareness  in  considering  whether  or  not  his 
own  behavior  is  what  he  wants  It  to  be. 

7.     Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior:     Shows  flexibility  in  taking 
different  roles  in  the  group  at  different  times  (e.g.,  leader, 
clarifier).     Shows  increasing  variety  of  ways  to  relate  to  specific 
members  of  the  group.     Shows  he  is  thinking  about  the  meaning  to 
himself  as  he  tries  these  different  behaviors. 

8*     Contributes  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself;     Helps  members  to  be 

aware  of  what  is  happening  as  a  group.     Raises  questions  about  what 
the  group  is  doing,  feeling,  heading  toward;  offers  own  views  on 
what  the  group  is  doing,  feeling,  etc.. 

9»     Problem  Solving  Effectiveness;     Helps  the  group  make  realistic 

progress  in  problem  solving  efforts.     Is  effectively  work-oriented. 
Aids  group  productivity. 

10*     Helping  Group  Maintenance:     Works  well  with  own  and  others'  feelings; 
helps  develop  and  maintain  good  relations hips  in  the  group. 

!!•    Group  Diagnostic  Ability:     Able  to  understand  why  things  happened 
as  they  did  in  group;  can  explain  group  difficulties  as  a  basis 
for  corrective  or  supportive  action. 

12.     Overall  Effectiveness  as  a  Group  Member:    All  things  considered, 

makes  effective  contribution  to  own  and  others'  learning  and  work. 

Please  keep  this  paper  near  for  reference  as  you  do  the  steps  shown  on 
the  next  page. 
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Instructions : 

Rate  your  participation  in  the  trio  meeting  in  the  last  session  on  the 
scale  below.     You  will  be  asked  to  share  these  ratings  in  your  trios. 


1.     Listening  Skills:  (little)  (much) 

-  Paraphrases  123456789 

-  Repeats 

-  Checks  perceptions 


2.     Saying  Skil]'^:  

-  Speaks  directly  123456789 

-  Not  repetitious 


3«  Openness:   

-  Spontaneous  123456789 

-  Reports  own  strengths 

-  Reports  feelings 

4.     Trust:   ^  

-  Tries  out  others'  ideas  123456789 

-  Asks  Cor  help 


5.  Feedback:   

-  Asks  for  reaction  to  self  123456789 

-  Gives  feedback  in  useful  ways 

-  Reports  when  helped 

6.  Awareness  of  Own  Behavior:  

-  Acknowledges  personal  reactions  123456789 

-  Uses  reactions  in  deciding  how  to  behave 


7.     Experimenting  with  Own  Behavior:   

-  Takes  and  evaluates  new  roles  123456789 

-  Identifies  need  for  shifting  roles 

-  Reports  personal  meanings  of  role  taking 

-  Asks  for  feedback  on  role  taking 


8.  Contributing  to  Group's  Awareness  of  Itself:   

-  Calls  attention  to  what  is  happening  123456789 

-  Offers  own  views  of  what  is  happening 

-  Raises  questions  about  what  is  happening 

9.  Problem  Solving  Effectiveness:   

-  Knows  and  uses  problem  solving  tools  123456789 

-  Helps  group  make  decisions 

-  Initiates  problem  solving  activity 


10.     Helping  Croup  Maintenance:  ,  

-  Expresses  feeling  123456789 

-  Asks  others  to  express  feeling 

-  Supports  others'  expression  of  feelings 


11.  Group  Diagnostic  Ability:   .  

-  Explains  why  things  happen  123456789 

-  Involves  group  in  producing  diagnostic 
information  about  itself 

-  Interprets  dlngnosis  to  facilitate  corrective 
action 

12.  Overall  Effectiveness  as  a  Group  Member:  

~  Invites  Kfoup  to  evaluate  how  it  is  doing         12  3456789 

-  Suggests  resources  for  learning 

-  facilitates  using  resources  of  the  group 


FOUR  GUIDELINES  FOR  WRITING  A  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


Paper  9 


Suppose  that  I  said  to  you,  "We  have  a  communication  problem  among  our 
faculty.     What  would  you  suggest  we  do  about  it?"    You  would  undoubtedly 
want  to  ask  many  questions  before  hazarding  an  action  suggestion.  What 
is  it  that  is  not  being  communicated?    Who  feels  the  need  for  such 
communication?    Why  isn't  this  communication  taking  place?  Specifically, 
who  would  need  to  be  communicating  what  to  whom  to  improve  the  problem 
situation? 

A«  good  problem  statement  includes  answers  to  such  questions.     It  is  a 
brief,  specific  statement  about  a  problem  situation.     A  problem  situation 
exists  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way  things  are  and  the 
way  someone  would  like  them  to  be.    The  word  "problem"  tends  to  suggest 
a  negative  meaning  to  most  of  us.     The  definition  used  here  can  be 
applied  to  situations  that  we  feel  negative  about.     It  also  applies  to 
situations  that  are  not  thought  of  as  negative  ones.     The  situation 
might  be  generally  good  now  and  an  accomplishment  of  a  new  objective 
could  make  it  even  better.    You  might  have  a  station  wagon  that  satisfies 
your  family's  basic  needs  and  feel  that  having  a  sports  car  too  would 
make  things  even  better. 

Using  the  definition  of  a  problem  situation  as  one  where  there  is 
discrepancy  between  the  way  things  are  now  and  the  way  someone  would 
like  them  to  be  implies  that  there  are  almost  always  "problems"  that 
could  be  worked  on.     There  are  almost  always  improvement  goals  in 
education  that  we  would  like  to  be  working  toward. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  working  constructively  toward  achieving 
improvement  goals  is  lack  of  specificity  in  stating  the  problem. 
Problem  statements  are  constructed  from  a  description  of  a  problem 
situation.     Compare  the  two  following  efforts  to  state  a  problem. 

We  have  a  communication  problem  among  our  faculty. 

We  use  team  teaching  in  our  building.  Virtually 
all  of  us  involved  in  teams  are  coi  ::erned  that  we 
haven't  given  adequate  attention  to  creating  ways 
to  share  innovative  ideas  across  teams.     We  need 
ways  of  sharing  that  don't  take  up  the  time  of  those 
to  whom  a  particular  idea  is  not  relevant,  but 
that  share  enough  detail  to  give  interested  people 
enough  information  to  try  it  out  in  their  own 
setting. 

The  latter  statement  covers  four  points  that  are  suggested  as  guide- 
lines for  writing  a  good  problem  statement.     It  answers  each  of  these 
guideline  questions: 

1.    Who  is  affected?    Members  of  the  teaching  teams  are 
affected.     "Virtually  all  of  us  involved  in  teams 
are  concerned...." 
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2*  Whc  is  causing  It:?  Tiie  members  of  the  teaching  teams 
seem  to  see  themselves  as  mainly  responsible,  "♦•*we 
haven't  given  adequate  attention. ♦ . 

3.  What  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?    Note  that  the  reason 
for  the  problem  is  a  lack  of  adequate  means  for  doing 
something.     "We  need  ways  of  sharing...." 

4.  What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?     Specifically,  how 
will  things  look  when  the  goal  has  been  achieved?  In 
this  case,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  goal  is  not 
simply  increased  communications.     The  goal  is  creation 
of  "...ways  of  sharing  that  don't  take  up  time  of 
those  to  whom  a  particular  idea  is  not  relevant,  but 
that  share  enough  detail  to  give  interested  people 
enough  information  to  try  it  out  in  their  own 
setting." 

The  most  important  guideline  for  writing  a  good  problem  statement  is 
inclusion  of  a  specific  goal  for  improvement.     Two  kinds  of  confusion 
can  arise  when  you  are  attempting  to  describe  the  goal  for  improvement 
in  your  statement.     One  relates  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  many 
possible  major  and  minor  goal^  in  the  problem  situation.     It  might 
require  many,  many  pages  of  writing  to  describe  the  entire  problem 
situation.     Describing  the  problem  situation  is  not  the  same  as  writing 
a  problem  statement.     A  problem  statement  answers  the  four  guideline 
questions  in  focusing  on  one,  specif ic  improvement  goal  within  the 
problem  situation. 

The  second  l.ind  of  confusion  arises  from  needing  to  be  specific  in 
writing  the  problem  statement,  while  at  the  same  time  being  ready  to 
change  the  statement  any  time  new  understandings  of  the  problem  situ- 
ation indicate  that  you  should  do  so.     In  the  early  stages  of  working 
on  a  problem,  I  may  have  quite  erroneous  ideas  about  what  kind  of 
problem  it  is  or  what  the  improvement  goal  should  be.     By  stating 
specifically  what  I  think  is  the  case,  I'll  know  what  to  explore.  I 
will  be  clear  about  what  to  change  in  the  statement  any  time  new 
information  shows  my  initial  ideas  were  wrong.    The  problem  statement 
should  be  as  specific  as  possible,  but  always  open  to  change  in  the 
light  of  new  understanding. 


Four  Guidelines 

Following  are  some  considerations  that  can  help  you  to  be  specific  as 
you  respond  to  the  four  guideline  questions  while  writing  a  problem 
statement: 

1,     Who  is  affected?     Consider  these  possibilities  before 
deciding  what  you  want  to  say  about  this.     Is  it  you? 
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Is  it  one  other  person?     Is  it  a  small  group  of 
people?     Is  it  an  entire  organization?     Is  it  the 
community  or  society  at  large? 

Who  is  causing  it?    We  frequently  speak  of  problems 
as  though  they  were  caused  by  circumstances  chat  didn't 
relate  directly  to  people.    This  is  rarely  the  case.- 
There  is  usually  some  person  or  persons  who  could 
influence  things  to  be  different.     Consider  the  same 
possiblities  as  above.     Is  it  you?     Is  it  one  other 
person?     Is  it  a  small  group  of  people?     Is  it  an 
entire  organization?     Is  it  the  community  or  society 
at  large? 

What  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?    There  are  many  ways 
to  classify  kinds  of  problems.     The  following 
considerations  may  prove  helpful: 

There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement 
about  goals . 

There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about 
the  means  of  achieving  goals. 

There  is  a  lack  of  skills  needed  to  carry  out 
a  particular  means. 

There  is  a  lack  of  iHaterial  resources. 

There  is  inaccurate  communication. 

There  is  too  little  or  too  much  communication. 

People  have  a  different  understanding  of  the 
same  thing. 

There  is  insuf f ic j.ent  t ime  or  schedules  don't 
coincide. 

Roles  are  lacking  or  inappropriate. 

Norms  are  restrictive,  unclear  or  misinterpreted. 

There  are  conflicts  of  ideology. 

There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  a  conflict  about 
decision  making,  e.g.,  power  struggles. 

Expression  of  feelings  is  inappropriate  or  inadequate. 

There  is  conflict  related  to  individual  differences. 
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4.     What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?     Ideally,  this  should 
b3  stated  so  clearly  that  anyone  reading  your  statement 
would  know  how  to  determine  when  the  goal  is  reached. 
It  would  tell  exactly  who  would  be  doing  what,  where, 
how  and  to  what  exuent.     Until  you  know  where  you  are 
going,  it's  very  difficult  to  make  and  carry  out  plans 
to  get  there.     The  more  clear  you  are  about  your  intended 
target  at  any  given  time,  the  more  likely  you  will  be 
to  recognize  that  it  is  an  incorrect  target  should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case. 


Problem  Situation 


Choose  a  situation  that  dissatisfies  you. 


1.     Write  here  the  situation,  stating  the  difference  between  the  way 
you  think  things  are  now  and  the  way  you  think  things  should  be. 


Problem  Statement 


2.     Write  your  statement  of  problem,  basing  it  on  the  problem  situation 
you  have  written,  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

a.     Who  is  affected  by  the  unsatisfactory  situation? 
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b.     Who  is  causing,  or  is  responsible  for,  the  unsatisfactory 
situation? 


c.    What  kind  of  a  problem  is  posed  by  the  dissatisfaction? 


d.     How  will  things  look  when  the  situation  is  improved  (what 
is  your  improvement  goal)? 


Write  a  paragraph  that  incorporates  the  answers  to  the  form  questions 
above.     In  the  paragraph  say  enough  about  the  situation  to  communicate 
to  another  person.     Now  you  have  a  problem  statement. 


3.     Make  some  guesses  about  what  skills  you  will  need  to  contribute  to 
achieving  this  goal.     Make  your  list  descriptive,  e.g.,  how  to 
build  an  agenda,  how  to  implement  decisions,  how  to  report  feelings. 
(Write  on  the  back  of  this  page. ) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  4:     FORCE  FIELB  ANALYSIS  AND  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


5         1.  Introduction         Paper  10 
to  Session  4 


35         2.  Clarify  problem  Chart 
statements  in 
trios 


Chart 


1.  Present  Paper  10:  Agenda 
for  Session  4>  Review 
purposes  and  objectives. 

2.  Announce  that  each  person 
is  to  share  his  problem 
statement  written  at  the 
close  of  Session  3.  Use 
the  same  trios. 

Demonstrate  application  of 
four  criteria  for  writing 
a  problem  statement  by 
asking  that  some  volunteer 
read  his  problem  statement. 

Respond  by  paraphrasing  what 
he  has  said  and  answering 
four  questions. 

For  example,  "From  what  I've 

heard,   ^is  affected, 

is  causing  it,  the  kind  - 

your 


of  problem  is  that   

goal  for  improvement  is 
Is  this  correct?"  (Place 
the  above  sample  on  a  chart.) 

After  sufficient  time  demon- 
strating, instruct  participants 
to  take  turns  in  their  trios 
reporting  their  problem 
statements  to  each  other. 
One  person  reports,  the  other 
two  check  for  correct 
application  of  criteria  by 
using  the  paraphrasing 
technique  as  demonstrated. 

Announce  that  each  person 
will  have  10  minutes.  Time 
will  be  called  at  the  end  of 
each  round. 

Call  attention  to  newsprint 
chart  illustrating  paraphrasing 
response. 
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SESSION  4:    FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  AND  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Minutes 
15 


Steps 

3.  Write  a  force 
field 


15 


4*  Write  a  force 
field  analysis 


15 


15 


5,  Share  force 
field  analysis 
in  trios 


6.  Identify  skills 
needed 


Materials  Directions 

Paper  11       3.  Explain  the  key  concepts  in 
Chart  Paper  11:    Force  Field 

Diagnostic  Technique, 

Demonstrate  the  force  field 
technique  briefly. 

Allow  time  for  scanning 
Paper  11. 

Instruct  participants  to  work 
individually  and  to  write  a 
force  field  on  their  problem 
statement  as  they  now  see 
it,  using  the  form  provided 
on  page  4  of  Paper  11. 
Depending  on  the  data 
generated  in  writing  their 
force  field,  some  additional 
time  may  be  required  to 
revise  the  goal  and/ or 
problem  statement. 

Paper  12       4.  Refer  to  Paper  12:  Force 
Chart  Field  Analysis.  Direct 

participants  to  read  the 
paper  and  do  the  analysis 
of  their  force  field  as 
called  for  at  the  end  of 
Paper  12. 

5,  Direct  participants  to  share 
force  field  analysis  in 
their  trios  and  to  get  help 
in  evaluating  forces. 

Paper  13       6.  Review  Paper  13:     Skills  I 
Need  to  Acquire  with 
participants.     Indicate  that 
people  usually  have,  would 
like  to  acquire,  or  need  to 
improve  some  of  those  skills 
to  become  more  effective 
in  working  with  others  in 
gjcoups  •    Participants  may 
want  to  individualize  their 
lists  by  adding  to  those 
skills  already  shown. 
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SESSION  4:     FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  AND  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


6.  (continued) 


Take  time  to  give  emphasis 


to  the  Introductory  statements 
on  Paper  13 •    Be  sure  to 
clarify  or  define  any  listed 
skills  they  may  be  unfamiliar 
with.    Direct  participants 
to  follow  the  Instructions 
and  complete  the  checklist, 
adding  other  skills  if 
they  wish. 


ideas  they  may  have  about 
the  workshop  so  far. 


5 


7.  Review  of 
events 


7»  Invite  participants  to 
express  any  feelings  or 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  4: 

FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS  AlTD  DATA  UTILIZATION 


Paper  10 
105  minutes 


Purposes;  To  enable  participants  to  test  their  problem  statements 

against  guidelines  for  writing  a  problem  statement. 

To  er.able  participants  to  apply  principles  of  force 
field  analysis  to  the  problem  they  selected. 

Objectives^      Given  instiuctions  for  a  trio  round  robin,  participants 
will  take  turns  in  reporting  their  problem  statements 
and  check  to  be  sure  the  guidelines  are  being  met. 

Given  a  paper  about  force  field  and  force  field  analysis, 
and  given  a  set  of  instructions,  each  participant  will 
produce  his  own  force  field  analysis. 

Given  Paper  13,  Skills  I  Need  to  Acquire,  participants 
will  identify  those  skills  they  need  to  become  more 
effective  in  working  with  others. 

Introduction  to  Session  4 


Clarify  problem  statements  in  teams 

Write  a  force  field 

Write  a  force  field  analysis 

Share  force  field  analysis  in  trios 

Identify  skills  needed 

Review  events 


Steps :  1. 

^  • 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


4  A 


■J 'J  J 


FORCE  FIELD  DIAGNOSTIC  TECHNIQUE 


Paper  11 


A  problem  situation  exists  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way  • 
things  are  and  the  way  someone  wants  them  to  be,     Kurt  Lewin  borrowed  a 
a  technique  from  the  physical  sciences  and  offered  it  as  a  way  to  under- 
stand social  science  problem  situations •     It  is  called  the  force  field 
diagnostic  technique.     The  idea  is  that  any  social/psychological 
situation  exists  at  any  given  moment  because  sets  of  counter  balancing 
forces  are  keeping  it  that  way. 

For  example,  let's  look  at  the  amount  of  money  I  am  apt  to  earn  next 
week.     Let's  S4y  it  should  be  about  $200.     There  are  factors,  or  forces, 
in  my  life  that  might  cause  me  to  earn  more  than  that..     I  have  some 
debts  that  I'd  like  to  pay  off.     My  wife  wants  a  new  dress.     I  have 
some  skills  for  making  extra  money  as  an  entertainer  and  as  a  consultant 
on  teacher  education.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  forces  against  my 
earning  more  than  $200  next  week.     I'll  have  little  time  or  energy  next 
week  beyond  the  50  hours  demanded  by  my  job  and  the  time  I  promised  to  ■ 
spend  with  my  kids. 

In  the  force  field  diagnostic  technique,  you  start  by  writing  a  problem 
statement  at  the  top  of  a  page  and  drawing  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the 
page.     The  line  down  the  middle  represents  the  way  things  are  now.  Draw 
a  dotted  line  down  the  right  side  of  the  page  which  represents  how  you 
would  like  things  to  be.     For  example,  if  I  wanted  to  earn  $250  next 
week  instead  of  my  usual  $200,  I  would  begin  to  write  out  my  force  field 
diagram  as  follows. 


Problem  Statement: 


I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 
change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200  to 
$250. 


Now 


Forces  for  my  goal- 


X 
(U 
G 

O 
O 


■Forces  against  my  goal 


Goal 
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Next  I  would  write  down  all  of  the  important  forces  I  can  think  of  that 
could  help  push  me  toward  achieving  my  goal.     I  write  these  on  the  left 
side  of  the  diagram  with  an  arrow  from  each  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  my  goal. 


Problem  Statement: 


I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 
change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200  to 
$250. 


Now 


Forces  for  my  goal 


I'd  like  to  pay. 
off  some  debts 


My  wife  wants 
a  new  dress 

I  have  skills - 
for  making 
extra  money 


Goal 


<u 

% 

u 
X 

o 
o 


Forces  against  my  goal 


Q) 
U 

X 

a 

o 
m 


Then  I  would  write  down  all  of  the  important  forces  I  can  think  of  that 
could  push  against  movement  toward  my  goal.  I  write  these  on  the  right 
side  of  the  diagram  with  an  arrow  pointing  away  from  my  goal. 


Problem  Statement: 


I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 
change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200 
to  $250. 


Now 


Forces  for  my  goal- 


Goal 


Forces  against  my  goal 


0) 

a 

o 
o 

CM 


•Fifty  hours  each  week 
demanded  by  my  job 

•Time  promised  to  my  kids 


A6 


Paper  11 
Page  3 


Now  I  have  a  complete  force  field,  looking  like  this: 


Problem  Statement:     I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  I  want  to 

change  my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200 
to  $250. 


Now 


Goal 


Forces  for  my  goal- 


Forces  against  my  goal 


I'd  like  to  pay- 
off some  debts 

My  wife  wants  a- 
new  dress 


I  have  skills  for— 
making  extra  money 


0) 
OJ 


X 

n 

o 
o 

CM 


Fifty  hours  each  week 
demanded  by  my  job 

Time  promised  to  my 
kids 


Here  are  some  guidelines  to  help  make  th^  force  field  diagnostic  technique 
a  powerful  one  for  you. 

1.  Be  as  specific  as  possible  in  the  way  you  write  each  force. 
Don't  write  things  like,  ''poor  communication."    Write,  "Sally 
and  Martha  don't  tell  each  other  their  reasons  for  using 
different  instructional  materials."    A  force  is  stated  most 
helpfully  when  written  in  such  a  way  that  someone  else  reading 
it  would  know  who  to  go  to  and  what  to  ask  to  get  a  fuller 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  each  force. 

2.  Try  to  state  discrete  forces  rather  than  global  ones.    A  force 
can  often  be  broken  down  into  further  subparts.    For  example, 
a  force  such  as,  "I  find  it  hard  to  lose  weight,"  might  break 
down  to  three  more  discrete  forces  as  follows.     "I  get  a 
headache  when  I  skip  a  meal."    "My  wife  often  serves  rich 
desserts."     "Television  ads  get  me  thinking  about  eating  in 
the  evening."    Sometimes  you  can  think  of  ways  to  break  down 

a  force  into  even  more  discrete  subparts  by  considering  the 
forces  for  and  against  changing  a  force. 
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3,     Thinking  about  categories  of  forces  can  help  you  think  of  ones 
you  might  otherwise  overlook.     Consider  categories  of  forces 
in : 


Yourself : 


"I  get  a  headache  when  I  skip  a 
meal.*' 


Other  Individuals:     "My  wife  often  serves  rich 

desserts • " 


Groups: 

Organizations: 
Society: 


"We  often  share  materials  in  our 
department," 

"The  district  gives  salary  credit 
for  this  training • " 

"Television  ads  get  me  thinking  about 
eating." 


Write  your  force  field  here. 
Your  problem  statement  


Now 


Goal 


Forces  for  my  goal- 


Forces  against  my  goal 


ij  -j  . 
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FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 


Paper  12 


In  the  early  stages  of  problem  solving,  primary  concern  should  be  for 
gaining  a  clear  diagnostic  understanding  of  the  si  'uation  which  exists 
"now."    The  force  field  technique  provides  a  diagrammatic  picture  of 
the  forces  that  maintain  a  situation  at  any  given  moment.    When  you 
write  a  force  field  on  a  piece  of  paper,  it  probably  indicates  only  a 
few  of  the  actual  complex  sets  of  forces  operating  in  the  situation 
that  concern  you.     You  might  feel  very  sure  that  the  forces  you  have 
listed  are  important  ones,  but  have  little  data  to  support  your  belief 
or  to  give  you  a  usable  understanding  of  just  how  these  forces  are 
operating •    Your  force  field  can  be  analyzed  to  consider  which  forces 
might  profitably  be  investigated  in  more  objective  detail. 


Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  completed  force  field  analysis, 
for  doing  the  analysis  follow. 


Instructions 


SECOND 

Rank  Order  of 
Importance 


FOURTH 

Look  at  

combination 
of  ranking 
and  rating 


GOAL:     To  E?rn  $250,00  Next  Week 


FIRST 

List  all  "for"  and  "against" 
fovces  below 


THIRD 

Rate:  Clarity 


Clear 


Partly 
Clear 


Unclear 


-FOURTH 


FIRST,  produce  one  list  from  your  "for"  and  "against"  forces.  The  force 
field  analysis  treats  all  the  forces—for  and  againSu~as  one  list. 


Paper  12 
Page  2 


SECOND,  numerically  order  these  according  to  their  importance  in  achieving 
your  goal.     Importance  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  change 
of  a  particular  force  would  cause  the  situation  to  move  most  tox^ard 
your  goal.     Change  may  be  defined  as  altering  a  situation  in  any  or  all 
of  the  following  four  ways: 

1.  Adding  a  force 

2.  Eliminating  a  force 

3.  Strengthening  a  force 

4.  Weakening  a  force 

You  would,  therefore,  rank  as  number  one  that  force  which  you  believe, 
if  changed  in  any  of  the  four  ways,  would  result  in  the  most  movement 
toward  the  desired  goal.     Force  number  two  would  be  that  which  you 
believe,  if  changed,  would  yield  the  second  most  movement  toward  the 
goal.     Continue  in  this  manner  until  you  have  rank  ordered  all  of  the 
forces  for  and  against  movement  toward  the  goal. 

THIRD,  each  force  in  terms  of  clarity.     Look  at  your  statement  of  a 
force.     How  clear  are  you  that  it  really  is  a  force. . .examine  each 
statement  in  terms  of  being  able  to  show  objective  data  about  its 
importance,  who  is  involved  in  it,  exactly  how  and  why  it  is  operating. 
Clarity  is  not  a  matter  of  being  positive  in  your  own  belief.  Some- 
times, being  "positive"  is  being  wrong  in  a  loud  voice.     Clarity  is 
defined  here  as  having  objective  data  with  which  you  could  stand  up  in 
court  and  prove  your  case  for  this  actually  being  the  force  you  say  it 
is  beyond  a  shadow  of  a*  doubt.     Rate  each  force  as  to  whether  you  are 
clear,  partly  clear  or  unclear  about  it  in  these  terms. 

FOURTH,  look  at  the  combination  of  ranking  and  rating.     Forces  which 
have  a  high  ranking  of  importance,  but  which  you  are  unclear  about,  are 
obvious  candidates  for  further  exploration.    Your  rankii.g  and  rating 
analysis  will  help  you  identify  those  skills  you  need  to  acquire  or 
increase  in  order  to  improve  your  own  group  work. 

In  this  workshop  you  will  use  your  force  field  analysis  to  help  you 
identify  and  prioritize  skills  you  need  to  acquire  or  increase.  This 
will  help  you  improve  the  situation  within  your  group. 

Turn  the  page  and  use  the  form  provided  to  analyze  your  force  field. 
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Use  this  form  to  analyze  the  force  field  you  wrote  on  page  4  of  Paper  11. 


GOAL:     To  Earn  $250.00  Next  Week 


SECOND 

Rank  Order  o£ 
Importance 


FIRST 

List  all  "for"  and  "against" 
forces  below 


THIRD 

Rate :  Clarity 


FOURTH 
Look  at- 


comblnation 
of  ranking 
and  rating 


Clear 


Partly 
Clear 


Unclear 


-FOURTH 
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SKILLS  I  NEED  TO  ACQUIRE 


Paper  13 


So  far  you  have  produced  four  profiles  identifying  issues  and  problems 
in  your  group.     You  have  written  a  problem  statement  and  have  analyzed 
that  problem  using  the  force  field  technique.     Paper  4,  Dimensions 
Essential  to  Group  Growth  and  Paper  8,  Skills  Needed  by  Members  of 
Productive  Groups,  have  provided  resources  and  guidelines  for  clarifying 
issues  and  problems* 

Having  identified  and  prioritized  forces  for  and  against  your  stated 
goal,  the  immediate  concern  now  is  to  determine  the  skills  you  think 
you  need  to  acquire  or  improve.     Your  objective  is  to  increase  your 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  issues  and  problems  in  your  own 
working  activities. 

The  exercise  that  follows  asks  you  to  select  those  skills  which  you  feel 
will  help  you  the  most.     Choose  the  ones  that  will  give  you  knowing 
and  doing  skills,  allowing  action  alternatives  that  increase  the  "forces 
for**  or  decrease  the  ^'forces  against"  those  shown  on  your  force  field. 

Your  work  in  Sessions  5  and  6  will  provide  you  the  opportunity  to  share 
your  list  of  skills  with  others  and  to  get  help  in  clarifying  the 
relevance  and  the  applicability  of  the  skills  you  selected. 

Together  with  the  entire  group,  you  will  establish  the  priority  of  the 
skills  you  think  are  needed  by  this  group  as  a  whole.     Beginning  with 
Session  8,  the  skills  trainers  will  select  and  conduct  some  skill 
training  exercises.     They  will  base  their  selection  of  exercises  on 
the  final  group  list  and  on  the  data  they  gave  gathered  from  those 
activities  in  the  first  seven  sessions .but  more  about  that  later. 
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Individual  Work 

1.  Review  the  list  of  skills  presented  below. 

2.  Look  at  your  force  field  analysis  again  and  determine  what  skills 
from  the  li-st  below  most  likely  would  enable  you  to  increase  the 
forces  for  achieving  a  goal  and/or  solving  a  problem. 

3.  Place  a  check  mark  by  the  skills  listed  which  you  think  you  need  to 
acquire  or  improve.     You  may  think  of  others  to  add. 

You  will  share  your  force  field  analysis  and  your  list  of  skills  during 
Session  5. 

Problem  Solving  Skills,  such  as: 

 Identifying  problems 

 Doing  force  field  analysis 

 ^Collecting  data 

 Deriving  implications  and  action  alternatives 

 ^Brainstorming 

 Planning  for  action 

 ^Evaluating  action  plans 

 .Others 

Interpersonal  Communication  Skills,  such  as: 

 Listening  carefully  and  speaking  clearly 

 Describing  behavior 

 Describing  feelings 

 ^Giving  and  receiving  feedback 

 Helping  and  being  helped 

 Increasing  two-way  communication 

 ^Coping  with  communication  under  pressure 

 Others 
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Group  Process  Skills,  such  as: 

 ^Observing  and  analyzing  group  interaction 

 Dealing  with  clear  and  unclear  goals 

Making  decisions  in  groups 

 Taking  leadership  roles 

 ^Increasing  group  productivity 

 ^Choosing  appropriate  leadership  styles 

 ^Dealing  with  group  pressure  and  conformity 

 ^Dealing  with  conflict 

 Using  group  resources 

 ^Spotting  and  dealing  with  effects  of  hidden  agendas  in  a  group 

 Increasing  awareness  of  helping  and  hindering  behaviors  in  group 

problem  solving  groups 

 Identifying  various  effects  of  leader  behaviors  on  group  interaction 

 ^Giving  and  receiving  help  in  a  group 

 ^Identifying  effects  of  various  participation  behaviors  on  group  work 

 Influencing  and  being  influenced  by  others 

 Analyzing  and  diagnosing  problems  in  groups 

 ^Identifying  effects  of  giving  and  receiving  directions  from  another 

group 

Others 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  5:     IDENITFYING  SKILL  NEEDS 


Minutes  Steps  Materials 

5         1.  Introduction         Paper  14 
to  Session  5 


45         2.  Share  force 

field  analysis 
and  list  of 
skills 


15         3.  Review  Paper  4. 

Dimensions  Chart 
Essential  to 
Group  Growth 

10         4.  Write  a  list 
of  skills 


15         5.  Review  work  Chart 
done  up  to  now 


Directions 

1.  Present  Paper  14:  Agenda 
for  Session  5,    Review  the 
purpose  and  objectives. 

Form  new  trios  for  this  exercise. 

2.  Direct  participants  to  use  trio 
round  robin  procedure  as  follows: 

Person  A  (sharer) ,  reports 
his  work  of  analyzing 
forces  and  ranking,  rating 
and  identifying  skills  needed. 

Persons  B  and  C  suggest 
additional  forces  and  skills 
needed,  question  and  seek 
clarification.    Rotate  every 
15  minutes  until  each  person 
has  had  an  opportunity  to 
report  and  receive  help. 

3.  Refer  to  Paper  4:  Dimensions 
Essential  to  Group  Growth. 
Direct  participants  to  it  again • 


4.  Instruct  participants  to  work 
individually  for  10  minutes 
and  to  write  a  list  of  knowing 
and  doing  skills  they  need 
and  want  to  acquire,  basing 
their  lists  on  Papers  4,  8 
and  13. 

5.  Direct  participants  to  Individ-- 
ually  review  all  their  work 
from  the  beginning  of  Session  1. 
Present  the  following  in- 
structions on  newsprint : 

a.  Reflect  on  statements  and  lists 

b.  Write  down  any  new  data 

c.  Rewrite »  if  necessary,  the 
goal  or  problem  statements 

d.  Consult  with  members  of 
trio  if  desired 

e.  Refer  to  all  theory  papers 


AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  5: 
IDENTIFYING  SKILL  NEEDS 


Paper  14 
90  minutes 


Purpose; 
Objectives ; 


Steps ; 


To  enable  participants  to  produce  a  list  of  skills  needed 
for  more  effective  group  work. 

Given  directions  for  a  trio  round  robin  and  a  self -generated 
list  of  skills  related  to  a  force  field  analysis,  partici- 
pants will  report  to  their  trio  the  skills  identified  and 
will  receive  suggestions  for  additional  skills  needed. 

Given  review  of  theory  input  on  dimensions  essential  to 
group  growth,  participants  will  react  to  each  other's 
lists. 

Given  instructions  for  individual  work,  participants  will 
review  all  work  up  to  now,  making  revisions  as  they  see 


fit 

1. 

lutroduction  to  Session  5 

2. 

Share  force  field  analysis  and 

list  of  skills 

3. 

Review  Dimensions  Essential  to 

Group  Growth 

4. 

Write  a  list  of  skills 

5. 

Review  work  done  up  to  now 

ERIC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSION  6:     RECORDING  GROUP  SKILL  NEEDS 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


1 .  Introduction 
to  Session  6 


Paper  15       1.  Present  Paper  15:  Agenda 
for  Session  6. 


20 


Identify  high 
priority  skills 


2«  Ask  trio  participants  to 

share  the  lists  they  produced 
in  Session  5.     Direct  trios 
to  select  three  or  more 
skills  from  their  lists  which 
they  agree  are  top  priority 
in  order  of  importance  for 
their  back  home  groups. 


40 


Produce  and 
discuss  group's 
skill  needs 
assessment 


Chart  3.  Read  Paper  16:  Procedures 

Flow  pens  for  Producing  a  Skill  Needs 

Paper  16  Assessment  with  participants.* 

Ask  for  a  volunteer  to  lead 
the  discussion  and  do 
necessary  recording  during 
Step  3  of  the  procedures. 
Reinforce  the  procedures  and 
ask  the  group  to  begin. 
Encourage  participants  to 
go  to  the  chart  whenever 
they  are  ready. 

Make  clear  that  this  activity 
is  to  make  PUBLIC  the  lists 
of  skills  they  have  been 
generating  as  individuals 
and  as  trios,  and  that  this 
will  enable  you  to  observe 
and  collect  data  on  the 
group's  work  and  interaction. 


Tell  them  that  a  report 
from  your  notes  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  their 
group  discussion. 


'^NOTE:    Read  Paper  16  carefully;  notice  the  group  remains  together 

for  the  skill  needs  assessment.     Copies  of  the  Data  Collection 
Worksheet  and  the  Exercise  Selection  Worksheet  have  been 
included  in  the  instructional  strategy  supplement  for  you  to 
use  during  this  time. 

**NOTE:     See  the  sample  chart  on  page  59  of  how  a  completed  Skill 
Needs  Assessment  may  look. 
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SESSION  6:     RECORDING  GROUP  SKILL  NEEDS 


Minutes  Steps 

3.  (continued) 


10         4.  Skills 

trainers  ? 
report  of 
observations 


5*  Announcements 


Materials  Directions 

Announce  that  you  will  be 
calling  time  at  the  end  of 
the  30  minutes  allowed  for 
the  group  to  work  together • 

4.  Give  report  of  observations. 
Focus  of  rieport  should 
include  data  derived  from 
observing  verbal  and  non- 
verbal behavior,  and 
implications  for  selecting 
skill  training  exercises* 

5.  Announce  starting  time  for 
Session  7  when  the  first 
exercise  will  be  conducted. 
Explain  that  during  the 
period  between  Sessions  6 
and  7  there  will  be  an 
intermission  to  give  the 
trainers  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  all  the  data 
produced  by  participants 
and  select  exercises  for 
at  least  the  next  three 
sessions » 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSION  6: 
RECORDING  GROUP  SKILL  NEEDS 


Paper  15 
75  minutes 


Purpose; 
Objectives : 


Steps ; 


To  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  list  of 
high  priority  skills  needed  by  the  whole  groups 

Given  a  set  of  instructions  for  producing  a  skill  needs 
assessment,  trios  will  take  turns  in  recording  their 
lists  of  skills  and  in  evaluating  them. 

1.  Introduction  to  Session  6 

2.  Identify  high  priority  skills 

3.  Produce  and  discuss  group's  skill  needs  assessment 

4.  Skills  trainers*  report  of  observations 

5 .  Announcements 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  PRODUCING  A  SKILL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Paper  16 


Step  I:      Pool  Group  Information 

One  person  from  each  trio  will  go  to  the  newsprint  charL 
labeled  SKILL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  and  do  the  following: 

1,  Draw  a  large  triangle  in  the  space  provided. 

2,  Write  the  three  top  priority  skill  needs  of 
his  trio  inside  the  triangle. 


Step  II:     Add  Individual  Information 

After  trio  priorities  are  recorded  anyone  who  wishes  may 
record  individual  high  priorities,  as  follows: 

1,  List  any  individual  high  priority  skill  needs 
from  your  Session  5  list  not  included  in  the 
trio  report  which  you  wish  to  record. 

2.  Draw  a  circle  around  each  skill  need  you  list. 


Step  III:  Discuss  the  Information  on  the  Chart 

1.  List  the  skill  needs  recorded  according  to 
the  number  of  times  they  appear.     List  the 
skill  appearing  most  often  first,  and  so  on. 
Each  listing  in  the  trio  reports  should 
receive  a  count  of  3;  each  individual 
listing  should  be  counted  once. 

2.  Discuss  each  skill  listed,  answering  the 
following  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  skill  for 
us? 

b.  Why  is  this  skill  important  to  us? 


0  .i.  u 
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agenda  for  sessions  7-16: 
(;roup  process  skills  exercises 


Paper ' 17 


Purpose;  To  engage  participants  in  exercises  selected  to  permit 

practice  of  skills  they  and  the  skills  trainers  have 
identified. 

Objectives;     Given  a  sequence  of  skills  exercises  selected  and  conducted 
by  the  skills  trainers,  participants  will  actively  engage 
in  the  Do-Look-Learn  process  to  refine  and  internalize 
their  use  of  group  process  skills • 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 

SESSIONS  17-18:     SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Minutes 


Steps 


Materials 


Directions 


5  1.  Introduction 

to  Sessions 
17-18 

30  2.  Depict  how  you 

view  yourself 
now 


Paper  18 


Paper  5 
Newsprint 
Felt-tip 
Fens 


1.  Present  Paper  18:  Agenda 
for  Sessions  17-18,  Review 
purpose  and  objectives • 

2.  Ask  participants  to  review 
the  work  they  did  on 
Paper  5:    Four  Views  of 

My  Group  and  produce 
a  newsprint  representation 
of  how  they  see  themselves 
now  in  their  home  groups. 

Distribute  sheets  of  news- 
print and  flow  pens  to 
participants .  Encourage 
them  to  use  other  means 
in  addition  to  or  instead 
of  words  for  this  activity. 


Announce  that  this  work 
will  be  shared  later. 


30 


Produce  list 
of  skills  and 
knowledge 


Paper  19       3.  Tell  trainees  to  work  alone 
(3-ply  NCR)        for  30  minutes  and  follow 

the  instructions  on  Paper  19 

(NCR) . 


30         4.  Share  work  in 
trios 


4.  Form  trios.  Instruct 
participants  to  share 
Paper  19  and  their  views 
of  themselves  with  each 
other  in  trio. 


55         5.  Imagine  Paper  20 

returning 
to  back 
home  group 


5.  Invite  trainees  to  close 

their  eyes  and  imagine  their 
,  return  to  their  back  home 
group . 

Allow  a  few  seconds  for 
imagining.    Ask  them  about 
the  thoughts  they  are  having. 
What  are  their  feelings? 
What  are  the  people  doing? 


Stop  the  activity  and  ask 
trainees  to  use  Paper  20: 
Imagining,  to  jot  down  a 
few  words  and  phrases  under 
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SESSIONS  17--18:     SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Minutes  Steps  Materials  Directions 

5*   (continued)  '*^^y  Back  Home  Group"  to  help 

them  remember  their 
feelings  and  thoughts  for 
a  later  discussion. 


Invite  trainees  to  imagine 
themselves  doing  skills  that 
will  be  helpful  in  their 
back  home  group.  What 
will  they  be  doing,  saying? 
What  will  be  their  feelings, 
thoughts? 

Stop  the  activity  and  ask 
them  to  record  under 
"Skills  That  Will  Be  Helpful" 
those  phrases  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  images  they  had 
about  their  own  skills. 


10         6.  Discuss  in  6.  Instruct  trainees  to  share 

trios  both  of  their  imaginings 

in  their  trios  and  to 
discuss  the  difference 
between  the  two  personal 
growth  and  action  goals  as 
they  work  with  their  back 
home  group. 


ERLC 
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AGENDA  FOR  SESSIONS  17-18: 
SUMMARIZING  LEARNINGS 


Paper  18 
150  minutes 


Purpose: 
Objectives: 


Steps : 


To  help  "participants  summarize  what  they  have  learned. 

Given  a  review  of  Paper  5:     Four  Views  of  My  Group,  and 
a  set  of  instructions,  participants  will  produce  a 
newsprint  representation  of  how  they  see  themselves  now 
in  their  home  groups. 

Given  instructions  for  listing  and  analyzing  skills 
acquired,  participants  will  develop  a  personal  list  of 
those  skills  they  acquired  or  increased  and  relate  these 
to  how  they  might  be  used  in  their  home  group. 

Given  instructions  for  an  imagining  exercise,  participants 
will  imagine  returning  to  their  group  and  will  report 
their  thoughts,  feelings  and  action  goals  • 

1.  Introduction  to  Sessions  17-18 

2.  Depict  how  you  view  yourself  now 

3.  Produce  list  of  skills  and  knowledge 

4.  Share  work  in  teams 

5.  Imagine  returning  to  back  home  group 

6.  Discuss  in  trios 


ERLC 
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LIST  OF  SKILLS  ACQUIRED 


Paper  19 


Write  below  those  skills  or  knowledge  you  feel  you  have  acquired  from 
your  participation  in  this  workshop.    When  you  have  finished,  give  a 
copy  of  your  list  to  each  of  your  teammates. 

First,  rate  each  item  on  your  list  (low,  medium,  high)  according  to 
how  effectively  you  feel  you  are  using  these  skills.    Then,  rate  your 
teammates*  lists  according  to  how  effectively  you  see  them  using  the 
skills  each  listed. 

When  finished,  return  each  member's  list  to  him.  You  will  discuss  your 
perceptions  in  the  next  activity.     (Time:     30  minutes) 


Skills  or  Knowledge 


Rating 


IMAGINING 


Paper  20 


Use  this  sheet  to  jot  down  any  key  words  and  ideas  from  the  imagining 
exercise  which  may  help  you  remember  feelings,  thoughts  or  images  for 
the  group  discussion. 

My  Back  Home  Group 


Skills  That  Will  Be  Helpful 


ERLC 
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